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INTRODUCTION 


In this, the third volume of “The Best Plays series,” 
we have treated that venerable and valued collabora- 
teur, The Playgoing Public, a little shabbily. For 
which we offer, in lieu of an apology, an explanation 
that should serve further to clarify our editorial 
purpose. 

We held originally that inasmuch as this work 
was intended to serve the playgoing public as a year 
book of the drama in America, it should represent the 
popular or so-called commercial theater, which is the 
theater of the people. To do this it should be concerned 
with the most popular as well as with the “ best” plays 
judged by the higher literary standards, because it is the 
popular plays that represent the preferences and tastes 
of the public which it is our hope to reach. Parentheti- 
cally, therefore, the book’s title probably should read 
“ The Best (of the Successful) Plays” produced during 
the particular theatrical season recorded in its pages. 

On arriving at the end of the season of 1921-22, how- 
ever, after we had sat through and passed humble judg- 
ment upon approximately 196 productions, of which 130 
(eliminating the dramatic revivals and the musical plays) 
came within the scope of this work, we found that there 
were several plays which had achieved long runs, and 
were therefore to be accepted as representing the play- 
going public’s choice of the type of entertainment that 
best reflected its taste, which we did not feel were en- 
titled to inclusion in our list of ten. Not, at least, at the 
cost of leaving out certain others less successful. 

There was, for example, the case of “ Kiki,” a comedy 
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from the French of André Picard. Produced in Decem- 
ber, “ Kiki,” thanks to Lenore Ulric’s striking impersona- 
tion of the name part and David Belasco’s fine staging 
of the play, ran through the season and promises to con- 
tinue for another, and possibly for two more seasons. It 
is, therefore, the outstanding comedy success of the year. 
But as a candidate for a place in the list of the ten best 
plays of the season “ Kiki” offers little in the way of 
readable dialogue or dramatic story. 

On the other hand there were two plays of literary 
quality written by American authors of promise on 
American themes. These were Gilbert Emery’s searching 
social satire, “ The Hero,” and Arthur Richman’s “ Am- 
bush,” a vivid, if sordid, study of a common phase of 
American middle class life. 

There were also A. A. Milne’s second success of the 
year, “The Truth About Blayds,” which reads splen- 
didly; another comedy by the Kaufman-Connelly duo, 
“ To the Ladies,” an amusing satire; “ Thank You,” with 
a message for small-town America and its attitude toward 
its underpaid parsons which we felt would justify its 
inclusion; another powerful and original O’Neill drama, 
“The Hairy Ape”; a play by Owen Davis, “ The 
Detour,” which failed early in the season, it may be 
merely because it came early in the season, and Hartley 
Manners’ “ The National Anthem,” which, though a trifle 
dated as to theme, also dealt with a social problem 
of interest to American playgoers. 

We probably could have justified the choice of any of 
these. And yet for none of them were we willing to 
sacrifice any one of the ten we have selected. 

“ Anna Christie” is Eugene O’Neill at his uncompro- 
mising best as a dramatist of life. It won for Mr. 
O’Neill the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for being what the 
Pulitzer judges consider the best American play of the 
year, the second Pulitzer award he has won in three 
years. It is, in many respects, the finest piece of dra- 
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matic writing O’Neill has done, and whether its ugliness 
repel or fascinate, because of its truth, it is a powerful 
drama. 

Miss Dane’s “A Bill of Divorcement” is another of 
the stronger dramas that does not offer the playgoer seek- 
ing sweetness and light and happy endings exclusively 
in the theater much to pin his enthusiasm to. But it, 
too, is a well-written, sound and impressive study of 
human beings in the grip of dramatic circumstances they 
cannot control. 

“He Who Gets Slapped ” is foreign in atmosphere and 
a little muddled, we feel, for American audiences. But 
it represents a type of foreign drama that we are likely 
to see a lot of and hear a lot about during the next few 
years. We include it here because it represents a par- 
ticular section of the playgoing public we feel are en- 
titled to representation, whatever our personal reaction 
may be to their choice of play. 

“The Nest” does not, unfortunately, read as well as 
it plays. But it is good drama written upon a theme of 
universal appeal and certainly was one of the best plays 
of the year. 

The comedies and lighter dramas are, we feel, all 
readable and all worth while. “ Dulcy” may or may 
not find a big public. Its bromidic heroine is not easily 
recognizable as an amusing type in all sections, but she 
is true and furnishes an excellent subject for satirical 
treatment. “ Six Cylinder Love” is simple and amusing 
and a sufficiently true, if slightly exaggerated, reflection 
of the home life and character of our newlyweds to de- 
serve its success. It contains also many seeds of wisdom 
planted in jest. 

“The Dover Road” is a light and graceful Milne 
comedy with just enough purpose to give it body and 
enough philosophy to give it weight, and “ The Circle” 
is an entertaining and quite original study of a double 
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triangle that should give prospective elopers pause and 
their less romantic friends a pleasant evening in the 
theater.. 

The record of the season includes the casts of the 
nearly 200 plays produced between June 15, 1921 and 
June 15, 1922, with a paragraphed synopsis of the plot 
of each. These, we hope, will give you some idea of what 
each play was about and be of some assistance in helping 
you to make up your mind as to whether or not it is the 
sort of play you want to see when it reaches your town. 

We are duly grateful for the increased interest shown 
in the second volume of “The Best Plays” and are 
hopeful that you will find the third of the series also 
worthy a place on your own particular five foot shelf. 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I. 

June 15, 1922. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1921-22 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IT may be that ten years from now, with producing 
theaters scattered all over Manhattan Island, the produc- 
tion of 196 new plays in the Broadway territory in a 
single playgoing season will not seem like much of a 
record. 

But today it is a little startling. A world’s record, in 
fact. We do not chronicle the fact boastfully. We 
merely call it to your attention as being worthy of com- 
ment as an interesting achievement, much as the proud- 
est of New York’s adopted citizens point with pride to 
the struggling crowds in the subway. 

Quantity production, should count for nothing in the 
theater. Quality is alone important. And yet— an 
average of five new plays a week is— Well, it just is. 
Isn’t it? 

There were two reasons for the increased number of 
plays — forty more than were produced last season and 
at least twenty more than were produced in any one 
season as far back as we have traced the statistics. One 
was the greater number of theaters to be filled. There 
have been, within the last few years, a dozen or more 
playhouses added to the Broadway list, and these have 
to be kept open. At least their owners and lessees feel 
that they have to be kept open, whatever the rest of us 
may think. And there are now fifty-five of them. 

The other reason was a greater number of quick 
failures than usual. A quick failure is usually traceable 
to one of two causes—either it is too good or too bad 
for the public. And few are too good. This season 
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increased competition played a part. With the price of 
seats still holding around $3.30 with the war tax, the 
buying public exercised greater care than usual in making 
its selections, which helped the successes and hurried 
the failures on their way. 

The New York theatrical season, so far as this volume 
is concerned, runs from June 15 to June 15. Actually 
the season opens the first or second week in August and 
continues until the first weeks of the following June. 
June and July productions are neither numerous nor 
important, save for the annual production of Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s “ Follies.” 

Last season there were five plays offered between June 
15 and August 1: “ Goat Alley,” a sociological study of 
negro life in Washington, by Ernest Howard Culbertson; 
the 1921 “ Follies ”; George White’s “ Scandals ”; “ The 
Skylark,” reintroducing Margherita Sylva to the stage 
as a comedienne, with songs, and “ The Teaser,” one of 
the early flapper comedies. The negro play had but five 
performances, “The Skylark” gave up after sixteen, and 
“The Teaser” after twenty-nine. But the revues con- 
tinued through till fall and were then sent touring. The 
“Follies ” did very well, as usual, according to the road 
reports, but the “Scandals” fared less happily. 

In August the rush started. There were twenty-two 
plays produced in twenty-five playing days. Of the 
twenty-two, two practically ran the season through: “ Six 
Cylinder Love,” which is still playing as this chapter is 
written, and “ Tangerine,” a music play starring Julia 
Sanderson, which continued for 337 performances. 
“ Dulcy” was also one of the August successes, and 
“The Greenwich Village Follies,” but few of the others 
successfully met the test, though there were interesting 
and worthy plays among them. Owen Davis’ “The 
Detour,” for one, a splendid study of character, and 
Zoe Akins’ “ Daddy’s Gone-a-Hunting,” a story of an 
irresponsible artist’s search for freedom and its reaction 
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upon his loyal wife, which Marjorie Rambeau carried 
to 126 performances, but was afterward forced to 
abandon on tour. The picturesque failures included 
“Honors Are Even,” which had so delighted: Boston the 
previous summer that a long run was expected for it; 
“The Poppy God,” on which the Selwyns had also 
banked heavily, and “Two Blocks Away,” a comedy 
which had lured Barney Bernard from the A. H. Woods 
management to that of Charles B. Dillingham, only to 
drop him, as it were, in the center of Broadway and leave 
him there. “The Nightcap,” another mystery, after a 
three-months’ run here, went touring and scored a hit in 
Chicago. Enough people liked Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s 
comedy of temperaments, “March Hares,” to double 
the predictions that some time this author will surely 
write a good play, and “ Back Pay,” glorifying the self- 
sacrifice of a kept lady, hung on for ten weeks, with 
Helen MacKellar effectively emotional at eight perform- 
ances a week. In August, too, there flashed one of those 
encouraging signs of the time of which much is written. 
“ Getting Gertie’s Garter,” a “rawr” comedy, and ex- 
pected to rally the morons for a season’s run, quit after 
fifteen weeks. 

September beat the August record by two. There 
were twenty-four productions this month, which left 
four Sundays and two Saturdays with nothing for the 
play reviewers to do. The September productions were 
lively and interesting. They included Irving Berlin’s 
“Music Box Revue,” on which Mr. Berlin and Sam 
Harris spent a million dollars of their own and their 
friends’ money — including the cost of a new theater — 
with the avowed object of out-Follying the magnificence 
of the “Follies.” And they came as close to it as the 
limited size of their stage and their company would 
permit. As a result the “ Music Box Revue” was the 
outstanding revue success of the year, at a top price of 
$5.50 a seat when there were any seats to be had outside 
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the brokers’ offices, which was not often. The million 
dollar investment, it is said, has all been paid off by this 
first success. 

“The Circle,” Somerset Maugham’s comedy success 
in which Mrs. Leslie Carter was reintroduced to the stage 
after a seven-year retirement in France, and in which John 
Drew came back, after a rest of two years, also started 
in September and continued well into the spring. David 
Belasco began his season with two interesting revivals, 
David Warfield and “ The Music Master,” and Frances 
Starr and “ The Easiest Way.” Lou Tellegen, while his 
publicity men boldly capitalized his published quarrels 
with Geraldine Farrar, tried for a sensational success in 
“Don Juan” at the Garrick and failed. The Irish 
Players, after a successful season in London, brought 
“The White-Headed Boy” to New York and played it 
to the applause of the appreciative minority for eight 
weeks at the Henry Miller Theater. “ Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife,” with Ina Claire, also started in September and 
continued until February, and “ Blossom Time,” which 
may properly be classified as the most successful of the 
operettas produced this season, began on the twenty-ninth 
a run that continued until July and was then withdrawn 
for a month. The Franz Schubert melodies, skilfully 
worked into the score, are largely responsible, and an 
excellent singing cast was of great assistance. 

By the time October was reached, about half the plays 
that had been hopefully offered in August and September 
were, as you might say, lying on their backs waiting for 
the movers. So twenty-two others were rushed in to take 
their places. These, happily, included several which 
were afterwards listed with the best entertainments of 
the season. Clemence Dane’s “ A Bill of Divorcement ” 
was one. For a fortnight this fine, but slightly depres- 
sing play struggled for its life. It was about to be cast 
forth from the theater in which it was being played, 
when another management took it over, and in another 
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theater it ran 170 performances. Arthur Richman’s 
““ Ambush ” was presented the same week. This drama 
also made a fine impression, disappointing only those 
who insist upon a steady diet of happiness in every plot. 

The dramatized “Main Street” was an October pro- 
duction, continuing for eleven weeks at the National 
Theater, but never to exciting receipts, and “ Lilies of 
the Field,” an intimate history of the older “gold dig- 
gers,” played a slightly forced run of 167 performances 
at the Klaw. This was the month that “ Bombo” and Al 
Jolson opened the new Jolson Theater in Fifty-Ninth 
Street, which was built to take the place of the Winter 
Garden, then harboring Shubert vaudeville. But the 
Winter Garden is back in the revue field now, and nobody 
seems to know exactly what will be done with the Jolson 
while its titular hero is out of town. In October, John 
Golden produced another of the pure plays in which he 
takes pride, a pleasant little comedy called “Thank 
You,” which Winchell Smith helped Tom Cushing revise, 
and which continued for 218 performances at the Long- 
acre. “Thank You” pleads the cause of the underpaid 
parson. 

Booth Tarkington’s “The Wren” was one of the 
month’s unhappy failures, and “ The Love Letter,” with 
John Charles Thomas and his fine baritone voice starred, 
was another. This latter disappointment drove Thomas 
first to vaudeville and later to an announced intention 
of studying for grand opera, which he is now doing. 
Lionel Barrymore scored a fair success in “The Claw,” 
supporting on his own talented shoulders a somewhat 
soggy play, and Mr. Woods started a vast amount of 
censorship talk with his production of “The Demi-Vir- 
gin,” which included a “strip poker” scene that gave 
the visiting buyers, and their friends, the resident sellers, 
something to talk about for 268 performances. During 
this run the Times refused to print the name of the 
attraction in its advertising columns. As a result, there 
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appeared each day a tantalizing query reading: “ Are 
you one of the 168,423 persons who have already seen 
the most famous play in America at the Eltinge Theater?” 
George Cohan’s “The O’Brien Girl” was one of the 
musical comedy successes of the month, and “ The Wan- 
dering Jew” one of the heaviest of the importations. 
The latter remained nine weeks and then went touring. 

November was the star month of the season, with 
twenty-seven productions which, with the Sundays out, 
was a little better than one a day. It was Mr. Belasco’s 
month, seeing that he started it with the production of 
“The Grand Duke” on the first and closed it with the 
production of “ Ktki” on the twenty-ninth. “Kiki,” as 
more fully appears in the introduction to this volume, 
proved the comedy success of the year, thanks to Lenore 
Ulric and her gifted director, and though “The Grand 
Duke ” did not do as well as had been hoped for it, it 
did achieve a run of 129 performances, and then petered 
out on the road. 

In between these two there were several successful 
productions. Eugene O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” was 
among them, and “Good Morning, Dearie,” which was 
rushed in to take the place of the unexpected “ Love 
Letter ” failure, and is still playing at the Globe. Ed. 
Wynn’s “ Perfect Fool” also started in November and 
lasted until June, and there was a Ziegfeld “ Midnight 
Frolic ” performance which tried again to live without 
liquor and died without much of a struggle after twenty 
weeks. There was also a Milne comedy, “The Great 
Broxopp,” a trifle obscurely produced at the Punch and 
Judy Theater, which deserved better than the nine strug- 
gling weeks it got. 

November was also a month of quick failures. For 
one, Bessie Barriscale came east from Hollywood to play 
a comedy written by Howard Hickman, husband, stage 
director and movie mentor to the lady. Together they 
produced “ The Skirt” and it lasted one week. Another 
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venture was an elaborate staging of “The Great Way,” 
for which Helen Freeman supplied the inspiration and 
the costs. This, too, was through six days later. George 
Scarborough’s “The Mad Dog,” with Conway Tearle, 
hung on for two weeks, but it was not nearly so poor as 
that sounds. “ The Title ” was another two-week failure, 
and so was “ Marie Antoinette.” But the prize winner 
in this division was a musical piece called “ Suzette,” 
which blossomed on Thursday and was sleeping peace- 
fully the following Saturday night. 

By December the number of available plays had been 
considerably reduced, and only seventeen productions 
were the result. The list included three hits, however: 
“The Dover Road,” “Bulldog Drummond” and “Captain 
Applejack.” The first is included in our list of the sea- 
son’s most satisfying offerings, the second is an English 
melodrama, seriously written by “Sapper,” a wartime 
author who has had quite a vogue in London, but gen- 
erously accepted as a gorgeous burlesque by American 
audiences; and the third is a mechanical but amusing 
comedy by Walter Hackett, an American who has been 
doing most of his writing in London the last few years. 
It is still popular. The spectacular failure this month 
was that of “ The Idle Inn,” which was expected to con- 
firm the triumph of Jacob Ben-Ami, the young Jewish 
actor who had scored so unmistakably the year before 
in “Samson and Delilah,” but which lasted only three 
weeks. There was a revival of “Trilby ” by a codperat- 
ing group of actors, which ran two weeks, and there were 
two more revivals, “ Bought and Paid For ” and “ Alias 
Jimmie Valentine,” which were played for four and five 
weeks respectively. William Faversham, who had been 
playing “The Silver Fox,” tried “The Squaw Man” 
again, with Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, a society amateur, in Julie 
Opp’s old role. It continued for five weeks. It was a 
month of revivals, in fact, but the only one of them that 
did particularly well was “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
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which started on the twelfth at the Century and continued 
for ten weeks. This was the month that Charles Wagner, 
famed previously as an operatic impresario, decided to 
make a star of Sidney Blackmer, a gifted juvenile from 
the South. He presented Mr. Blackmer in a comedy by 
Clare Kummer entitled “‘ The Mountain Man,” and though 
the play weakened seriously after it had passed an ex- 
cellent first act, young Mr. Blackmer’s characterization 
of a Tennessee mountaineer was so unusually good, it 
continued for 163 performances. 

New plays were still scarce in January. The producers 
had evidently thrown everything they had ready into the 
breach. They were now breathing hard, but producing 
little. There were only thirteen new plays offered in 
January, and no outstanding success among them. True, 
the Theater Guild came along with “He Who Gets 
Slapped,” adding something to its achievements as the 
clearing house in America for the picturesque foreign 
play, and Arthur Hopkins revived “The Deluge” im- 
pressively — impressively, but not successfully. For the 
second time a playgoing public that refuses to pay to 
have its feelings harrowed in the theater, whatever the 
benefit to its soul, refused to buy this stirring drama by 
Hennig Berger. 

The Mannerses, J. Hartley and Laurette Taylor, having 
rested through the early season, now came forward with 
a dramatic preachment by Mr. Manners on the evils of 
“jazz,” illustrating the evil thoughts and pastimes of 
our wealthiest and best young people. A good play, 
and interesting, but a bit belated as to theme and some- 
what over-preachy in its moral propaganda. Samuel 
Shipman, who knows his public a lot better than do his 
critics, offered “ Lawful Larceny,” which several of the 
experts insisted would not last long. But “ Lawful 
Larceny ” has passed its 130th performance and is still 
going as I write this. 

There was an interesting experiment made with a 
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musicalized version of “ Pomander Walk,” which did 
very well, with Peggy Wood featured, and Elsie Janis 
brought her ex-soldier “ Gang ” in for a seven-week run. 
This was the month, too, in which Marie Lohr arrived 
from London by way of Canada. The English actress 
had never played in America before, and there was con- 
siderable curiosity aroused by her approach. But Miss 
Lohr, grown matronly the last few years, was offering 
a repertoire of old-time theatrical melodramas, opening 
with a stilted affair called “ The Voice from the Minaret,” 
and her audiences were disappointed. Nor did her later 
revival of Sardou’s “Fedora,” one of her big successes 
at home, help any. Four weeks and she was gone. 

By February the producers had recovered their second 
wind, so to speak, and another rush of new plays re- 
sulted. Twenty-one were produced and several of them 
were quite worth while. One was “The Nest,” a play 
Grace George translated from the French of Paul Geraldy 
and excerpts of which we have included in this volume. 
Another was “ To the Ladies,” a bright domestic comedy 
touched with satire, written by the authors of “ Dulcy.” 
This was the month selected by the Theater Guild for 
its experiment with George Bernard Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah,” a play so long that it had to be divided 
into three parts and played as a Shaw cycle. This the 
Guild accomplished by playing each part one week, and 
then repeating each part for a second week. The public 
interest was piqued by the novelty and the first three 
weeks were practically sold out before the first per- 
formance. The second three weeks, even though the 
impression had by that time become fixed that the audi- 
ences were being talked into a lethargic state, were also 
well patronized and still another week was added in 
which each section of the play was given for three per- 
formances. 

“The Chauve-Souris,” or “ Bat Theater,” of Moscow, 
was imported in February by Morris Gest and achieved 
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an immediate popularity that carried it through the sea- 
son. This, the most unusual entertainment of many 
years, is a rollicking Russian vaudeville, organized origi- 
nally by the actors of the Russian Art Theater in Moscow 
for the entertainment of each other in their off hours. 
They began in a basement cafe, and when the public, 
hearing of their informal jollifications, insisted on being 
admitted, they began charging admission. Later, many 
of these artists found themselves stranded in Paris during 
the war. Banding together a second time, and borrowing 
a little money from those refugees who had succeeded in 
hiding a part of their rubles from the Bolsheviki, they 
reorganized the “ Chauve-Souris” and restaged their 
entertainment. Within a few weeks they were what is 
known as the rage of Paris. After that, one Nikita 
. Balieff, two hundred pounds of amiability with a comedy 
sense plus, took over the codperative organization and 
put it on a business or salary basis. When Paris audi- 
ences began to grow small he took his troupe to London, 
where he learned to “spik bat Eengleesh.” Here the 
rage continued. The New York engagement followed. 
It began February 4. By June the engagement had 
turned a profit of nearly $150,000 for Mr. Gest. (And 
how that man needed it! He was $400,000 in debt when 
the season began.) For the summer the Russian enter- 
tainers were moved up to the Century roof, which was 
redecorated for them in the Russian style. As this is 
written they are still playing there, and still getting $5 
a seat for the 500 seats which represent the seating 
capacity. They may have an off night now and then, 
but so far these have been rare. 

The February plays also included “The Rubicon,” 
which made decent folk blush and helped along a censor- 
ship; “Montmartre,” a production financed by ten 
players who banded themselves together as the Theater 
Assembly; “ Madame Pierre,” a snappy little play of 
the boulevards made from Brieux’ “ Les Hannetons,”’ 
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which, for some reason, lasted only five weeks when it 
was expected to run that many monihs; and Mary Shaw’s 
revivals of “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” and “ Ghosts,” 
neither of which was able to stir a paying interest. 

The March productions did not amount to much. 
There were fourteen of them; the best, A. A. Milne’s 
“Truth About Blayds” and Eugene O’Neill’s “The 
Hairy Ape.” This last was started in the Provincetown 
Theater, the converted stable in Greenwich Village which 
is the home of the Provincetown Players, of whom 
O’Neill is one. The Players, who were really the means 
of introducing the playwright to the success he since has 
earned, were in a bit of a hole financially and needed 
help. Arthur Hopkins had bought “The Hairy Ape,” 
but at O’Neill’s request agreed to let the Provincetowners 
have it for a few weeks. Its immediate success as one of 
the striking dramatic novelties of the year drew large 
audiences to the Provincetown Theater for several weeks 
and put the Players on their feet again. After that it 
was transferred to the Plymouth Theater, where it con- 
tinued for ten weeks. Another O’Neill play, “The First 
Man,” was tried this month at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, but not being a particularly good play to start 
with, and being badly miscast in an important role, it 
did not last long. George Cohan returned to the stage 
in March, producing a comedy called “‘ Madeleine and 
the Movies,” with his daughter Georgette in an important 
role. Later he joined the cast himself, playing opposite 
Georgette. The play did very well, but was never a big 
success, and after ten weeks it was sent to Chicago as 
“Garrison and the Girls,” Donald Brian playing the 
leading role. 

“The Truth About Blayds,” the nearest Milne has 
come to serious drama so far, was an immediate success 
with what is known slangily as the intelligencia, and 
continued for fourteen weeks. It proved a charming 


play, tastefully staged by Winthrop Ames. Arthur Hop- 
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kins, having bought a play written by two young women 
from episodes in the life of Voltaire, engaged Arnold 
Daly for the title role, but “ Voltaire” could not find a 
public and was shelved after two weeks. Walker White- 
side came in from the road with “ The Hindu,” which 
did fairly well at the Comedy, and the Shuberts staged a 
big musical play at the Century called “The Rose of 
Stamboul.” . 

The nearest to a success that April’s twelve produc- 
tions could boast was Eddie Cantor’s “Make It Snappy,” 
a typical Winter Garden revue with better comedy than 
usual. Marjorie Rambeau, appearing in “ The Goldfish,” 
was personally cheered by the press, but not much was 
thought of her play. Her audiences liked it, however, 
and now, after ten weeks, it has been moved from the 
Maxine Elliott Theater to the Astor and is hugely popu- 
lar, particularly with the ladies. Adolph Klauber added 
another to the list of mystery plays, producing one 
called “The Charlatan,” which did very well for eight 
weeks. 

A comedy called “ Kempy” was the proud success of 
the May list; and though this most unusual season was 
supposed to be practically over there were sixteen new 
plays added to the Broadway attractions in May. 
“Kempy ” was written by J. C. and Elliott Nugent of 
the vaudeville Nugents, (there are, I believe, five of 
them altogether). J. C., the father, is the author of in- 
numerable sketches and has been trying to get a produc- 
tion for a full-length play for many years. Finally he 
earned his chance, and to everybody’s surprise “ Kempy ” 
proved the hit of the spring season. It is a bright little 
domestic comedy and well played, with three Nugents, 
(the two authors and sister Rose, an attractive ingenue) 
in the cast. 

The big success of the month, however, was “ Partners 
Again,” the newest of the Jules Eckert Goodman and 
Montague Glass Potash and Perlmutter comedies; and, 
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I think, the best of the series. This brought Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr together after a three-year 
separation and they were riotously welcomed. The The- 
ater Guild tried a revival of Arnold Bennett’s “ What 
the Public Wants”; James Montgomery financed a re- 
vival of “ Hindle Wakes,” renamed “ Fanny Hawthorne,” 
a fine play, by the way, and there was a revival of 
“ Billeted ” staged in the Village. None of these did 
particularly well. Ethel Levey, seeking to re-establish 
herself as a musical comedy star, chose a terrible affair 
called “Go Easy, Mabel,” and was through in three 
weeks. 

The first half of June was distinguished by the arrival 
of the 1922 “ Follies,” two or three weeks earlier than 
usual. This “ National institution glorifying the Ameri- 
can girl,” (“If it does not glorify, it certainly exposes 
her,” declares Will Rogers) achieved its customary success 
with the home folks and visitors. On the fifth there was 
an all-star revival of “The Rivals,” organized by the 
Players’ Club, with Francis Wilson as Acres, Tyrone 
Power as Sir Anthony, Robert Warwick as Captain Jack, 
Pedro de Cordoba as Faulkland, John Craig as Sir 
Lucius, Henry T. Dixey as Fag, James T. Powers as 
David, Mary Shaw as Mrs. Malaprop, Violet Hemming 
as Lydia Languish and Patricia Collinge as Lucy. Allan 
Pollock, who had been playing the semi-demented hero 
of “A Bill of Divorcement” all season, felt, by June, 
that he should do something to convince his public that 
he had not lost his mind entirely, stage appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding. He therefore’ produced, 
on his own, a pleasant little comedy by H. M. Harwood, 
which was known in England as “ A Social Convenience,” 
but which Mr. Pollock decided to rename “A Pinch 
Hitter.” After the twenty-five performances for which 
his contract called, he withdrew it with the announced 
intention of later adding it to his repertoire. 

And so we are arrived at the end of a season that, 
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taken all in all, was neither better nor worse than the 
average. Unless you figure that it must have been worse, 
because of the greater number of plays produced. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By O. L. Hatt 


Dramatic Editor, Chicago Journal 


AS a market for the wares of the theater, Chicago has 
steadily grown in importance, multiplying its playhouses, 
providing a refuge for many a needy management in 
quest of a paying public, and taking many players into 
citizenship for an entire season. 

As a scene of theatrical experiment, Chicago’s im- 
portance has steadily diminished. Shunned by managers, 
authors and players with something new on their hands, 
the metropolis of the Midwest has become merely a 
notable terminus for the drama outward bound from 
New York. 

It was the habit of producing managers of a few years 
ago to journey to Chicago and announce their intention 
of converting its theaters into so many laboratories. 
From these were to issue the masterpieces; the interior 
had tastes superior to those of the seaboard. Out by 
the headwaters shone the lamp of promise. Occasionally 
came a manager with a play unknown in Stamford or 
the New Jersey coast resorts, and the city by the lake 
became for a night a producing center. If the play 
promised to thrive, the owner began telegraphing to New 
York for a theater; if it were an ailing thing, it ulti- 
mately was led out on the prairie to die. 

That was yesterday. Today is scantier still of adven- 
ture. The managers say it costs too much to transport 
the drama, for them to risk experiment far from the 
storehouse. The Midwest otherwise views the situation; 
it believes that the constant and insistent demand for 
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attractions for over-theatred Manhattan Island so en- 
grosses the attention of the producers that they have 
neither the time nor the material to supply even the major 
cities of the hinterland. 

The great playgoing public of the Midwest takes pride 
in its independence, which is more imaginary than real. 
It is a chauvinistic public, eager and willing to sustain 
local enterprise. It regards with an amused toleration 
the East’s pretentions to infallible judgment in the 
theater, and it is thrilled by the spectacle of an eastern 
semi-failure finding large popular success in the West. 
Likewise it takes a lively interest in the Chicago failure 
of a play that has been loudly acclaimed in the East. 

Whatever the emotions of the public of the interior 
may be, it does rely in a degree upon the accolade of 
the drama’s capital. The travelers between Chicago and 
New York are legion. Word of success at the port is 
quickly borne to the corn country, and word of failure, 
too. The tastes of the average midwestern theatergoer 
differ not at all from the tastes of the average easterner. 
In his fondness for the make-believe of the stage the 
human creature holds to type from coast to coast. 

So, most of the plays which are thought by New 
Yorkers to be good one season are thought to be good 
in Chicago a season later, or the season after that. Seven 
of Mr. Mantle’s ten best plays of the New York season 
of 1920-21 reached Chicago in 1921-22, and to five of 
the seven — “ Enter Madame,” “The Emperor Jones,” 
“Nice People,” “The Bad Man” and “ Liliom ” — the 
latter city gave hearty support. It took a lively interest 
also in a sixth play in the list, “The Skin Game,” and 
generously applauded it despite the fact that it was atro- 
ciously acted. 

Sir James Barrie’s play, “Mary Rose,” accorded a 
position of honor in the East, was a Chicago failure, 
mystifying its second-season public and coming short 
of its approval. The three remaining plays in Mr. 
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Mantle’s list, “‘ Deburau,” “ The First Year” and “ The 
Green Goddess,” are unknown to the second city. “ De- 
burau ” will remain merely a rumor; “ The First Year ” 
will seek the great central market in the season to come, 
bringing new players; “ The Green Goddess ” is between 
seasons merely an expectation. 

Fifty plays and thirty musical shows were acted in 
Chicago in the past season. The plays had a total of 
about 360 weeks and the musical shows filled an aggre- 
gate of about 190 weeks in runs of various length. The 
sum of the attendance at these plays and shows was about 
4,500,000. These figures represent clearly enough the 
importance of Chicago as a theatrical market, and any 
manager capable of wielding a lead pencil may quickly 
arrive at them. Yet these figures are well-nigh futile as 
an invitation to original effort in play production. 

Leo Ditrichstein, acting “That Homely Henriquez,” 
Walker Whiteside, producing his own play called “The 
Hindu,” and Miss Grace George, staging “ The Exquisite 
Hour” and “Me and My Diary,” did about all for 
Chicago that was done in the way of experiment. The 
two actors afterward conveyed their slender dramas to 
the East; the actress carried her plays but a little ways _ 
from the scene of production. : 

“The Exquisite Hour” revealed in Margaret Wright 
a new candidate for the fame and emoluments of dra- 
matic authorship. The play readily betrayed her inex- 
perience; it made little headway under the propulsion 
of Miss George’s best effort. It dealt, in a manner some- 
what new, with a crisis in the married life of a well- 
matched couple. The title, and in a measure the theme, 
were suggested by Paul Verlaine’s “ L’Heure Exquise,” 
and those verses were sung in the play to the familiar 
music of Reynaldo Hahn. 

The Ashtons had been married for a number of years. 
He was prosperous, maintained a fine home, and appar- 
ently made every provision for his wife’s comfort and 
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happiness. She, too, thought so. She was an idler, 
centering her interest in social activities, giving little 
heed to her husband’s affairs and drifting along with 
a sense of security. Her placid life was suddenly and 
unexpectedly disturbed. A young lady telephonist ar- 
rived from Ashton’s office demanding to see her employer, 
and, failing to find him, blurted out in a moment of 
terror the startling information that her fiance, not 
incorrectly, believing himself wronged, had threatened 
to kill Ashton. The homicidal emotion had given way, 
however, to a plan for reprisals, and the muscular work- 
man even then was on his way to invade the Ashton 
home. 

So came to Mrs. Ashton the first intimation that her 
husband was unfaithful, and being a woman of wit, if 
not of very much sense, she speedily determined to steer 
the situation to her own advantage. She sent the girl 
away to meet her husband, and herself awaited the 
arrival of the raging lover, name o’ Barry. In he stormed 
to inform Mrs. Ashton in halting but unmistakable 
language why he had come. She told him she was as 
much hurt as he, and that they together would take 
their revenge. She ordered the servants to array the 
uncouth and bellowing mechanic in her husband’s best 
dinner clothes, and then, dispatching a note to Ashton 
apprising him of the rendezvous, the injured pair set 
out for a suburban bungalow on a mission which Mrs. 
Ashton meant, of course, to be entirely harmless. 

Scarcely had they reached the bungalow when Ashton 
and the girl appeared, none too soon to save the adven- 
turous wife from possibly regrettable consequences of 
her rash action. There the play fell down. Explanations 
were ready and trite, Barry was packed off with the girl, 
and Ashton remained for his wife’s lecture. Somewhere 
in this lecture was hidden the purpose of the play. Mrs. 
Ashton sought, employing the device of question and 
answer, to learn from her husband why she had failed 
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to hold him. Had she given too much or too little, too 
readily or too reluctantly? What was a wife’s duty to 
her husband; his to her? Were they incompatible? What 
could the matter be? 

The answer never appeared. The duologue ran on 
for many minutes; the questions were numerous and 
direct, and sometimes embarrassingly frank. But the 
author had no solution. However, it did appear, after 
the husband and wife had passed the night separately, 
that the answer to the riddle of their disunion came in 
their awakening to the necessity of mutual understanding. 
The Ashtons, full of forgiveness, greeted each other at 
dawn. That, apparently, was the exquisite hour. Miss 
George’s brittle style, her sparkle, her skill in give and 
take were not enough to make an entertainment of the 
play which probably is having its eternal sleep. 

Interest in “ The Exquisite Hour ” not rising to flood 
tide, Miss George was moved to give American staging to 
“Me and My Diary,” a satirical comedy in one act, 
written by Gertrude E. Jennings, Englishwoman, and 
dealing with the literary eccentricities of Margot Asquith. 
This opuscule was deficient in spirit and wit, but with 
better acting it might have wrought an effect. The prin- 
cipal actress did not appear to attempt a characteriza- 
tion; at least, she did not achieve it. 

The events of this little play pass on a day quickly 
following the publication of the sensational memoirs. 
A titled government official telephones to protest the 
penwoman’s grave betrayal of the secrets of Downing 
Street and in pour her friends and acquaintances, old 
and new; one to complain that she is scandalized on this 
page and that, another to berate the author for passing 
her by entirely. A parlor maid, inferentially in the 
book, comes to demand recompense for her injured 
feelings. This scene is designed to exhibit the heroine’s 
tact and wit, but it comes off awkwardly. An old lover, 
long lost in the Congo, puts in an appearance and gives 
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the autobiographer a thrill, but quickly disillusions her 
with an offer of help in grammar. The reviews, read in 
the play, also make much of the literary lady’s disregard 
of the rules of syntax. As in the case of “ The Exquisite 
Hour,” any word concerning Miss Jennings’ comedy also 
probably is necrological. 

Reference may be made, in passing, to “The Love 
Chef,” a comedy devised by Edgar Selwyn as a medium 
for the dialectic gift of Leo Carillo. It oscillated un- 
steadily between comedy and burlesque and its use of 
the expedient of making a servant of a titled foreigner 
had insufficient novelty to recommend the play to interest. 
Its life was brief. 

The season saw the production of several musical 
shows: “Love Birds,” ‘‘ Under the Bamboo Tree,” 
“Lola,” “Molly Darling” and “The Hollywood Fol- 
lies.” The lamented Bert Williams was the nominal star 
of “Under the Bamboo Tree,” a regulation musical 
comedy of the palm-fringed island sort. “ Love Birds ” 
and “ Lola” died very young with their finances involved. 

It is not possible to go further with the history of the 
season’s enterprises in the Midwest. The amateurs of 
the neighborhood repertory companies, acting in halls, 
homes, schools, churches and abandoned stables, have 
gone farther in exploration of new drama than the com- 
mercial managers, so-called. But their field is circum- 
scribed, their influence parochial and evanescent. Their 
disclosures neither ask nor merit admission to a list of 
the ten best plays of the season. 

A list of the ten best plays of the theatrical year in 
Chicago may seem a ghoulish roster to a drama lover of 
the East, for the list must contain the names of some 
antics which were old long ago. But here are the ten: 


“ Lightnin’ ” “Anna Christie ” 
“Nice People ” “The Intimate Strangers ” 
“The Bad Man” “Enter Madame ” 
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“The White-Headed Boy” “Mr. Pim Passes By ” 
“The Detour ” “ Liliom ” 


The foregoing ten were not equally successful with 
the lakeside public, but considering their locations and 
the quality of the acting bestowed upon them, all but 
two found perhaps the favor to which they were entitled. 
There was at no time in the season a dearth of drama of 
fair quality; there was at no time a plethora of plays 
worth while. Throughout the season the drama fared 
better than the various examples of lyric folly, yet good 
acting more often than good writing was the theater’s 
lure. 

Chicago, rapidly increasing the number of its theaters, 
is hastening to a time when experiment will be much 
more frequent, if not constant. Last season saw produc- 
tion at its nadir. 


“ ANNA CHRISTIE ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Eucene O’NEILL 


EUGENE O’NEILL, upon whom we have come to 
depend as a regular contributor to the best plays of the 
season, told his friend, George Jean Nathan, before 
“‘ Anna Christie ” was produced that whatever the recep- 
tion of the play might be he would have not a single 
alibi to offer. The cast, said he, was perfect; the direc- 
tion of Arthur Hopkins had brought more out of the 
play than even he, the author, had imagined was there, 
and the Robert Edmund Jones’ settings were strikingly 
true to the atmosphere with which he had labored to sur- 
round his drama. 

The play was first presented at ihe Vanderbilt Theatre, 
November 2, 1921, and, as it happened, no alibi was 
called for. The discriminating playgoers who had 
learned what to expect of O’Neill were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement. It is a rough play in that it is a 
story of rough characters. Much of its dialogue may 
prove offensive to playgoers of superfine sensibilities, and 
those readers who fear a similar reaction are reminded 
that it is the story of a coal barge captain, a prostitute, 
and a steamship stoker. These do not speak the language 
of the drawing room. But it is also one of the big 
dramas of the day, soundly human, impressively true in 
characterization and, in its bigger moments, intensely 
dramatic. 

The opening scene reveals the bar and a section of a 
small back room in “ Johnny-the-Priest’s” saloon near 
South Street, New York. There is a partition running 
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down the center of the stage, through which a swinging 
half-door lets into the “ sitting room” from the bar. A 
second door is from the “family entrance” on the ad- 
joining side street. It is typical of what the water-front 
saloon was in the pre-Volstead days, dark, grimy, for- 
bidding, sordid. Its principal hangers-on are sailors and 
longshoremen, with the “sitting room” devoted to the 
better acquaintance of the women of the district and 
their prospective patrons. At the bar “ Johnny ” himself 
presides. “ With his pale, thin, clean-shaven face, mild 
blue eyes and white hair, a cassock would seem more 
suited to him than the apron he wears.” Two longshore- 
men get their drinks and return to their jobs. Larry, 
the barkeeper, returns from his lunch, prepared to relieve 
the boss. A postman brings in a letter. It is addressed 
to “ Christopher Christopherson ” in care of the saloon 
proprietor. “A square head” name, laconically ob- 
serves the postman. “Old Chris, that’s who,” decides 
Larry. 

Chris Christopherson is the captain of a coal barge 
who has been doing most of his drinking at “ Johnny 
the-Priest’s ” hospitable saloon for several years, when- 
ever he is in port. Johnny hasn’t seen him for some 
months now, so he is likely to pop in at any time. The 
letter is postmarked St. Paul. It might be from old 
Chris’s daughter, seeing he is supposed to have a girl 
out west somewhere. 

They are still idly considering the possibility when 
Chris himself comes lurching through the street doors. 
“He is a short, squat, broad-shouldered man of about 
fifty, with a round, weather-beaten, red face from which 
his light blue eyes peer short-sightedly, twinkling with 
a simple good humor. His large mouth, overhung by 
a thick, drooping, yellow mustache, is childishly self- 
willed and weak, of an obstinate kindliness. A thick 
neck is jammed like a post into the heavy trunk of his 
body .... He is dressed in a wrinkled, ill-fitting, dark 
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suit of shore clothes, and wears a faded cap of gray 
cloth over his mop of grizzled, blond hair. . . .” 

Old Chris has been drinking and is of a mind to treat 
the world generously, particularly his old friends, Johnny 
and Larry, the barkeeper. As they drink he would regale 
them with song. He is just in from Norfolk and the 
“vedder ” has been “ dirty ” —“ yust fog, fog, fog all 
bloody time,” which has resulted in a slow voyage. 

There is an insistent ring at the back door, which re- 
minds Chris that he had left his lady friend, “ Marthy,” 
waiting at the family entrance. And Marthy is not one 
to wait patiently. He rushes now to let her in, and 
apologize. Marthy “ might be forty or fifty. Her jowly, 
mottled face, with its thick red nose, is streaked with 
interlacing purple veins. Her thick gray hair is piled 
anyhow in a greasy mop on top of her round head. Her 
figure is flabby and fat; her breath comes in wheezy 
gasps,” but aside from that she is fairly presentable. 
“ There still twinkles in her bloodshot blue eyes a youth- 
ful lust for life which hard usage had failed to stifle, and 
a sense of humor, mocking but good tempered. She 
wears a man’s cap, double-breasted man’s jacket and a 
grimy, calico skirt. Her bare feet are incased in a man’s 
brogan several sizes too large for her, which gives her 
a shuffling, wobbly gait.” 

It takes several scoops of lager and ale to mollify the 
angry Marthy, and while she drinks them the muddled 
Chris reads laboriously through his letter. And as he 
reads “his face lights up with an expression of mingled 
joy and bewilderment. . . . Suddenly he pounds his fist 
on the table with happy excitement.” 


Curis— Py Yimminy! Yust tank, Anna says she’s 
comin’ here right avay! She got sick on yob in St. Paul, 
she say. It’s short letter don’t tal me much more’n dat. 
(Beaming) Py golly, dat’s good news all at one tine for 
ole fallar! (Then turning to Marthy, rather shame- 
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facedly) You know, Marthy, Ay’ve tole you Ay don’t 
is my Anna since she was little gel in Sveden five year 
ole. 

Martuy — How old’ll she be now? 

Curis— She must be—Jlat me see—she must be 
twanty year ole, py Yo! 

_ Larry — (surprised). You’ve not seen her in fifteen 
years? 

Curis —- (suddenly growing somber — in a low tone). 
No. Ven she vas little gel, Ay vas bo’sun on vindjammer. 
Ay never gat home only few time dem year. Ay’m fool 
sailor faller. My voman— Anna’s mother —she gat 
tired vait all time Sveden for me ven Ay don’t navar 
come. She come dis country, bring Anna, dey go out 
Minnesota, live with her cousins on farm. Den ven her 
mo’der die ven Ay vas on voyage, Ay tank it’s better dem 
cousins keep Anna. Ay tank it’s better Anna live on 
farm, den she don’t know dat ole davil sea, she don’t 
know fader like me. 


Suddenly there begin to loom before Chris the new 
problems that Anna’s coming will put upon him. She 
must, for ofte thing, be kept clear of the sailor’s life; 
the thought of his daughter’s marrying one of his calling 
is maddening to old Chris. Then there is Marthy. Some- 
thing must be done about Marthy. Perhaps he can tell 
her a lie that will get her ashore and off the barge before 
Anna comes! Failing this— But Marthy, saves him 
from further worry, though for a time she takes malicious 
joy in teasing him until he is utterly miserable with fear 
of what she may do. Then she bursts into raucous 
laughter in her enjoyment of the situation. 


Martuy — (chuckling, scornfully). A squarehead 
tryin’ to kid Marthy Owen at this late day! After me 
campin’ with barge men the last twenty years. I’m wise 
to the game up, down, and sideways. I ain’t been born 
and dragged up on the waterfront for nothin’. Think I’d 
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make trouble, huh? Not me! I’ll pack up me duds and 
beat it. I’m quittin’ yuh, get me? I’m tellin’ yuh I’m 
sick ©’ stickin’ with yuh and I’m leavin’ yuh flat, see? 
There’s plenty of other guys on other barges waitin’ for 
me. Always was, I always found. (She slaps the aston- 
ished Chris on the back) So cheer up, Dutchy! Ill be 
offen the barge before she comes. You'll be rid o’ me 
for good — and me 0’ you — good riddance for both of 
us. Ho-ho! 


Chris is ready to celebrate with several more whiskies 
at the happy outcome of this particular complication. 
He can let his imagination soar now as to just what 
his little girl will be like. “ What you tank she look 
like, Marthy? Ay bet you she’s fine, good, strong gel, 
pooty like hell! Living on farm make her like dat. 
And Ay bet you some day she marry good, steady land 
fallar here in East, have home all her own, have kits — 
an’ den Ay’m ole grandfadder, py golly! An’ Ay go 
visit dem every time Ay gat in port near!” 

He would sing a song to express his joy, and pound 
the tables, and Marthy’s back. But Marthy warns him 
that celebrating is dangerous at the moment. Much better 
for him if he would go around the corner and “ put a 
feed” into himself. “ Listen, yuh old nut! Yuh don’t 
know what time yer kid’s liable to show up. Yuh want 
to be sober when she comes, don’t yuh?” He does, of 
course, and is soon on his way in quest of food. Chris 
is little more than out of the room before the family 
entrance bell rings again and Larry opens the door to 
admit “a tall, blond, fully developed girl of twenty, 
handsome after a large, Viking daughter fashion, but 
now run down in health and plainly showing all the out- 
ward evidences of belonging to the world’s oldest pro- 
fession. Her youthful face is already hard and cynical 
beneath its layer of make-up. Her clothes are the tawdry 
finery of peasant stock turned prostitute.” 
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She shuffles a little uncertainly and weakly into the 
room and sinks into a chair by the table. Larry waits 
expectantly. “Gimme a whisky — ginger ale on the 
side,” she says. As he turns to go, she adds, with a 
forced smile: “ And don’t be stingy, baby!”” A moment 
later she has downed the liquor at a gulp. “Gee,” she 
says, smiling across at the curious Marthy, “I needed 
that bad, all right, all right!” 

“Where’d yuh come from?” demands Marthy. “ St. 
Paul — out in Minnesota,” answers the girl. And the 
older woman bursts into hoarse, ironical laughter. “So 
this is Chris’ ‘ little gel!’ Gawd!” 

They are acquainted, presently, these two. Anna has 
a little money and a parched throat, after a day and a 
half on the train. She sat up all night in the day coach, 
and she is willing to buy drinks as long as her money 
lasts. Besides, she’s pretty weak, being just out of a 
hospital. 


Anna — (leaning over to Marthy, confidentially). The 
joint I was in out in St. Paul was raided. That was the 
start. The judge gave all us girls thirty days. The 
others didn’t seem to mind being in the cooler much. 
Some of ’em was used to it. But me, I couldn’t stand it. 
It got my goat right — couldn’t eat or sleep or nothin’. 
I never could stand bein’ caged up nowheres. I got good 
and sick and they had to send me to the hospital. It 
was nice there. I was sorry to leave it, honest. 

Martuy — (after a slight pause). Did yuh say yuh 
got to meet someone here? 

Anna — Yes. Oh, it’s not what you mean. It’s my 
old man I got to meet. Honest! It’s funny, too. I ain’t 
seen him since I was a kid — don’t even know what he 
looks like — yust had a letter every now and then. This 
was always the only address he give me to write him 
back. He’s yanitor of some building here now — used 
to be a sailor. 
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Martuy — (astonished). Janitor! 

Anna— Sure. And I was thinkin’ maybe, seein’ he 
ain’t never done a thing for me in his life, he might be 
willin’ to stake me to a room and eats till I get rested up. 
(Wearily) Gee, I sure need that rest! I’m knocked out. 
(Then resignedly) But I ain’t expectin’ much from him. 
Give you a kick when you’re down, that’s what all men 
do. (With sudden passion) Men! I hate ’em! —all 
of ’em! And I don’t expect he’ll turn out no better than 
the rest. (Then with sudden interest) Say, do you hang 
out around this dump much? 


Marthy does, off and on. And she knows “ Old Chris.” 
—A funny old nut, but, “ Yuh can bet your life, kid, 
he’s as good an old guy as ever walked on two feet. 
That goes!” 

But Marthy is obliged to explain to Anna that Chris 
is not a janitor. He is the captain of a barge —a coal 
barge. And it is probably on the barge that he will 
expect his daughter to live. 


ANNA — (scornfully). Me? On a dirty coal barge! 
What d’you think I am? 

Martuy — (resenifully). What d’yuh know about 
barges, huh? Bet yuh ain’t never seen one. That’s what 
comes of his bringin’ yuh up inland — away from the 
old devil, sea — where yuh’d be safe! Gawd! 

Anna — (angrily). His bringing me up! Is that 
what he tells people! I like his nerve! He let them 
cousins of my old woman’s keep me on their farm and 
work me to death like a dog. 

Martuy — Well, he’s got queer notions on some 
ae I’ve heard him say a farm was the best place for 
a kid. 

ANNA— Sure. That’s what he’d always answer back 
—and a lot of crazy stuff about staying away from the 
sea — stuff I couldn’t make head or tail to. I thought 
he must be nutty. 
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Martuy — (casually). He is, on that one point. So 
yuh didn’t fall for life on the farm, huh? 

Anna —I should say not! The old man of the family, 
his wife, and four sons —I had to slave for all of ’em. 
I was only a poor relation, and they treated me worse 
than they dare treat a hired girl. (After a moment’s 
hesitation — somberly) It was one of the sons—the 
youngest — started me — when I was sixteen. After that, 
I hated ’em all so I'd killed ’em if I’d stayed. So I run 
away —to St. Paul. 

Martuy — I’ve heard Old Chris talkin’ about your 
bein’ a nurse girl out there. Was that all a bluff yuh 
put up when yuh wrote him? 

Anna — Not on your life, it wasn’t. It was true for 
two years. I didn’t go wrong all at one jump. Bein’ a 
nurse girl was yust what finished me. Takin’ care of 
other people’s kids, always listenin’ to their bawling and 
crying, caged in, when you’re only a kid yourself and 
want to get out and see things! At last I got the chance 
—to get into that house. And you bet your life I took 
it! (Defiantly) And I ain’t sorry, neither. (After a 
pause — with bitter hatred) It was all men’s fault — 
the whole business. It was men on the farm ordering 
and beating me — and giving me the wrong start. Then, 
when I was a nurse, it was men again hangin’ around, 
bothering me, trying to see what they could get. (She 
gives a hard laugh) And now it’s men all the time. 
Gawd, I hate ’em all, every mother’s son of ’em! Don’t 
you? 

MartHy — Oh, I dunno. There’s good ones and bad 
ones, kid. You’ve just had a run of bad luck with ’em, 
that’s all. Your old man, now — Old Chris — he’s a 
zocd one. 

Anna — (skeptically). He'll have to show me. 

Now old Chris is back from his lunch. Marthy hears 
him as he comes into the bar. She goes to the swinging 
door to warn him, as well as she can, that Anna has 
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arrived and that she (Marthy) is going down to the 
barge to get her clothes and get out. 

Chris “stands before the door to that back room in an 
agony of embarrassed emotion — then he forces himself 
to a bold decision, pushes open the door and walks in. 
He stands there, casts a shy glance at Anna whose bril- 
liant clothes, and to him, high-toned appearance, awe 
him terribly. He looks about him with pitiful nervous- 
ness as if to avoid the appraising with which she takes 
in his face, his clothes, etc.— his voice seeming to plead 
for her forbearance.” 


Curis — Anna! 

Anna — (acutely embarrassed in her turn). Hello — 
father. She told me it was you. I yust got here a little 
while ago. 

Curis — (goes slowly over to her chair). It’s good 
— for see you — after all dem years, Anna. (He bends 
down over her. After an embarrassed struggle they 
manage to kiss each other.) 

ANNA — (a trace of genuine feeling in her voice). 
It’s good to see you, too. 


ANNA — (resentfully). But why didn’t you never come 
home them days? Why didn’t you never come out West 
to see me? 

Curis — (slowly). Ay tank, after your mo’der die 
ven Ay vas avay on voyage, it’s better for you you don’t 
never see me. Ay don’t know, Anna, vhy Ay don’t never 
come home Sveden in ole year. Ay vant come home end 
of every voyage. Ay want see your mo’der, your two 
bro’der before dey vas drowned, you ven you vas born 
—but— Ay don’t go. Ay sign on oder ships — go 
South America, go Australia, go China, go every port all 
over vorld many time — but Ay never go aboard ship 
sail for Sveden. Ven Ay gat money pay for passage 
home as passenger den — (He bows his head guiltily) 
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Ay forgat and Ay spend all money. Ven Ay tank again 
it’s too late. (He sighs) Ay don’t know vhy but dat’s 
way with most sailor faller, Anna. Dat ole devil sea 
make dem crazy fools with her dirty tricks. It’s so. 

Anna — (Who has watched him keenly while he has 
been speaking. With a trace of scorn in her voice). 
Then you think the sea’s to blame for everything, eh? 
Well, you’re still workin’ on it, ain’t you, spite of all 
you used to write me about hatin’ it. That dame was 
here told me you was captain of a coal barge — and you 
wrote me you was janitor of a building! 

Curis — (embarrassed, but lying glibly). Oh, I work 
on land long time as yanitor. Yust short time ago Ay 
got dis yob ’cause Ay vas sick, need open air. 

Anna — (skeptically). Sick? You? You’d never 
think it. 

Curis — And, Anna, dis ain’t real sailor yob. Dis 
ain’t real boat on sea. She’s yust ole tub — like piece 
of land with house on it dat float. Yob on her ain’t sea 
yob. No. Ven your mo’der die, Ay keep my word, py 
yingo! 


Curis — (eagerly). But Ay gat place, Anna — nice 
place. You rest all you want, py yimminy! You don’t 
never have to vork as nurse gel no more. You stay 
with me, py golly! 

Anna — (pleased by his eagerness). Then you’re 
really glad to see me — honest? 

Curis — (pressing one of her hands in both of his). 
Anna, Ay like see you like hell, Ay tal you. An’ don’t 
you talk no more about getting yob. You stay with me. 
Ay don’t see you for long time, don’t forgat dat. (His 
voice trembles) Ay’m gatting ole. Ay got no vone in 
vorld but you. 

ANNA — (touched -— embarrassed by this unfamiliar 
emotion). Thanks. It sounds good to hear someone — 
talk to me that way. Say, though — if you’re so lonely 
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— it’s funny —why ain’t you never married again? 

Curis — (shaking his head emphatically — after a 
pause, slowly). Ay love your mo’der too much for ever 
do dat, Anna. 

Anna — (impressed, slowly). 1 don’t remember 
nothin’ about her. What was she like? Tell me. 

Curis — Ay tal you all about everything — and you 
tell me all tangs happen to you. But not here now. Dis 
ain’t good place for young gel, anyway. Only no good 
sailor fallar come here for gat drunk. (He gets to his 
feet quickly and picks up her bag) You come with me, 
Anna. You need lie down, gat rest. 


But Anna is still of a mind to hang back. She cannot 
quite reconcile herself to the thought of a coal barge as 
a fit home for a convalescent, even of her kind. But 
Chris’ enthusiasm inspires her with some little hope. 
Life on a coal barge is not as grimy as it sounds, accord- 
ing to his description. “Tug come an’ ve gat towed 
out on voyage — yust water all around, and sun, and 
fresh air, and good grub for make you strong, healthy 
gel.” She is still thirsty, she tells him, and he orders 
a little port wine for her that she may celebrate “ dis 
vun time.” 

In the bar Chris gets the drinks. “ Who’s the blonde?” 
demands Larry. And Chris answers proudly, “‘ Dat vas 
Anna, Larry ... Don’t you tank she vas pooty gel?” 
To which Larry replies embarrassedly that she sure ‘is; 
a peach, in fact. 

In the sitting room Anna has collapsed again. She 
has tried, with Chris away, to take her bag and “ beat 
it,” and found her strength unequal to the venture. Sadly 
she sinks into a chair, covers her face with her hands 
and sobs. She recovers hurriedly when Chris comes 


again with the drinks, however, though he looks at her 
searchingly. 
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Curis — You look tired, Anna. Vell, Ay make you 
take good long rest now. (Picking up his beer) Come, 
you drink vine. It put new life in you. (She lifts her 
glass —he grins) Skoal, Anna! You know dat Svedish 
word? 

Anna — Skoal! (Downing her port at a gulp like a 
drink of whiskey — her lips trembling) Skoal? I guess 
I know that word, all right, all right!—The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Ten days later the deeply-laden barge, Simeon Win- 
throp, is at anchor in the outer harbor of Provincetown, 
Mass. “It is ten o’clock at night. Dense fogs shroud 
the barge at all sides, and she floats motionless on a 
calm. ... To the right of the visible section of the 
barge is the cabin, its misty windows glowing wanly with 
the light of a lamp inside. The chimney of the cabin 
stove rises a few feet above the roof. The doleful tolling 
of the bells, on Long Point, on ships at anchor, breaks 
the silence at regular intervals.” 

Anna is standing on a coil of rope on which a lantern 
rests. “She looks healthy, transformed, the natural 
color has come back to her face. She has on a black, 
oilskin coat, but wears no hat. She is staring out into 
the fog astern with an expression of awed wonder. The 
door is pushed open and Chris appears. He is dressed 
in yellow oilskins — coat, pants, sou’wester — and wears 
high sea-boots.” 

Chris would have Anna come in. The fog is bad, 
“-vorst one of her (the sea’s) dirty tricks.” But Anna 
loves it. “It’s so funny and still. I feel as if I was 
out ‘of things altogether,” she muses, feelingly. She has 
come to like the sea, too — as much as she has seen of it. 


Curis — (glancing at her moodily). Dat’s foolish 
talk, Anna. You see her more, you don’t talk dat vay. 
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(seeing her irritation he hastily adopts a more cheerful 
tone) But Ay’m glad you like it on barge. Ay’m glad 
it makes you feel good again. (With a placating grin) 
You like live like dis alone with ole fa’der, eh? 

Anna — Sure I do. Everything’s been so different 
from anything I ever run across before. And now — this 
fog —Gee, I wouldn’t have missed it for nothing. I 
never thought living on ships was so different from land. 
Gee, I’d yust love to work on it, honest I would, if I 
was a man. I don’t wonder you always been a sailor. 

Curis — (vehemently). Ay ain’t sailor, Anna. And 
dis ain’t real sea. You only see nice part. (Then as she 
doesn’t answer, he continues hopefully) Vell, fog lift 
in morning, Ay tank. 

ANNA — (the exultation again in her voice). I love 
it! I don’t give a rap if it never lifts! (After a pause) 
It makes me feel clean — out here —’s if I'd taken a 


bath. 


But Chris won’t give up. If he cannot make her come 
in, out of the fog, he can at least do something to kill 
this growing interest in the sea which she is showing. 
So he talks with her of its treacheries and of the dirty 
tricks it has played him all his life. And little by little 
she learns much of his life that she had not known be- 
fore. “ Was the men in our family always sailors?” she 
asks; “as far back as you know about?” 


Curis — Yes. Damn fools! All men in our village 
on Coast, Sveden, go to sea. Ain’t nutting else for dem 
to do. My fa’der die on board ship in Indian Ocean. 
He’s buried at sea. Ay don’t never know him only a 
little bit. Den my tree bro’der, older’n me, dey go on 
ships, den Ay go too. Den my mo’der she’s left all ’lone. 
She die pooty quick after dat—all "lone. Ve vas all 
avay on voyage when she die. (He pauses sadly) Two 
my bro’der dey gat lost on fishing boat same like your 
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bro’ders vas drowned. My oder bro’der, he save money, 
gave up sea, dan he die home in bed. He’s only one dat 
ole devil don’t kill. (Defiantly) But me, Ay bet you 
Ay die ashore in bed, too! ... Dey’re all fool fallar, 
dem fallar in our family. Dey all vork rotten yob on 
sea for nutting, don’t care nutting but yust gat big pay 
day in pocket, gat drunk, gat robbed, ship avay again 
on oder voyage. Dey don’t come home. Dey don’t do 
anytang like good man do. And dat ole devil, sea, 
sooner, later, she svallow dem up. 

Anna — (with an excited laugh). Good sports, I’d 
call ’em. (Then hastily) But say — listen — did all 
the women of the family marry sailors? 

Curis — (eagerly — seeing a chance to drive home his 
point). Yes—and it’s bad on dem like hell vorst of 
all. Dey don’t see deir men only once in long while. 
Dey set and vait all ‘lone. And vhen deir boys grow up, 
go to sea, dey sit and vait some more. (Vehemently) 
Any gel marry sailor, she crazy fool! Your mo’der she 
tal you same tang if she vas alive. 


But Anna is not depressed. Rather she is exalted by 
her belated contact with the sea. “ But why d’you sup- 
pose I feel so—so—like I’d found something Id 
missed and been looking for —’s if this was the right 
place for me to fit in? And I seem to have forgot — 
everything that’s happened — like it didn’t matter no 
more. And I feel clean, somehow — like you feel yust 
after you’ve taken a bath. And I feel happy for once 
— yes, honest! —happier than I ever been anywhere 
before! It’s nutty for me to feel that way, don’t you 
think?” “Ay tank Ay’m damn fool for bring you on 
dis voyage, Anna,” he answers, a grim foreboding in 
his voice.: 

From the port side of the barge comes the hail of a 
man’s husky, exhausted voice: “Ahoy!” Evidently 
“ some sailor fallar who has lost his course in the fog.” 
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grunts Chris, as he goes to lend a hand. For a moment 
Anna resents the intrusion. “ Why don’t that guy stay 
where he belongs?” she mutters, staring again into the 
fog in an effort to recover the mood that has been lost. 

There is much scuffling up forward and some muffled 
orders. Then “Chris appears from around the cabin 
to port. He is supporting the limp form of a man 
dressed in dungarees, holding one of the man’s arms 
around his neck. The deckhand, Johnson, a young, 
blonde Swede follows him, helping along another ex- 
hausted man in similar fashion. Anna turns to look at 
them.” 


Curis — (stopping for a second). Anna! You come 
help, will you? You find vhiskey in cabin. Dese fallars 
need drink for fix dem. Dey vas near dead. 

Anna — (hurrying to him). Sure — but who are they? 
What’s the trouble? 

Curis — Sailor fallars. Deir steamer gat wrecked. 
Dey been five days in open boat —four fallars — only 
one left able stand up. Come, Anna. 


Now they are all aboard, save one, and Johnson has 
gone to help him. Then “ Mat Burke stumbles in around 
the port side of the cabin. He moves slowly, feeling his 
way uncertainly. ... He is stripped to the waist; has 
on nothing but a pair of dirty dungaree pants. He is a 
powerful, broad-chested, six-footer; his face handsome 
in a hard, rough, bold, defiant way. He is about thirty, 
in the full power of his heavy-muscled, immense strength. 

He finds his way to the coil of hawser and sits 
down on it in an attitude of spent weariness.” 
__ His mind still wanders as he talks aloud to himself. 
He is still in the boat, urging, cursing, ordering the men 
to row. Anna comes out of the cabin with a tumbler a 
quarter full of whiskey for him. The light from the 
door falls upon his naked dirtiness and she instinctively 
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recoils, but overcomes her first feeling of repulsion and 
hands him the drink. 

Lifting his head slowly Burke looks upon Anna as 
upon a vision. “Is it dreaming I am?” he mutters. Is 
she a mermaid come out of the sea to torment him? 
The drink sets him straight. “Tis rale flesh and blood 
she is!” 


BurkE — And what is a fine, ea iotie woman the 
like of you doing on this dirty scow? 

Anna — (coldly). Never you mind. (Then half- 
amused, in spite of herself) Say, you’re a great one, 
honest — starting right in kidding after what you’ve been 
through. 

Burke — (delighted — proudly). Ah, it was nothing 
— aisy for a rale man with guts to him, the like of me. 
(He laughs) All in the day’s work, darlin’. (Then 
more seriously, but still in a boastful, confidential tone) 
But I won’t be denyin’ ’twas a damned narrow squeak. 
We'd all ought to be with Davy Jones at the bottom of 
the sea, by rights. And only for me, I’m tellin’ you, and 
the great strength and guts is in me, we'd be being 
scoffed by the fishes this minute! 

ANNA — (contemptuously). Gee, you hate yourself, 
don’t you? (Then turning away from him, indifferently) 
Well, you’d better come in and lie down. You must 
want to sleep. 

Burke — Lie down and sleep, is it? Divil a wink I’m 
after having for two days and nights and divil a bit I’m 
needing now! Let you not be thinking I’m the like of 
them three weak scuts come in the boat with me. I could 
lick the three of them sitting down with one hand tied 
behind me. They may be bate out but I’m not — and 
I’ve been rowing the boat with them lying in the bottom 
not able to raise a hand for the last two days we was in 
it. (Furiously, as he sees this is making no impression 
upon her) And I can lick all hands on this tub wan by 
wan, tired as I am! 
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Anna — (sarcastically). Gee, ain’t you a hard guy! 
(Then with a trace of sympathy as she notices him sway- 
ing from weakness) But never mind that fight talk. Vl 
take your word for all you’ve said. Go on and sit down 
out here, anyway, if I can’t get you to come inside. (He 
sits down weakly) You’re all in, you might as well own 
up to it. 


But Mat is not one to admit to weakness. He’s a fine 
man, and a strong man, and he knows it, and she knows 
it, too. And he would be after stealin’ a kiss from her, 
seeing it is plain she is too fine a girl for the likes of the 
old squarehead that owns the scow! But Anna will have 
none of that and pushes him away with such force that 
in his weakened condition he falls heavily and, for a 
moment, is completely knocked out. Frightened now, 


she kneels beside him, “ raising his head to her knee and ~ 


staring into his face anxiously for some sign of life.” 

He’s far from dead, is Mat, though ’twas a powerful 
push she gave him. “ There’s not a man in the world 
can say the same as you, that he seen Mat. Burke lying 
at his feet and him dead to the world!” 


ANNA — (rather remorsefully). Forget it. I’m sorry 
it happened, see? (Burke rises and sits on the bench — 
then severely) Only you had no right to be getting fresh 
with me. Listen, now, and don’t go gettin’ any more 
wrong notions. I’m on this barge because I’m making a 
trip with me father. The captain’s my father. Now you 
know. 

BurkE — The old square —the old Swede, I mean? 

Anna — Yes. 

BurKE — (rising and peering into her face). Sure I 
might have known it, if I wasn’t a bloody fool from 
birth. Where else’d you get that fine yellow hair; it’s 
like a golden crown on your head. 

ANNA — (with an amused laugh). Say, nothing stops 
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you, does it? (Then attempting a severe tone again) 
But don’t you think you ought to be apologizing for what 
you said and done yust a minute ago instead of trying to 
kid me with that mush? 

Burke — (indignantly). Mush! (Earnestly) Indade, 
and I will ask your pardon a thousand times — and on 
my knees, if ye like. I didn’t mean a word of what I 
said or did. (Resentful again for a second) But divil 
a woman in all the ports of the world has ever made a 
great fool of me that way before. 

ANNA — (with amused sarcasm). I see. You mean 
you're a lady-killer and they all fall for you. 

BurkE — Leave off your fooling! ’Tis that is after 
my getting my back up at you. “Tis no lie I’m telling 
you about the women. Though it’s a great jackass I am 
to be mistaking you, even in anger, for the like of them 
cows on the waterfront is the only women I’ve met up 
with since I was growed to a man. (As Anna shrinks 
away from him at this, he hurries on pleadingly) Ym 
a hard, rough man, and I’m not fit, I’m thinking, to be 
kissing the shoe-soles of a fine, decent girl the like of 
yourself. *Tis only the ignorance of your kind made me 
see you wrong. So you'll forgive me, for the love of 
God, and let us be friends from this out. (Passionately) 
I’m thinkin’ I’d rather be friends with you than have my 
wish for anything else in the world. (He holds out his 
hand to her shyly.) 

Anna — (looking queerly at him, pleased in spite of 
herself). Sure! 


Now Mat would know more of Anna and of her life 
ashore. But she is not inclined to talk of herself. She’s 
a governess, she tells him; “I take care of kids for 
people and learn them things.” But let them not talk 
of her; let him tell her about the wreck and how he 
came to be saved, when so many were drowned. It was, 
of course, because of the great strength of him, and his 
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rowing for two days with the three others in the bottom 
of the boat, dead to the world. 

It was a terrible end for those who were drowned, 
thinks Anna. It would be, agrees Burke, for “them 
swabs does live on land, maybe. But for the like of us 
does be roaming the seas a good end, I’m telling you — 
quick and clane.” “Yes, clean,” she answers, struck 
by the word. “ That’s yust the word for —all of it — 
the way it makes me feel.” “That’s the way with the sea,” 
Burke agrees. “I’m thinking you have a bit of it in 
your blood, too.” And soon he is “ kidding again” and 
all but asking her to marry him. 


Burke — It’s a hard and lonesome life, the sea is. 
The only women you’d meet in the ports of the world 
who'd be willing to speak you a kind word isn’t woman 
at all. You know the kind I mane, and they’re a poor, 
wicked lot, God forgive them. They’re looking to steal 
the money from you only. 

Anna — (her face averted — rising to her feet — agi- 
tatedly). I think —I guess I’d better see what’s doing 
inside. 

BurKE — (afraid he has offended her). Don’t go, 
I’m saying. Is it I’ve given you offense with my talk of 
the like of them? Don’t heed it at all! I’m clumsy in 
my wits when it comes to talking proper with a girl the 
like of you. And why wouldn’t I be? Since the first 
day I left home for to go to sea punching coal, this is 
the first time I’ve had a word with a rale, decent woman. 
So don’t turn your back on me now, and we beginning 
to be friends. 

Anna — (forcing a smile). Vm not sore at you, 
honest. 

BurkE — (gratefully). God bless you! 

Anna — But if you honestly think the sea’s such a 
rotten life, why don’t you get out of it? 

Burke — Work on land, is it? (She nods. He spits 
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scornfully) Digging spuds in the muck from dawn to 
dark, I suppose? I wasn’t made for it, Miss. 

Anna — (with a laugh). I thought you’d say that. 

Burke — But there’s good jobs and bad jobs at sea, 
like there’d be on land. I’m thinking if it’s in the stoke- 
hole of a proper liner I was, I’d be able to have a little 
house and be home to it wan week out of four. And I’m 
thinking that maybe then I’d have the luck to find a fine, 
dacent girl — the like of yourself, now — would be will- 
ing to wed with me. 


Anna — (held by his eyes for a moment, shrinks back 
from him with a strange, broken laugh). Say — are you 
— going crazy? Are you trying to kid me? Proposing 
— to me! — for Gawd’s sake! — on such short acquaint- 
ance! 


“ Chris comes out of the cabin and stands staring blink- 
ingly astern. When he makes out Anna in such intimate 
proximity to this strange sailor, an angry expression 
comes over his face.” 


Burke — (following her — with a fierce, pleading in- 
sistence). I’m telling you there’s the will of God in it 
that brought me safe through the storm and fog to the 
one spot in the world where you was! Think of that 
now, and isn’t it queer — 

Curis— Anna! (He comes toward them, raging, his 
fists clenched) Anna, you gat in cabin, you hear! 

Anna — (all her emotions immediately transformed 
into resentment at his bullying tone). Who d’you think 
you're talking to —a slave? 

Curis — (hurt — his voice breaking). You need gat 
rest, Anna. You gat sleep. (She does not move. He 
turns on Burke, furiously) What you doing here, you 
sailor fallar? You ain’t sick like oders. You gat in 
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fo’c’stle. Dey give you bunk. (Threateningly) You 
hurry, Ay tal you. 

Anna — But he is sick. Look at him. He can hardly 
stand up. 

BurkE — (straightening and throwing out his chest — 
with a bold laugh). Is it giving me orders ye are, me 
bucko? Let ye look out, then! With wan hand, weak 
as I am, I can break ye in two and fling the pieces over 
the side—and your crew after you. (Stopping abruptly) 
I was forgetting. You’re her old man and I’d not raise 
a fist to you for the world. (His knees sag, he wavers 
and seems about to fall. Anna utters an exclamation of 
alarm and hurries to his side.) 

Anna — (taking one of his arms over her shoulder). 
Come on in the cabin. You can have my bed if there 
ain’t no other place. 

Burke — Glory be to God, is it holdin’ my arm about 
your neck, you are? Anna! Anna! Sure it’s a sweet 
name is suited to you. 

ANNA — Ssssh!  Ssssh! 

BurkE — Whist, is it? Indade and I'll not. Ill be 
roaring it out like a foghorn over the sea! You're the 
girl of the world and we'll be marrying soon and I don’t 
care who knows it. 

AnNA— Ssssh! Never mind that talk. You go to 
sleep. 


“They go out of sight into the cabin. Chris, who has 
been listening to Burke’s last words with open-mouthed 
amazement, stands looking after them hopelessly.” 


Curis — (turning suddenly and shaking his fist out at 
the sea— with bitter hatred). Dat’s your dirty trick, 
damn ole devil, you! (Jn a frenzy of rage) But, py 
God, you don’t do dat! Not while Ay’m living! No, 
py God, you don’t! 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


The scene is the interior of the cabin on the Simeon 
Winthrop, “a narrow, low-ceilinged compartment, the 
walls of which are painted a light brown with white 
trimming. . . . White curtains, clean and stiff, are at 
the windows. A table with two cane-bottomed chairs 
stands in the center of the cabin. A dilapidated wicker 
rocker, painted brown, is also by the table. 

“Tt is afternoon of a sunny day about a week later ” 
and the barge is at dock in Boston Harbor. “ Anna is 
seated in the rocking chair by the table with a news- 
paper in her hand. She is not reading, but staring 
straight in front of her. She looks unhappy, troubled, 
frowningly concentrated in her thoughts. Chris wanders 
about the room casting quick, uneasy side glances at 
her face.” He sings dolefully of his friend “ Yosephine ” 
in an attempt to cover his apparent uneasiness concerning 
Anna. The singing irritates her. “Gee,” she exclaims 
finally, “I sure wish I was out of this dump and back in 
New York!” 

Chris, too, is tired of lying around, but he can’t quite 
understand why Anna is so restless. She has been having 
a good time in Boston, going ashore every night with 
Mat Burke —to picture shows. ... Evidently it is an 
old quarrel with these two, and Anna resents its recur- 
rence. Hasn’t she been back on board every night at 
eleven? What right has he to be suspicious of her? 
Or Mat? 

Chris is not suspicious — of her. “ Yust worried.” 
He knows “ what kind of fallar those stokers are ” — “ de 
dirtiest, rough gang of no-good fallars in vorld.” Strong, 
for fight, it may be, but there are other ways of fighting 
them than with fists. And Mat Burke had better have a 


care — which makes Anna laugh. 


Anna — (suddenly changing her tone — persuasively). 
Aw, come on, be good. What’s eating you, anyway? 
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Don’t you want no one to be nice to me except yourself? 

Curis — (placated). Yes, Ay do, Anna— only not 
fallar on sea. But Ay like for you marry steady fallar 
what got good yob on land. You have little home in 
country all your own. 

Anna — Oh, cut it out. (Scornfully) Little home in 
the country! I wish you could have seen the little home 
in the country where you had me in jail till I was six- 
teen. Some day you’re going to get me so mad with that 
talk, I’m going to turn loose on you and tell you — a lot 
of things that’ll open your eyes. 

Curis — (alarmed). Ay don’t vant — 

Anna —I know you don’t; but you keep on talking 
yust the same. 

Curis — Ay don’t talk no more den, Anna. 

Anna — Then promise me you'll cut out saying nasty 
things about Mat Burke every chance you get. 

Curis— Vhy? You like dat fallar—very much, 
Anna? 

Anna — Yes, I certainly do! He’s a regular man, no 
matter what faults he’s got. One of his fingers is worth 
all the hundreds of men I met out there — inland. 

Curis — (his face darkening). Maybe you tank you 
love him, den? 

Anna — (defiantly). What of it if I do? 

Curis — Maybe — you tank you — marry him? 

Anna—No! (Chris’ face lights up with relief. Anna 
continues, slowly, a trace of sadness in her voice) If 
I'd met him four years ago — or even two years ago — 
I'd have jumped at the chance, I tell you that straight. 
And I would now — only he’s such a simple guy — a big 
kid — and I ain’t got the heart to fool him. (Breaking 
off suddenly) But don’t never say again he ain’t good 
enough for me. It’s me ain’t good enough for him. 


She must be crazy to talk that way, thinks Chris. Well, 
Anna agrees, perhaps she is. There have been tinies the 
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last two or three days when she has thought so... . 
Now she has gone to walk to the end of the deck. Out 
the window of the cabin Chris shakes his fist in the direc- 
tion of the sea. “ Dirty ole davil, you!” he mumbles. 

The door is flung open by Mat Burke. “ Chris scowls 
at the intruder, and his hand instinctively goes back to 
the sheath knife on his hip. Burke is dressed up — wears 
a cheap blue suit, a striped cotton shirt, a black tie and 
black shoes newly shined. His face is beaming with 
good humor. For this, as he has planned it, will be his 
wedding day. 

“T’ll take this chance when we’re alone to have a word 
with you,” he tells the scowling Chris; “ and that word 
is soon said. I’m marrying your Anna before this day 
is out and you might as well make up your mind to it, 
whether you like it or no.” 

“ That’s easy to say,” sneers Chris. But as it happens 
Anna has told him differently. She will never marry 
fallar like him. 


BurkE — I’1l not believe it. ’Tis a great old liar you 
are, and a divil to be making a power of trouble if you 
had your way. But ’tis not trouble I’m looking for, and 
me sitting down here. (Earnestly) Let us be talking it 
out now as man to man. You’re her father, and wouldn’t 
it be a shame for us to be at each other’s throats like a pair 
of dogs, and I married with Anna. So out with the truth, 
man alive. What is it you’re holding against me at all? 

Curis — (a bit placated by Burke’s evident sincerity). 
Vell —I don’t vant for Anna to gat married. Listen, 
you fallar. Ay’m ole man. Ay don’t see Anna for fifteen 
years. She vas all Ay gat in vorld. And now vhen she 
come on first trip — you tank Ay want her leave me lone 
again? 

Burke — (heartily). Let you not be thinking I have 
no heart at all for the way you’d be feeling. 

Curis — (pleading). Dan you do right tang, eh? 
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You ship avay again, leave Anna alone. (Cajoling) Big 
fallar like you dat’s on sea, he don’t need vife. He gat 
new gel in every port, you know dat. 

BurRKE — (angry for a second). God stiffen you! 
(Then calmly) Ill not be giving you the lie on that. 
But divil take you, there’s a time comes to every man 
on sea or land isn’t a born fool, when he’s sick of the lot 
of them cows and wearing his heart out to meet up with 
a fine dacent girl, and have a home to call his own and 
be rearing up children in it. "Tis small use you’re asking 
me to leave Anna. She’s the wan woman of the world 
for me and I can’t live without her now, I’m thinking. 


But there’s no agreement in them. Chris will not be 
beaten, neither by no-good sailor fallar like Burke, or 
by that ole davil, sea. And for all Burke’s struggle to 
keep his temper, they’re soon hurling curses at each other. 
And now Chris, in a towering rage, springs at Burke 
with his sheath knife in his hand. He’s no match for the 
younger man, however, and is flung back, empty-handed, 
against the cabin wall. Before they can resume the fight 
Anna has entered the cabin. Like whipped boys they try 
to lie themselves clear of her suspicion that they have 
been at each other’s throats. 

But Burke is in no mood to let the argument pass 
entirely. It may be as well finished one time as another. 
Especially as Anna is demanding an explanation. So 
“he draws a deep breath, and then plunges in boldly.” 


BurkE — The whole of it’s in a few words only. So’s 
he’d make no mistake, and him hating the sight of me, I 
told him in his teeth I loved you. (Passionately) And 
that’s God’s truth, Anna, and well you know it! 

Curis — (scornfully — forcing a laugh). Ho-ho! He 
tal same tang to gel every port he go! 

Anna — (resenifully). Shut up, can’t you? (Then 
to Burke) I know it’s true, Mat. I don’t mind what he 
says. 
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‘BurKE — God bless you. 

Anna — And then what? 

Burke — And then — and then I said —I said I was 
sure —I told him I thought you have a bit of love for 
me, too. (Passionately) Say you do, Anna! Let you 
not destroy me entirely, for the love of God! 

Anna — (deeply moved). So you told him that, Mat? 
No wonder if he was mad. (Forcing out the words) 
Well, maybe it’s true, Mat. Maybe I do. I been think- 
ing and thinking —I didn’t want to, Mat, I'll own up 
to that — I tried to cut it out — but — (she laughs help- 
lessly) I guess I can’t help it anyhow. So I guess I do, 
Mat. (Then with a sudden joyous defiance) Sure I do! 
What’s the use of kidding myself different? Sure I love 
you, Mat! 

Curis — (with a cry of pain). Anna! 

BurkE — God be praised! 

Anna — And I ain’t never loved a man in my life 
before, you can always believe that— no matter what 
happens. 

Burke — Sure I do be believing ivery word you iver 
said or iver will say. And ’tis you and me will be having 
a grand, beautiful life together to the end of our day. 


With that he tries to kiss her, and though at first she 
turns away, she yields finally, “overcome by a fierce 
impulse of passionate love. She takes his head in both 
her hands and holds his face close to hers, staring into 
his eyes. Then she kisses him full on the lips.” 

Then “pushing him away from her and forcing a 
broken laugh,” she cries “ good-by!” and starts for the 
door. It is mystifying to Burke, this “ good-by,” now 
that they have just been pledged to each other with full 
understanding. But Chris begins to understand. And 
there is a “foolish hope in his eyes” as he refuses to 
shake hands with the exultant Burke, or to consider the 
matter settled. “Tis a rotten bad loser ye are, divil 
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mend you!” cries Burke. “Ay don’t lose,” answers 
Chris. “ Anna says she like you little bit, but you don’t 
hear her say marry you, Ay bet.” 

Nor does he; for Anna, quiet now, but determined, 
confirms his hope. She cannot marry Mat; the kiss was 
really her “ good-by.” But why, he demands; why? 


Anna — (resolutely). I can’t tell you — and I won't. 
I got a good reason — and that’s all you need to know. 
I can’t marry you, that’s all there is to it. (Distractedly) 
So, for Gawd’s sake, let’s talk of something else. 

Burke —T’ll not! (Then fearfully) Is it married to 
someone else you are —in the West maybe? 

Anna — (vehemenily). I should say not. 

BurKE — (regaining his courage). To the divil with 
all other reasons then. They don’t matter with me at 
all. (Masterfully) Im thinkin’ you’re the like of them 
women can’t make up their mind till they’re drove to it. 
Well, then, [’ll make up your mind for you bloody quick. 
(He takes her by the arm, grinning to soften his serious 
bullying) We've had enough of talk! Let you be going 
into your room now and be dressing in your best and 
we'll be going ashore. 

Curis — (aroused — angrily). No, py God, she don’t 
do dat! (He takes hold of her arm.) 


Anna, instinctively repelled by Mat’s new tone of 
authority, draws away from him. Where does he get 
that stuff? What right has he to be ordering her about? 
Or Chris? Or any man? She'll have none of either 
of them, if it comes to that. And stung finally by their 
ugly quarreling over possession of her she turns defiantly, 
“blazing out at them passionately.” 


Anna — You can go to hell, both of you! (She laughs 
wildly) You’re yust like all the rest of them — you two! 
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Gawd, you’d think I was a piece of furniture! I’ll show 
you! Sit down now! (As they hesitate — furiously) 
Sit down and let me talk for a minute! You're all 
wrong, see? Listen to me! I’m going to tell you 
something — and then I’m going to beat it. (To Burke 
—with a harsh laugh) Im going to tell you a funny 
story, so pay attention. (Pointing at Chris) Ive been 
meaning to turn it loose on him every time he’d get my 
goat with his bull about keeping me safe inland. I 
wasn't going to tell you but you forced me into it. 
What’s the dif? It’s all wrong, anyway, and you might 
as well get cured that way as any other. Only don’t 
forget what you said a minute ago about it not mattering 
to you what other reason I got, so long as I wasn’t 
married to no one else. 

Burke — (manfully). That’s my word and I'll stick 
to it! 

Anna — (laughing bitterly). What a chance! You 
make me laugh, honest! Want to bet you will? Wait 
*n’ see! (She stands looking from one to the other of 
the two men with a hard, mocking smile. Then she be- 
gins, fighting to control her emotion) First thing is, I 
want to tell you two guys something. You was goin’ on 
’s if one of you had got to own me. But nobody owns 
me, see? — ’cepting myself. Ill do what I please, and 
no man, I don’t give a hoot who he is, can tell me what 
to do! I ain’t asking either of you for a living. I can 
make it myself — one way or another — I’m my own 
boss, so put that in your pipe and smoke it! You and 
your orders! 

BurkE — (protestingly). I wasn’t meaning it that way 
at all and well you know it. You've no call to be raising 
this rumpus with me. (Pointing to Chris) Tis him 
you've a right — 

Anna — I’m coming to him. But you — you did mean 
it that way, too. You sounded — yust like all the rest. 
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(Hysterically) But, damn it, shut up! Let me talk for a 
change! 

BurkE — "Tis quare, rough talk, that-—for a dacent 
girl the like of you! 

Anna — Decent? Who told you I was? (Chris is 
sitting with bowed shoulders, his head in his hands. She 
shakes him violently) Don’t go to sleep, Old Man. 
Listen here, I’m talking to you now. 

Curis — (with frightened foreboding). Ay don’t vant 
for hear it. You vas going out of head, Ay tank, Anna. 

Anna — (violently). Well, living with you is enough 
to drive anyone off their nut. Your bunk about the farm 
being so fine! Didn’t I write you year after year how 
rotten it was and what a dirty slave them cousins made 
of me? What'd you care? Nothing! Not even enough 
to come out and see me. That crazy bull about wanting 
to keep me away from the sea don’t go down with me. 
You yust didn’t want to be bothered with me. You’re 
like all the rest of ’em. 

Curis — (feebly). It ain’t so — 

Anna — But one thing I never wrote you. It was one 
of them cousins that you think is such nice people — the 
youngest son — Paul — that started me wrong. (Loudly) 
It wasn’t none of my fault, I hated him worse’n hell 
and he knew it. But he was big and strong (Pointing 
to Burke) like you. 

Burke — (half springing to his feet—his fists 
clenched). God blarst it! 

Curis — (in a cry of horrified pain). Anna! 

ANNA — (to Chris). That was why I run away from 
the farm. That was what made me get a yob as nurse 
girl in St. Paul. And you think that was a nice yob for 
a girl, too, don’t you? With all them nice inland fellers 
yust looking for a chance to marry me, I s’pose. Marry 
me? What a chance! They wasn’t looking for marrying. 
I’m owning up to everything fair and square. I was 
caged in, I tell you — yust like in yail — taking care of 
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other people’s kids — listening to ’em bawling and crying 
day and night — when I wanted to be out — and I was 
lonesome — lonesome as hell! (With a sudden weariness 
in her voice) So I gave up finally. What was the use? 


She stops and looks at the two men. Both are motion- 
less and silent. Chris seems in a stupor of despair, his 
house of cards fallen about him. Burke's face is livid 
with the rage that is eating him up but he is too stunned 
and bewildered yet to find a vent for it. 


Anna — You don’t say nothing, either of you — but I 
know what you’re thinking. You're like all the rest! 
(To Chris) And who’s to blame for it, me or you? If 
you'd even acted like a man—if you’d even been a 
regular father and had me with you— maybe things 
would be different! 

Curis — (in agony). Don’t talk dat vay, Anna! Ay 
go crazy! Ay von’t listen! (He puts his hands over his 
ears.) 

Anna — (infuriated by his action). You will too 
listen! (She pulls his hands from his ears) You— 
keeping me safe inland —I wasn’t no nurse girl the last 
two years — I lied when I wrote you —I was in a house, 
that’s what! — yes, that kind of a house — the kind that 
sailors like you and Mat goes to when youw’re in port — 
and your nice inland men, too — and all men, God damn 
em! I hate ’em! I hate ’em! 


“ She breaks into hysterical sobbing, throwing herself 
into the chair and hiding her face in her hands on the 
table. The two men have sprung to their feet,” stunned 
by the revelation. In mocking bitterness Anna turns to 
Mat to remind him of his promise — that nothing would 
count with him so long as she wasn’t married already. 
“So I suppose you want me to get dressed and go 
ashore?” Her laugh mocks the suggestion. “Yes you 
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do,” she adds, sneeringly. “ God stiffen you,” he moans. 

Anna tries to keep up her hard, bitter tone as she 
continues, but gradually, in spite of her, a note of pitiful 
pleading creeps in. 


“JT s’pose if I tried to tell you I wasn’t — that — 
no more—you’d believe me, wouldn’t you? Yes, you 
would! And if I told you that yust getting out in this 
barge, and being on the sea had changed me, and made 
me feel different about things, ’s if all I’d been through 
wasn’t me and didn’t count and was yust like it never 
happened — you’d laugh, wouldn’t you? And you'd die 
laughing sure if I said that meeting you that funny way 
that night in the fog, and afterwards seeing that you was 
straight goods stuck on me, had got me to thinking for 
the first time, and I sized you up as a different kind of 
man — a sea man as different from the ones on land as 
water is from mud — and that was why I got stuck on 
you, too. I wanted to marry you and fool you but I 
couldn’t. Don’t you see how I'd changed? I couldn't 
marry you with you believing a lie—and I was 
ashamed to tell you the truth—till the both of you 
forced my hand, and I seen you was the same as all the 
rest. And now, give me a bawling out and beat it, like 
I can tell you’re going to.” 


“She stops, looking at Burke. He is silent, his face 
averted, his features beginning to work with fury. She 
pleads passionately.” “ Will you believe it if I tell you 
that loving you has made me —clean? It’s the straight 
goods, honest!” He makes no reply. “ Like hell you 
will! You're like all the rest!” 

With his voice trembling with passion, Burke arouses 
himself from his stupor. “The rest, is it?” he shouts. 
“God’s curse on you! Clane is it, you slut you? I'll 
be killing you now!” 

“ He picks up the chair on which he has been sitting, 
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and swinging it high over his shoulder springs toward! 
her. Chris rushes forward with a cry of alarm, trying 
to ward off the blow from his daughter. Anna looks up 
into Burke’s eyes with the fearlessness of despair.” 


BurKE — (throwing the chair away into a corner of 
the room). I can’t do it, God help me, and your two 
eyes looking at me. (Furiously) Though I do be 
thinkin’ I’d have a good right to smash your skull like 
a rotten egg. Was there ever a woman in the world had 
the rottenness in her that you have, and was there iver the 
man the like of me was made the fool of the world, and 
me thinking thoughts about you, and dreaming dreams 
of the fine life we’d have when we’d be wedded! (His 
voice high-pitched in lamentation) Yerra, God help me! 
I’m destroyed entirely and my heart is broken in bits! 
I’m asking God Himself was it for this He’d have me 
roaming the earth since I was a lad, only to come to 
black shame in the end, where I’d be giving a power of 
love to a woman is the same as outhers you’d meet in 
any hooker-shanty in port with red gowns on them and 
paint on their grinning mugs, would be sleeping with 
any man for a dollar or two. 

ANNA — (in a scream). Don’t Mat! For Gawd’s sake! 
(Then raging and pounding on the table with her hands) 
Get out of here! Leave me alone! Get out of here! 

BurkE — (his anger rushing back on him). VIll be 
going, surely! And I'll be drinking sloos of whiskey 
will wash that black kiss of yours off my lips; and Ill 
be getting dead rotten drunk so I’ll not remember # 
*twas iver born you was at all; and I’ll be shipping away 
on some boat will take me to the other end of the world 
where I’ll never see your face again! 

Curis — (grasping Burke by the arm). No, you don’t 
go! Ay tank maybe it’s better Anna marry you now. 

Burke — (shaking Chris off furiously). Lave go 
of me, ye old ape! Marry her, is it? I’d see her roast- 
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ing in hell first! I’m shipping away out of this, ’m 
telling you! (Pointing to Anna) And my curse on you 
and the curse of Almighty God and all the Saints! 
You’ve destroyed me this day and may you lie awake in 
the long nights tormented with thoughts of Mat Burke 
and the great wrong you’ve done him! 


Crying out in anguish Anna starts to run after him as 
he strides out the door. As she stops suddenly and hides 
her face in her outstretched arms, sobbing, old Chris 
tries to comfort her. “ Ain’t your fault, Anna; Ay know 
dat,” he says. “It’s dat ole davil sea do dis to me. ... 
It’s her dirty tricks! It was all right on barge with yust 
you and me. Den she bring dat Irish fallar in fog, she 
make you like him, she make you fight with me all time! 
If dat Irish fallar don’t naver come, you don’t naver tal 
me dem tangs, Ay don’t naver know and everytang’s all 
right. (He shakes his fist again) Dirty ole davil! 


ANNA — (with spent weariness). Oh, what’s the use? 
Go on ashore and get drunk. 

Curis — (goes to the door, silent and stupid — then 
turns). You vait here, Anna? 

Anna — Maybe — maybe not. Maybe I'll get drunk, 
too. Maybe I’ll — but what the hell do you care what 
I do? Go on and beat it. 


Chris turns stupidly and goes out. Anna is sitting at 
the table staring straight in front of her as the curtain 
falls. 


ACT IV 


Again the cabin, “ about nine o’clock of a foggy night 
two days later.” Anna, dressed again in the clothes she 
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wore into Johnny-the-Priest’s saloon the day she arrived 
from St. Paul, is ready to leave. Her suitcase is packed 
and sitting in the center of the floor. “Her face is pale 
and she looks terribly tired and worn, as if the two days 
just past had been ones of suffering and sleepless nights. 
She stares before her despondently, her chin in her 
hands.” 

There is a knock on the door, followed by the shuffling 
entrance of old Chris. “He is in a bleary, bedraggled 
condition, suffering from the after-effects of his drunk.” 
In his hand he carries a pail of beer. Shiftily he avoids 
Anna’s direct gaze, and winces when she speaks to him. 

She is not without sympathy for him, in spite of the 
contempt she affects, and his attitude toward her is one 
of great pity. Even when she confesses that although 
she has been ready to go back to New York for two days, 
with her ticket bought and all, she has waited and waited 
—hoping against hope that she may see Mat Burke 
again. “If he did come back it’d only be ’cause he 
wanted to beat me up or kill me, I suppose. But even 
if he did I’d rather have him come than not show up at 
all. I wouldn’t care what he did.” 

Chris understands now. “Ay’m sorry for you lak 
hell he don’t come, Anna. ... Ay’m sorry for every- 
tang Ay do wrong for you, Anna. Ay vant for you be 
happy all rest of your life vor make up. It make you 
happy marry dat Irish fallar, Ay vant dat, too.” 


Anna — (dully). Well, there ain’t no chance. But 
I’m glad you think different about it, anyway. 

Curis — (supplicatingly). And you tank — maybe 
— you forgive me sometime? 

ANNA — (with a wan smile). Ill forgive you right 
now. 

Chris — (seizing her hand and kissing it — brokenly). 
Anna lilla! Anna lilla! 

Anna — (touched, but a bit embarrassed). Don’t 
bawl about it. ‘There ain’t nothing to forgive, anyway. 
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It ain’t your fault and it ain’t mine and it ain’t his, 
neither. We’re all poor nuts and things happen, and 
we yust get mixed in wrong, that’s all. 

Curis — (eagerly). You say right tang, Anna, py” 
golly! It ain’t nobody’s fault! (Shaking his fist) Its 
dat ole davil, sea! 

ANNA — (with an exasperated laugh). Gee, won’t you 
ever can that stuff? 


Chris doesn’t attempt to answer her. He has intimated 
that he has fixed something for her so that whatever else 
happens she will never again have to return to her old 
life, and she is curious to know what it is. He is “ ship- 
ping away on sea again,” he tells her. He has signed as 
a bosun on a steamer sailing next day for Cape Town, 
Africa. It is the best way, he thinks. He does not want 
to spoil her life, as he had her mother’s, and, perhaps, 
if “the ole davil sea” gets him back it will leave Anna 
alone. And he has arranged with the men in the steam- 
ship office to pay over to her each month all his wages. 

To Anna, this is the worst possible thing Chris could 
do, to leave her alone, as he had left her mother before 
her; to go on dodging his responsibilities — “ But what’s 
the use of talking. You ain’t right, that’s what,” she con- 
cludes, a little pitifully. “Ill never blame you for 
nothing, no more. But how could you figure out that 
was fixing me —” 


Chris has gone to lie down in his cabin. All that he. 
can think to do he has done. Anna has forgiven him 
and a little embarrassedly permitted him to kiss her 
good-night. Now she is walking distractedly up and 
down the cabin “irying desperately to banish her 
thoughts.” There is a heavy step on deck outside the 
cabin. A moment later, as Anna crouches back in a 
corner of the cabin, Mat Burke appears in the doorway. 
“He is in bad shape, his clothes torn and dirty, covered 
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with sawdust, as if he had been groveling or sleeping on 
barroom floors.” His face and hands are bruised; his 
eyes are bloodshot and carry an expression of “ wild, 
mental turmoil, of impotent animal rage baffled by its 
own abject misery.” 

He stands for a moment in the doorway as he an- 
nounces his presence. “ Let you not be hiding from me, 
whoever’s here — though ’tis well you know I’d have a 
right to come back and murder you. ... There’s no 
one here, I’m thinking, and ’tis a great fool I am to be 
coming. ... Yerra, Mat Burke, ’tis a great jackass 
you've become, and what’s into you at all, at all? She’s 
gone out of this long ago, I’m telling you, and you'll 
never see her face again.” 

Anna steps out of the shadow. In her hand she holds 
a revolver she has found in Chris’ coat, but it has no 
frightening effect on Mat. He walks into it directly, in 
spite of the girl’s warning. “Let you shoot, then,” he 
challenges, with a “ sudden, wild grief.” “ Let you shoot, 
I’m saying, and be done with it! Let you end me with 
a shot and I'll be thanking you, for it’s a rotten dog’s 
life I’ve lived the past two days since I’ve known what 
you are, ’till I’m after wishing I was never born at all.” 


Anna — (overcome — letting the revolver drop to the 
floor). What d’you want coming here? Why don’t you 
beat it? Go on! (She sinks down into the rocking 
chair.) 

BurKE — Tis right you’d be asking me why did I 
come. (Then angrily) ’Tis because ’tis a great weak 
fool of the world I am, and me tormented with the 
wickedness you’d told of yourself, and drinking oceans 
of booze that would make me forget. Forget? Divil 
a word I’d forget, and your face grinning always in 
front of my eyes, awake or asleep, till I do be thinking 
a madhouse is the proper place for me. 

Anna — (glancing at his hands and face — scorn- 
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fully). You look like you ought to be put away some 
place. Wonder you wasn’t pulled in. You been scrap- 
ping, too, ain’t you? 

Burke —I have — with every scut would take his 
coat off to me! (Fiercely) And each time Id be hitting 
one a clout in the mug, it wasn’t his face I’d be seeing 
at all but yours; and me wanting to drive you a blow 
would knock you out of this world where I wouldn’t be 
seeing or thinking more of you. 


ANNA — (resentfully). Then get out! No one’s hold- 
ing you! 

Burke — (bewilderedly). And me listen to that talk 
from a woman like you and be frightened to close her 
mouth with a slap! Oh, God help me, I’m a yellow 
coward for all men to spit at! (Then furiously) But 
T’ll not be getting out of this till I’ve had me word. 
(Raising his fist) And let you look out how you’d drive 
me! (Letting his fist fall) Don’t be angry now! Vm 
raving like a real lunatic, I’m thinking, and the sorrow 
you put on me has my brains drowned in grief. (Grasp- 
ing her arm intensely) Tell me it’s a lie, I’m saying! 
That’s what I’m after coming to hear you say. 

Anna — (dully). A lie? What? 

BuRKE — (with passionate entreaty). All the badness 
you told me two days back. Sure it must be a lie! You 
was only making game of me, wasn’t you? Tell me 
’twas a lie, Anna, and I’ll be saying prayers of thanks 
on my two knees to the Almighty God! 

ANNA — (terribly shaken — faintly). 1 can’t, Mat. 
(As he turns away imploringly) Oh, Mat, won’t you 
see that no matter what I was I ain’t that any more? 
Why listen! I packed up my bag this afternoon and 
went ashore. I’d been waiting here all alone for two 
days, thinking maybe you’d come back — thinking may- 
be you’d think over all I’d said — and maybe — oh, I 
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don’t know what I was hoping! But I was afraid to 
even go out of the cabin for a second, honest — when 
you didn’t show up I went to the railroad station. I 
was going to New York. I was going back. 

Burke — (hoarsely). God’s curse on you! 

Anna — Listen, Mat! You hadn’t come and I’d gave 
up hope. But—4in the station—I couldn’t go. I’d 
bought my ticket and everything. (She takes the ticket 
from her dress and tries to hold it before his eyes) But 
I got to thinking about you — and I couldn’t take the 
train—I couldn’t! So I came back here—to wait 
some more. Oh Mat, don’t you see I’ve changed? Can’t 
you forgive what’s dead and gone — and forget it? 

Burke — Forget, is it? Ill not forget till my dying 
day, I’m telling you, and me tormented with thoughts. 


Mat, too, has “signed on” and is sailing at noon the 
next day, and by another of the sea’s tricks, it may be, 
he is sailing on the same ship with old Chris for Cape 
Town. The irony of it fills Anna with bitter laughter, 
the like of which he cannot understand. Nor will she 
explain. It’s a secret he'll learn soon enough. 


Anna — (cynically). What kind of a place is this 
Cape Town? Plenty of dames there, I suppose? 

Burke — The divil with them. Is it no shame you 
have at all? I’m a fool to be wasting talk on you and 
you hardened in badness. I'll go out of this and lave 
you alone forever. (He starts for the door — then stops 
to turn on her furiously) And I suppose ’tis the same 
lies you told them all before that you told to me? 

Anna — That’s a lie! I never did! 

BuRKE — (miserably). You’d be saying that, anyway. 

Anna — Are you trying to accuse me — of being in 
love — really in love — with them? 

Burke — I’m thinking you were, surely. 

Anna — (furiously). You mutt, you! I’ve stood 
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enough from you. Don’t you dare! — (With scornful 
bitterness) Love ’em! Oh, my Gawd! You damn thick- 
head! Love ’em? (Savagely) I hated ’em, I tell you! 
Hated ’em, hated ’em, hated ’em! And may Gawd strike 
me dead this minute, and my mother, too, if she was 
alive, if I ain’t telling you the honest truth! 

Burke — If I could only be believing you now! 

Anna — (distractedly). Oh, what’s the use? What's 
the use of me talking? What’s the use of anything? 
(Pleadingly) Oh, Mat, you mustn’t think that for a 
second! You mustn’t! Think all the other bad about 
me you want to and I won't kick, ’cause you’ve a right 
to. But don’t think that! (On the point of tears) 1 
couldn’t bear it! It’d be yust too much to know you was 
going away where I’d never see you again — thinking 
that about me! 

BuRKE — (after an inward struggle —tensely). If I 
was believing — that you’d never had love for any other 
man in the world but me—I could be forgetting the 
rest, maybe. 

ANNA — (with a cry of joy). Mat! 

Burke — (slowly). If ’tis the truth you’re after tell- 
ing, I’d have a right, maybe, to believe you’d changed — 
and that I’d changed you myself till the thing you’d been 
all your life wouldn’t be you any more at all. 

Anna — (hanging on his words — breathlessly). Oh, 
Mat! That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you all along! 

Burke — For I’ve a power of strength in me to lead 
men the way I want, and women; and: I’m thinking I’d 
change you to be a new woman entirely so I’d never 
know, or you either, what kind of a woman you’d been 
in the past at all. 

Anna — Yes, you could, Mat! I know you could! 

Burke — And I’m thinking ’twasn’t your fault, maybe, 
but having that old ape for a father that left you to grow 
up alone, made you what you was. And if I could be 
believing ’tis only me you — 
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Anna — You got to believe it, Mat! What can I do? 
Pll do anything, anything you want to prove I’m not 


lying. 


So it occurs to Mat that if Anna will swear an oath, 
“a terrible, fearful oath,” that would send her soul 
straight to the divils in hell if she was lying—he might 
be able to forgive her. She is eager for the test, as he 
takes from his pocket an old, battered crucifix and bids 
her swear on that. 

“Swear I’m the only man in the world iver you felt 
love for! ... That you'll be forgetting from this day 
all the badness you have done and never do the like of 
it again. ... And may the blackest curse of God strike 
you if you’re lying!” To all of which Anna feelingly 
subscribes. 

“Oh, glory be to God, I’m after believing you now!” 
shouts Mat Burke, beaming with joy —till a second 
terrible doubt assails him. Is she a Catholic? Does 
taking an oath on a Catholic cross mean anything to her? 

“T ain’t nothing,” admits Anna. “ What’s the differ- 
ence? Didn’t you hear me swear?” 

For a moment he hesitates, and then the great passion 
of him overcomes all his doubts. “ Oath or no oath, 
*tis no matter!” he shouts defiantly, as if challenging 
fate. “ We'll be wedded in the morning with the help 
of God.” And then, still more defiantly, he adds: “ We'll 
be happy now, the two of us, in spite of the divil!” as 
he “ crushes her to him and kisses her fiercely.” 

From the cabin door old Chris appears. For an in- 
stant there is the old look of hatred for Mat Burke in his 
eyes; “then a look of resignation and relief takes its 
place,” and he bravely offers to share his beer with them 
that they may all drink in celebration. 

It is then that Mat learns for the first time that he and 
Chris are to be shipmates. His first reaction is one of 
resentment — that Chris should think of sailing again 
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and leaving Anna alone. But the girl assures him it is 
better that way. “You got to go, too. We'll need the 
money... . I'll get a little house somewheres and [’ll 
make a regular place for you to come back to, wait and 
see. 

But Burke is still a little troubled in his mind. There’s 
the thought of Anna’s lack of religion, and — 

“Tt’s funny,” ventures old Chris moodily, and speaking 
‘with somber premonition,” “ it’s queer, yes — you and 
me shipping on same boat dat vay. It ain’t right. Ay 
don’t know. It’s dat funny vay ole davil, sea, do her 
vorst dirty tricks, yes. It’s so.” 

“T’m fearing maybe you have the right of it for once, 
divil take you,” admits Mat gloomily. 

“Gee, Mat, you’re not agreeing with him, are you?” 
cries Anna, her gaiety just a little forced. Into their 
glasses she pours what is left of the beer. “Come on!” 
she calls, her arm around his shoulder; “ Here’s to the 
sea, no matter what! Be a game sport and drink to that. 
Come on!” 

They gulp down the liquor, as from the window, where 
Chris is standing “ looking out into the night, lost in his 
somber preoccupation,” comes a mumbled prophecy. 

“Fog, fog, fog, all bloody time! You can’t see vhere 
you vas going, no! Only dat ole davil sea, she know!” 

Mat and Anna are staring at him, it may be a little 
frightened, as from the harbor comes the “ muffled, 
mournful wail of steamers’ whistles,” and the curtain 


falls. 
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“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By CLeMENCE DANE 


MANY interesting incidents cluster around the story 
of “A Bill of Divorcement” and its production in 
America. The author of the play, Clemence Dane, is 
an English actress, and her play was a feature of the 
1920-21 season in London. Discharged from hospital 
about the time of the play’s production, after having 
spent the better part of three years being literally made 
over by the war surgeons, Allan Pollock, an English 
actor, attended the performance. At this time Mr. Pol- 
lock had practically given up returning to the stage, but 
the character of Hilary Fairfield fascinated him. He, 
too, had been a victim of the war; he, too, had spent 
weary months in the care of the medics. And though 
there never had been any doubt as to his mental condi- 
tion, which is the basis of Fairfield’s tragedy, he felt that 
he was in a much better position to judge the tempera- 
mental reactions of Miss Dane’s leading character than 
most other actors. Within the week following he had 
convinced the owners that he could play Hilary, and had 
bought from them the American rights to the drama. 

Charles B. Dillingham, while this was happening in 
London, was making up his mind to have a fling at the 
production of dramatic plays in New York during the 
approaching season. He had previously confined his 
attention to elaborate musical comedies. And just as he 
had decided to try his hand at drama along came Mr. 
Pollock’s proposition that he undertake the direction of 
an American tour of “ A Bill of Divorcement,” to which 


he agreed. 
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The play was presented in New York the evening of 
October 10, 1921. It was one of the busiest weeks of 
the fall season and there were several other plays open- 
ing against it. The play reviewers were therefore scat- 
tered, the greater number attending the first performance 
of a new American comedy by Booth Tarkington. Most 
of the assistant reviewers who were assigned to cover 
the “ Divorcement ” play wrote favorable reports of the 
opening, but with a guarded enthusiasm. Later in the 
week the leading reviewers began dropping in upon the 
performance, and by Sunday their columns were over- 
flowing with their praise of it. 

The playgoing public, however, did not immediately 
respond. Pollock, though he had played in America 
before the war, was little known; Miss Dane was not 
known at all, and the impression had spread that “A 
Bill of Divorcement” was a war play and unpleasant. 
Being early in the season, there was a long list of more 
promising entertainments to choose from. 

For two weeks, it may be three, the play languished. 
It was, the lessees of the theatre declared, a failure, a 
“ critics’ success,” than which there is no other kind of 
success that gives the commercial manager such severe 
pain. Another attraction was booked to follow “ A Bill 
of Divorcement”’ the succeeding week, and the store- 
house doors were yawning. 

Then something happened. Almost overnight a change 
took place in the public’s attention. People began to 
buy seats and demand to know why the play was being 
withdrawn. Another firm of managers, with a theatre 
tree, put in a bid for the attraction. “‘ A Bill of Divorce- 
ment ” was moved from the Cohan Theatre to the Times 
Square and for the next several months it was the biggest 
kind of a success. 

This play was written by Miss Dane at a time when a 
divorce bill, intended to make such changes in the exist- 
ing English laws as seemed necessary to correct current 
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abuses, many of them growing out of the hasty “ war 
marriages,” was under discussion. She asks her audi- 
ences, therefore, to imagine that the divorce bill has 
become the law of the land and sets the time of the 
action of the play ahead to 1933. 

The scene is in the hall, “ obviously used as the com- 
mon room,” of a small country house in England. It is 
Christmas day and the Fairfields — Miss Hester Fair- 
field, “one of those twitching, high-minded, elderly 
ladies in black, who keep a grievance as they might keep 
a pet dog — as soon as it dies they replace it by another,” 
and her niece by marriage, Margaret Fairfield, are at 
breakfast. 

“ Such a little, pretty, helpless-looking woman as Mar- 
garet has generally half-a-dozen big sons and a husband 
to bully; but Margaret has only a daughter, and her 
way of looking at even the chair in which that daughter 
ought to be sitting, is the way of a child whose doll has 
suddenly come to life. For the rest, she is so youthfully 
anxious and simple and charming that the streak of gray 
in her hair puzzles you. You wonder what trouble has 
fingered it. It does not occur to you that she is quite 
thirty-five.” 

At the moment Margaret Fairfield is doing what she 
can to allay the aunt’s irritation, caused not alone by 
the non-appearance of the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of the house, Sydney Fairfield, but by the very thought 
that the girl had danced until three in the morning — 
and on Christmas day, too! Margaret, it appears, is to 
be married on New Year’s to Gray Meredith, and though 
Miss Fairfield is severely pained by the prospect she 
finds some consolation in the thought that Sydney, at 
least, will benefit from the discipline of a step-father, 
“if you can call him a step-father when her father’s still 
alive.” 

When Sydney does come out of her room she is seen 
to be “ physically a bigger, fairer edition of Margaret,” 
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but there the likeness ends. “Her manner is brisk and 
decided. She is very sure of herself, but when she loses 
her temper, as she often does, she loses her aplomb and 
reveals the schoolgirl. Her attitude to the world is that 
of justice untempered, except where her mother is in 
question, by mercy. But she is very fond of her mother.” 

Also she is extremely annoyed by the constant hector- 
ing and criticism of her aunt. She is seventeen; she has 
left school; she is about to become engaged, and with 
the confidence and assurance of her years she purposes 
to come pretty close to ordering her own life from then 
on. To which emphatic statement of intention her 
mother interposes a gentle objection. “I don’t know 
what you mean, Sydney — but don’t!” she pleads. 


SypnEY — I mean that I’m not going to let Aunt Hester 
interfere in my affairs like she does in yours. That’s 
what I mean. 

Miss FairFIELD — These are the manners that they 
teach you at your fine school, I suppose. 

SypNEY — Never mind, auntie, I’ve had my lessons in 
the holidays, too. You needn’t think I haven’t watched 
the life you’ve led mother over this divorce business. 

MarcGarET — (distressed at the discussion). Sydney! 
Sydney! 

SYDNEY — (remorselessly). Well, hasn’t she? What 
prevented you from marrying Gray ages ago? Father’s 
been out of his mind long enough, poor man! You knew 
you were free to be free. You knew you were making 
Gray miserable and yourself miserable — and yet, though 
that divorce law has been in force for years, it’s taken 
you all this time to fight your scruples! At least, you 
call them scruples! What you really mean is Aunt 
Hester and her prayer book. And now, when you have 
at last consented to give yourself a chance of being 
happy — when it’s Christmas day and youw’re going to 
be married at New Year’s—still you let Aunt Hester 
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sit at your own breakfast table and insult you with 
talk about deadly sin. It’s no use pretending you didn’t, 
auntie, because mother left my door open and I heard 
you. 

MARGARET — (with a certain dignity). Sydney, I can 
take care of myself. 

SyDNEY — (oblivious of it). Take care of yourself! 
As if everybody didn’t ride roughshod over you when 
I’m not there. 

MarcarEt — Yes, but my pet, you mustn’t break out 
like this. Of course your aunt knows you don’t really 
mean to be rude — 

SypDNEY — I do mean to be rude to her when she’s rude 
to you. 

Marcaret — My dear, you quite misunderstood your 
aunt. 

SypNEy — Oh, no, I didn’t, mother! 


It is a little too much for Margaret, all this family 
bickering. She can’t quite help feeling that she should 
tacitly endorse the conventions as they are represented 
by Miss Fairfield, and yet her heart pleads earnestly for 
the sympathy and understanding of Sydney. She wants 
to believe that she is doing right in marrying Gray, that 
she did right in availing herself of the divorce law to 
free herself from the incompetent Hilary. And yet there 
is a lingering twinge of conscience that frightens her. 

But to Sydney “ it’s morbid to have a conscience.” “ If 
father had been dead fifteen years, would you say, ‘I 
hope I’m doing right!’” she demands of her mother. 
“And he is dead. His mind’s dead. You know you've 
done all you can and you’re frightfully in love with 
Gray . . . and he with you. So what’s the worry about? 
Aunt Hester? What people like Aunt Hester choose to 
think? I call it morbid!” 

Still Margaret is troubled. For one reason, because 
Sydney gets so excited; because she is at times so much 
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like her father. For another, she can’t quite reconcile 
herself to the thought of Sydney being engaged — at 
seventeen. True, Margaret had thought herself in love 
with Hilary at seventeen; had married at that age, in 
fact. But that was because of the war. 


SypNEY — It’s extraordinary to me— whenever you 
middle-aged people want to excuse yourselves for any- 
thing you’ve done that you know you oughtn’t to have 
done, you say it was the war. How could a war make 
you get married if you didn’t want to? 

MarGarRET — (groping for words). It was the feel 
in the air. They say the smell of blood sends horses 
crazy. That was the feel. One did mad things. Hilary 
— your father — he was going out —the trenches — to 
be hurt. And he was so fond of me he frightened me. 
I was so sorry. I thought I cared. Can’t you under- 
stand? 

SyDNEY— No. Either you care or you don’t. 

MarcarET — (passionately). How can you know until 
it happens to you? How was I to know there was more 
to it than keeping house and looking after Hilary — and 
you? How was I to know? 

NS (doubtfully). Is there so much more to 
it? 

MarcareT — Yes. 

SypNEY —I don’t believe there is for some people. 
Why, it’s just what I want—to look after Kit and a 
house of my own and — oh, at least half-a-dozen kids. 


The frankness of ihe rising generation is sometimes a 
little frightening to Margaret. She is never exactly easy 
with Sydney. And the girl knows it and laughs. “If 
you had to choose between me and Gray,” she says,, “ it 
wouldn’t be Gray who’d lose you.” To which Margaret 
a little doubtfully replies, “I hope I’d do right!” 

The bell announcing the arrival of Gray Meredith 
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sends Margaret flying to dress for church, and leaves 
Sydney to receive him. “He is about forty, tall, dark, 
and quiet, very sure of himself, and quite indifferent to 
the effect he makes on other people. As he is a man 
who never has room in his head for more than one idea 
at a time, and as, for the last five years, that idea has 
been Margaret, the rest of the world doesn’t get much 
out of him. But mention her and he behaves exactly 
like a fire being poked.” 

He accepts good-naturedly Sydney’s banter, thanks her 
for the Christmas tie and sends, her scurrying to the car 
in search of the gift he has brought for her and left out- 
side with Kit— Kit being the rector’s son to whom 
Sydney is engaged. 

He turns then to Margaret, coming down the stairs 
flushed with happiness, and, it may be, a little conscious 
of the new gown she is wearing. It is not altogether new 
to Gray, however, seeing that he and Sydney had stolen 
it away while they took it downtown to match it with the 
silver fox furs which are Gray’s gift to her. 

Now she has the furs on, and is radiant — save for a 
shadowless fear that seems to be stalking her this morn- 
ing. She feels it when Gray calls her “ Meg.” It is his 
idea of a pet name that shall be his own for her, one 
that no one else uses. But someone else has called her 
“Meg,” and she would have him make a name for her 
that shall be new — all new — a name that no one else 
has ever used. She is a little afraid of her happiness — 
and yet for the first time in her life she is really happy. 
Through an opened door the bells of the church are 
heard faintly. They sound like wedding bells to Mar- 
garet. 

“TI suppose you think I’m sentimental,” she says to 
Gray, who is smiling a little amusedly at her. “No, 
but you’re pure nineteenth century,” he answers. And 
then, as the telephone rings and the old look of appre- 
hension steals over Margaret’s face, he adds: “ There 
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goes the twentieth. Don’t you see how it makes you 
jump?” 

It is only a mistake by central, but it is significant to 
Margaret that the church bells stopped ringing as the 
’phone bell began! She draws her new furs closely 
about her, as though she had felt a sudden chill, as they 
start for church. 


Young Kit Pumphrey, the rector’s son, “is a good- 
looking, fair-haired boy who may be twenty-two, but is 
nevertheless much younger than Sydney, whom he takes 
as seriously as he takes everything else in life. It is part 
of her charm for him that he finds it a little difficult to 
keep up with her.” This morning he is plainly worried 
about something. His manner is not quite easy as Sydney - 
settles down on the couch beside him with a sigh of 
relief. ’ 


SypnEy — I thought they’d never get off. Mother has 
a way of standing around and gently fussing —I tell 
you I’ll be glad when next week’s over. 

Kir —So’ll I. I haven’t had a look in lately. 

SYDNEY — (with an intimate glance). Not last night? 
But it has been a job, running mother. I’m bridesmaid 
and best man and family lawyer and Juliet’s nurse all 
rolled into one — and a sort of lightning conductor for 
Aunt Hester into the bargain. That’s why I’ve had so 
little time for you. It’s quite true what Gray was saying 
just now — mother is nineteenth century. She’s sweet 
and helpless, but she’s obstinate, too. My word, the time 
she took making up her mind to get that divorce! 

Kir — It’s just about that I’ve been wanting to talk 
to you. You see — 


And then, with a little stammering and hesitating, the 
young man finally succeeds in telling her that when he 
arrived home from the dance the night before he found 
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his reverend father sitting up for him. There had been 
a bit of a row in consequence and during the row the 
rector had learned for the first time, not only that he 
(Kit) and Sydney were engaged, but that her father was 
still alive. He had always thought Margaret Fairfield a 
widow — otherwise he never would have agreed to offi- 
ciate at her approaching marriage to Gray Meredith on 
New Year’s, which news disgusts Sydney utterly. The 
old rector knew all about it and was perfectly willing 
to perform the ceremony. What right had a new man to 
come into the parish and refuse — however — 


SyDNEY — It’s no use being sorry. We've got to do 
something. 

Kit — (hopelessly). When once the old man gets an 
idea into his head — 

SypNnEY — He’d better not let it out in front of mother. 
Gray’d half kill him if he did. And I tell you this, Kit, 
what Gray leaves Ill account for, even if he is your 
father. Poor little mother! 

Kir — Well, I’m all on your side, you know that. But 
of course, Sydney, a clergyman needn’t remarry divorced 
people. It’s in that bill. The governor was quoting it 
today. 

SypNEY — But doesn’t he know the circumstances? 

Kir — He only knows what I do. 

SypNnEy — One doesn’t shout things at people, natur- 
ally. But it’s nothing to be ashamed of. It’s only that 
my unfortunate father’s been in an asylum ever since | 
can remember. Shell shock. It began before I was 
born. He never came home again. Mother had to give 
up going to see him even; it excited him so frightfully. 

Kir — Pretty tragic. 

Sypney—Oh for years now he hasn’t known anyone, 
luckily. And he’s well looked after. He’s quite all 
right. 

Kit — (uncomfortably). You’re a queer girl. 
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Sypney — But he is. 

Kir — Yes —but — 

SypNEY — What? 

Kit — Your own father — 

SypNEY — (impatiently). My dear boy, I’ve never 
even seen him. Oh, of course, it’s very sad, but I can’t 
go about with my handkerchief to my eyes all the time, 
can I? I hate Kant. 


In reply to which Kit leans toward her, accusing her 
playfully of being “a little brute” and “as hard as 
nails,” and kisses her as she turns her face inquiringly 
up to his. At which inappropriate moment Miss Fair- 
field passes through the hall. “Really, Sydney!” she 
protests. The idea of such a thing happening is quite 
distressing to Aunt Hester. And before iunch, too! 

Something tells Kit that he will not be able to stand 
much of Aunt Hester after he has married into the 
family, but he will have to stand his share, Sydney 
assures him. And he will have to accustom himself to 
the thought that she, Sydney, is going to have things 
pretty much her own way. Marriage is a “sort of 
mutual show,” of course, but, “My dear boy, if you 
want a doormat you’d better look out for some one — 
some one like poor, dear mother, for instance.” To 
which Kit replies that she is like her mother. ‘“‘ Me?” 
says Sydney. “Do you think I’d let my daughter run 
me the way I run mother? Not much!” 

The reappearance of Miss Fairfield, driven out of the 
drawing room, she says, by the cold, finally breaks up 
their tete-a-tete. Now Kit has gone and Miss Fairfield 
and Sydney are having none too jolly a time seeking 
to make the best of their enforced companionship. Sud- 
denly they are again startled by the ringing of the 
telephone, and this time there is someone with a message. 
Sydney takes it— and her face blanches as she repeats 
the gist of it to her aunt. 
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The call is from the sanitarium at Bedford. Hilary 
Fairfield has escaped! He would, it seems, probably 
have been released regularly within a few days, seeing 
that he had improved wonderfully of late and was 
apparently entirely cured. But, knowing this, he had 
taken French leave —and the authorities were eager 
that he should return and comply with certain formali- 
ties aitending a patient’s discharge. The assumption is 
that Hilary will make straight for his old home. Sydney 
promises to let them know if her father should put in 
an appearance there. 

She is as one stunned as she turns from the ’phone. 
The thing is incredible, and yet it has happened! 

SypNnEY — Their theory is that he has suddenly come 
to himself. Is it possible, auntie? Can it happen? 
After sixteen years? 

Miss FatrFIELD — It’s quite possible. It does. It was 
the same with my poor sister, Grace. After ten years, 
that was. 

SYDNEY — But the doctors said incurable. 

Miss FarrFieLD — The Almighty’s greater than the 
doctors. And nerves—nerves are queer things. I 
nursed your Aunt Grace. Well, I always told your 
mother to wait. 

SypNEY — (struck). Is that a fact about Aunt Grace? 
Was she out of her mind too? 

Miss FAIRFIELD — She never had to be sent away. 

SypnEy — Nobody ever told me. 

Miss FArrFIELD — There’s something in most families. 

SypNnEy — But with father— wasn’t it shell shock? 

Miss FatrFIELD — It was brought on by shell shock. 

SypnEy — D’you mean that in our family there’s in- 
sanity ? 

Miss FarrFIELD — (fidgeting). That’s not the way to 
talk. But we’re nervy, all of us, we’re nervy. Your 
poor father would have been no worse than the rest if 
it hadn’t been for the war. 
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Sypney — (slowly). What do you mean, “nervy?” 

Miss FairFIELD — (with a sidelong glance). I mean 
the way you’re taking this. 

SypnEY — (sharply). How am I taking it? 

Miss FAIRFIELD — (irritated). Well, look at you now. 

SypNnEY — (coldly). Ym perfectly under control. 

Miss F'atrFIELD — That’s it. It’s not natural. 

SypNnEY — (slowly). You mean I shouldn’t bother to 
control myself if — 

Miss FAIRFIELD — (hastily). You’re too young to 
think about such things. 

SypnEy — —if I weren’t afraid, you mean. Did 
mother know — when she married? 

Miss FatrFIELD—I tell you there are troubles in 
every family, but one doesn’t talk about them. 

SypNEY — But she did know the trouble was insanity? 

Miss FatrFIELD — (shortly). I don’t know. 

SypNEY —- Did father? 

Miss FarirFIELD — One always knows in a general sort 
of way. 

SYDNEY — (relentlessly). Am I nervy? 

Miss FairRFIELD — Young people don’t have nerves. 

SypNEY — Insanity! A thing you can hand on! And 
I told Kit it was shell shock! 

Miss FatrF1ELD — I don’t see what difference it makes 
to Christopher. 

SYDNEY — You don’t see what difference—? You 
don’t see—? (To herself). But I see— 


Pathetically she turns to Miss Fairfield for comfort 
and advice. Suppose her father really gets well? What- 
ever will he do? It is more a question as to what 
Margaret will do, insists the older woman. But it can’t 
have anything to do with her mother, replies Sydney. 
Whatever else happens it must be kept off mother. 
“ Auntie, if you’d only be decent — if I only knew what 
to do!” 
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But Miss Fairfield, refusing to discuss such a problem 
with one so young, flounces out of the room, and Sydney 
is left alone. She is still a little dazed. She thinks some 
of telephoning, possibly to some dependable family 
friend, but thinks better of it. Finally she throws her- . 
self upon the sofa, furrowing her brow as she tries to 
think it out. And then — 

“She is roused by the click of a latch as the French 
window in the inner room is softly opened, and Hilary 
Fairfield steps over the threshold. He is a big, fresh- 
colored man with gray hair and bowed shoulders. In 
speech and movements he is quick and jerky, inclined to 
be boisterous, but pathetically easy to check. This he 
knows himself, and he has, indeed, an air of being always 
in rebellion against his own habit of obedience. He 
comes in, treading softly, his bright eyes dancing with 
excitement, like a child getting ready to spring a sur- 
prise on some one. Something in the fashion of the 
empty room (for he does not see Sydney crouching in 
the cushions) disconcerts him. He hesitates. The happy 
little smile fades. His eye wanders from one object to 
another, and he moves about, recognizing a picture here, 
fingering there an unfamiliar hanging, as it were, losing 
and finding himself a dozen times in his progress round 
the room. He comes to a stand at last before the fire- 
place, warming his hands; then he takes out a pipe and 
with the other hand feels absently along the mantelpiece. 
Sydney, who has been watching him with a sort of 
breathless sympathy, says softly — 


SypNEY — What are you looking for? 

Hitary — They’ve moved my — (with a start) Eh? 
(He turns sharply and sees her.) Meg! It’s Meg! (With 
a rush) Oh, my darling! 

Sypney — (her confidence in her power to deal with 
the situation suddenly gone). 1—Im not Meg. 

Hitary — (boisterously). Not Meg! Tell me I don’t 
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know Meg! (Sydney gives a nervous schoolgirl giggle.) 
Eh? (Then, his voice changing completely) _ No, it’s 
not Meg. (Uneasily) I beg your pardon. I thought 
you were — another girl. I’ve been away a long time. 
SypnEy — Whom do you want? 
Hitary — (startled again). There, you see, it’s her 
voice too. Who are you? 


SypnEy — (slowly). I think I’m your daughter. 

Hitary — (stares at her blankly — then he bursts out 
laughing). Daughter! Daughter! By God, that’s good! 
My wife isn’t my wife, she’s my daughter! And my 
daughter’s seventeen and I’m twenty-two. 

SypnEy — You’re forgetting what years and years — 

Hitary — Yes, of course. It’s years and years. It’s 
a lifetime. It’s my daughter’s lifetime. What’s your 
name — daughter? 

SYDNEY — Sydney. 

Hitary — Sydney. Sydney, eh? My mother was 
Sydney. I like Sydney. I— (Catching at his dignity) 
I suppose we’re rather a shock to each other — Sydney? 

SypNEY— No. You're not a shock to me. But I’m 
afraid — 


Gently she tries to meet and satisfy his impatient 
questioning as to Margaret. Told that she is at church, 
he would go and meet her, but is finally dissuaded. 
They talk a little ramblingly of the changes “ Meg ” has 
made in the house furnishings; of everything that has 
changed, “except Aunt Hester.” Again Hilary insists 
on going to meet his wife, and again meets the immov- 
able opposition of his daughter. Her mother is not to 
be frightened. “Meg understands,” he insists, softening 
under her firm stand. “So do I understand!” she 
replies, jealously. 


Hitary —I believe you do. You got wild all in a 
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moment. That’s my way, too. It means nothing. Meg 
can’t see that it means nothing. But it makes a man 
wild, you know, to be dragooned when he’s as sane as 
—my God, I am sane! That’s all over, isn’t it? I am- 
sane. Daughter! 

SYDNEY — (watching him). Father? 

Hitary — Don’t let me get—that way. It’s bad. 
Help me to go slow. I’m as well as you are, you know. 
But it’s new. It only happened today — like a curtain 
lifting. 


A little proudly he tells her how he had outwitted the 
guards at the sanitarium; how he was “ led, like Peter, 
out of prison,” took the first taxi he saw and promised 
the driver double to drive him home; the taxi is even 
now clicking away added tuppences at the lower gate. 
Then the bell rings and Sydney knows that Margaret has 
come. She runs to meet and to warn her mother. Soon 
Margaret enters and faces Hilary. 


Hitary — (like a man who can’t see). Meg! Is it 
Meg? Meg, I’ve come home. 

Marcaret — (terrified). Sydney, don’t go away! 

SyDNEY — It’s all right, mother! 

Hitary — Meg! 

MarcareET — But they said —they said — incurable. 
They shouldn’t have said — incurable. 

Hitary — What does it matter? I’m well. I’m well, 
Meg! I tell you — it came over me like a lantern flash 
— like a face turning to you. I was in a garden, you 
know — lost. I was a lost soul — outcast! No hope. 
I can never make anyone understand. I was never like 
the rest of them. I was sane, always; but — the face was 
turned away. 

Sypney — What face? 

Hitary — The face of God. 

MARGARET — Sydney — is he —? 
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Sypney — It’s all right, mother! That isn’t madness. 
He’s come to himself. 

Marcaret — Then — then — what am I to do? 

Hinary — What’s that? (He comes nearer.) 

Marcaret — I — | — 

Hitary — (staring at her). You don’t say a word. 
One would think you weren’t glad to see me. Aren’t you 
glad to see me? 

Marcaret — Of course —glad— you poor Hilary! 

Hitary — If you knew what it is to say to myself — 
“T’m at home!” 


MarcGareT — But you didn’t know me. 

Hitary — My voice didn’t — and my speech and my 
actions didn’t. But J knew you. Meg— behind the 
curtain — behind the dreams and the noises, and the 
abandonment of God—I wanted you. I wanted—I 
wanted— (He puts his hand to his head.) Look here 
—we mustn’t talk of these things. It’s not safe, I tell 
you. When I talk I see a black hand reaching up through 
the floor — do you see? — there — through the widening 
crack of the floor —to catch me by the ankle and drag 
— drag — ; 

SypNEY — Father — father — go slow! 

MarGarET — (terrified). Sydney! 

Sypney — It’s all right, mother! We'll manage. 

HiLary — (turning to her). Yes, you tell your mother. 
I'm all right! You understand that, don’t you? Once 
it was a real hand. Now I know it’s in my mind. I tell 
you, Meg, I’m well. But it’s noi safe to think back — 
yet. Not safe to think about anything but— Oh, my 
dear, the holly and the crackle of the fire and the snow 
like a veil of peace on me — and you like the snow —so 
still— (He comes to her with outstretched arms.) 

Marcaret — (faintly). No—no—no—! 

Hitary — (exalted). Yes—yes—yes! (He catches 
her to him.) 
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MarcarRET — For pity’s sake, Hilary —! 

BASSETT — (entering). Lunch is served, ma’am! 

MarcarEt — (helplessly). Sydney — 

SyDNEY—Lay an extra cover. This — my — this 
gentleman is staying to lunch. 

Hitary — (boisterously). Staying to lunch! To 
lunch! That’s a good joke, isn’t it? I say, listen! I’m 
laughing. Do you know, I’m laughing? It’s blessed to 
laugh. Staying to lunch! Yes, my girl! Lunch and tea 
and supper and breakfast, thank God, and for many a 
long day! 

The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is early afternoon of the same day. The scene is 
Margaret’s drawing-room, “furnished in gentle, white- 
walled, water-color-in-gold-frame fashion.” The maid, 
having shown in Gray Meredith, is explaining that the 
family is still at lunch, having been kept late by the 
unexpected appearance of a visitor—a strange gentleman. 

Margaret is the first to come to him. Excitedly she 
tells him what has happened —that Hilary has come 
back, that he is well, that he knows nothing of what has 
transpired within the last fifteen years. “His hair’s 
gray and he talked as he talked at twenty. It’s horrible.” 

Over the first shock of the news, Gray is for immedi- 
ate action. Certainly there can be no middle course so 
far as Margaret is concerned. Hilary must be told, must 
be made to see that he no longer has any claim on her; 
that she is no longer his wife; that she belongs to him 
(Gray), as Margaret admits, in her heart, she does. But 
she must do nothing to hurt Hilary, she insists, nothing 
that might bring back the old trouble upon him. 

Gray — We'll go straight up to town and get married 
at once. That'll settle everything. 
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Marcaret — You mustn’t rush me. I’ve got to do 
what’s right. 

Gray — It is right. There’s nothing else to be done. 
_ You can’t stay here. 

Marcaret — No, I can’t stay here. Don’t let me stay 
here! 

Gray — Come with me. The car’s outside. You say 
Alliot will be here in ten minutes. Leave him a note. 
He’s an old friend as well as a doctor. Let him deal 
with it if you won’t let me. 

MarcareET — Oh, can’t you see that I must tell Hilary 
myself? 

Gray — (angrily). Women are incomprehensible! 
Marcaret — It’s men who are uncomprehending. 
Can’t you feel that itll hurt him less from me? 
Gray — It’ll hurt him ten thousand times more. 
MarcareEt — But differently. It’s the things one might 
have said that fester. At least Pll spare him that tor- 
ment. He shall say all he wants. 


Gray — (deliberately matter-of-fact). Listen to me! 
I am going home now. There are orders to be given. I 
must get some money and papers. But I shall be back 
here in an hour. I give you just that hour to tell him 
what you choose. After that you'll be ready to come. 

Marcaret — If — if I’ve managed — 

Gray — There’s no if. You’re coming. 

Marcaret — Am I coming, Gray? 

Hitary — (entering from the hall). Meg, Sydney 
said you’d gone to your room. Hullo! What’s this? 
Who’s this? Doctor, eh? I’ve been expecting them 
down on me. (To Gray) It’s no good, you know. I’m 
as fit as you are. Any test you like. 

MarcareT — Mr. Meredith called to see me, Hilary! 
He’s just going. 

Hitary — Oh, sorry! (He walks to the fire and stands 
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warming his hands, but watching them over his 
shoulder). 

Gray — (at the door, in a low voice to Margaret). I 
don’t like leaving you. 

MarcarET— You must! It’s better! But— come 
back quickly! 

Gray — You'll be ready? 

MarcarEt —I will. 


It isn’t easy for Margaret to tell Hilary the truth, and 
less easy for him to grasp it. He suspects that Gray 
Meredith, about whom he pointedly inquires, is in love 
with Margaret. He can see it in his manner. And he 
can’t blame him. Rather he is inclined to blame Margaret 
for luring him on with her look and her smile. She is, 
he believes, more beautiful than she was when he went 
away. And yet he misses something. “Something you 
used to have,” he tells her wistfully; “ kind —kind of 
a way with you—the child’s got it. Sydney — my 
daughter, Sydney! She’s more you than you are. You — 
you’ve grown right up — away — beyond me — haven't 
you?” “Yes, Hilary,” she answers simply. 

But he will catch up with her, he cries exultantly. If 
she will but wait for him he will catch up with her; if 
she will but hold out her hands. “TI can’t, Hilary,” she 
cries. “ My hands are full!” 


Marcaret — (pitifully). Vve done nothing wrong. 
I’m trying to tell you. I only want to tell you and make 
you understand. Hilary, fifteen years is a long time — 

Hitary — (dully). Yes. I suppose it’s a long time 
for a woman to be faithful. 

Marcaret — That’s it! That’s the whole thing! If 
I’d loved you it wouldn’t have been long — 

Hitary — (violently, crying her down). You did 
love me once. 

MarcarET — (beaten). Did I—once? I didn’t 
know — (There is a silence.) 
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Hitary — (without expression). What do you expect 
me to do? Forgive you? 

Marcaret — (stung). There’s nothing to forgive. 
(Softening) Oh, so much, Hilary, to forgive each other, 
but not that. 

Hitary — (more and more roughly as he loses con- 
trol of himself). Divorce you, then? Because Ill not 
do that! I'll have no dirty linen washed in the courts. 

MarcarEt — (forced into the open). Hilary, I di- 
vorced you twelve months ago. ; 


The shock of her announcement throws the unhappy 
man into a state bordering hysteria. “ She’s mad,” he 
shouts. She had no cause to divorce him. She’s only 
trying to pull the wool over his eyes; to drive him mad 
again. Wildly he calls for all in the house to come 
and listen to him. And when they come he demands 
that they shall side with him; that Sydney shall stand 
away from her mother and with him and understand that 
her mother is “ poisoning him.” 

Hitary — (raving). I tell you she’s pouring poison 
into my ear. You remember that fellow in the play — 
and his wife? That’s what she’s done. If I told you 
what she said to me you’d think I was mad. And that’s 
what she wants you to think. She wants to get rid of 
me. She’s got a tame cat about the place. I’m in the 
way. And so she’s come to me, d’you see, and tells me 
—what do you think? She says she’s not my wife. 
What do you think of that? 

Miss FairFIELD — (grimly). You may well ask. 

MarcGarRET—(to Sydney). He won’t listen— 

SYDNEY — Sit down, darling! You’re shaking. 

Marcaret — He’s always had these rages. It’s my 
fault. I began at the wrong end. Hilary — it’s not — 
I’m not what you think. | 

Hitary — Then what was that man doing in my 
house? 
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Marcaret — In a week I’m going to marry him. 

Hitary — D’you hear her? To me she says this! Is 
she mad, or am I? 

MarcGaRET — (desperately). I tell you there’s been 
a law passed — 


The arrival of Dr. Alliot, the family physician, for 
whom Sydney had ’phoned, happily relieves the tenseness 
of the situation. Dr. Alliot “is a pleasant, roundabout, 
clean little old man... but behind his comfortable 
manner is a hint of authority which has its effect, espe- 
cially on Hilary,” of whom, in a sense, he now takes 
charge. 

He understands all that Hilary would tell him, he 
insists. He has heard the particulars of his cure from 
the sanitarium, and while he (Hilary) may have to go 
back to comply with certain formalities, he has no doubt 
that he is quite well again. Frequently an expression 
of reasonable doubt creeps into his kind eyes at some 
slightly wild statement on Hilary’s part. He is of a 
mind to humor Hilary, and yet he seems to realize that 
the truth must be told, and it were better that it be told 
directly and without attempt at softening it. He is 
reminded of a quotation in his attempt to clarify his 
position and that of the others. “It is expedient that 
one man should die for the people.” A hard word, but 
a true one. 

Gently, when he finally secures Hilary’s attention, he 
recalls to the sick man the agitation against the marriage 
laws and the passage of certain laws that followed which 
were, probably, traceable directly to the war and the 
war marriages. 


Hitary — (lowering). So that’s where I come in! 
Margaret, is that where I come in? 

Dr. Axtiot — Never, I suppose, in one decade, were 
there so many young marriages. Happy? That’s another 
thing! Marry in haste — 
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Marcaret — They weren’t all happy. 

Dr. ALLiot — But they were young, those boys and 
girls who married. As young as Kit, and as impatient 
as Sydney. And that saved them. That young, young 
generation found out, out of their own unhappiness, the 
war taught them, what peace couldn’t teach us — that 
when conditions are evil it is not your duty to submit — 
that when conditions are evil, your duty, in spite of 
protests, in spite of sentiment, your duty, though you 
trample on the bodies of your nearest and dearest to do 
it, though you bleed your own heart white, your duty is 
to see that those conditions are changed. If your laws 
forbid you, you must change your laws. If your church 
forbids you, you must change your church. And if your 
God forbids you, why then, you must change your God. 

Miss FarrFiELD — And we who will not change? 

Marcaret — Or cannot change — ? 

Dr. Atiiot — Stifle. Like a snake that can’t cast its 
skin. Grow or perish — it’s the law of life. And so, 
when this young generation — yours, not mine, Hilary 
— decided that the marriage laws were, I won’t say evil, 
but outgrown, they set to work to change them. 

Miss FatrF1ELD — You needn’t think it was without 
protest, Hilary. I joined the anti-divorce league myself. 

Dr. ALLiot — No, it wasn’t without protest. Mrs. 
Grundy and the churches are protesting still. But in 
spite of protest, no man or woman today is bound to a 
drunkard, an habitual criminal, or — 

Hinary -— Or —? 

Dr. ALLIOoT— Or to a partner who, as far as we 
doctors know — 

Hitary — But you can’t be sure! 

Dr. ALtiot —I say as far as we know, is incurably 
insane — in practice, is insane for more than five years. 

Hitary — And if he recovers? Look at me! 

Dr. ALLIoT — (with a sigh). “It is expedient —” 

Hitary — And you call that justice! 
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Marcaret — At least call it mercy. All the days of 
your life to stand at the window, Hilary, and watch the 
sun shining on the other side of the road — it’s hard, 
it’s hard on a woman. 

Dr. ALLiot — At least call it common sense. If a 
man can’t live his normal life, it’s as if he were dead. 
If he’s an incurable drunkard, if he’s shut away for life 
in prison — 

Hitary — But I’m not a drunkard. I’m not a convict. 
I’ve done nothing. I’ve been to the war, to fight, for 
her, for all of you, for my country, for this law-making 
machine that I’ve called my country. And when I’ve got 
from it, not honorable scars, not medals and glory, but 
sixteen years in hell, then when I get out again, then the 
country I’ve fought for, the woman I’ve fought for, they 
say to me — “ As you’ve done without her for seventeen 
years, you can do without her altogether.” That’s what 
it is. When I was helpless they conspired behind my 
back to take away all I had from me. 


He is still rebellious, but quiet. Nor can he rise 
heroically to Dr. Alliot’s suggestion that, however hard 
the situation may be, he must face it like a man. “ One 
of you must suffer,” Alliot tells him. “ Which is it to 
be? The useful or the useless? The whole or the 
maimed? The healthy woman with her life before her 
or the man whose children ought never to have been 
born?” 

It is a speech that hurts Hilary — and Sydney, as well. 
For it is confirmation of the thought that has been assail- 
ing her ever since her father’s return, whenever she 
thought of marrying Kit. 

The Pumphreys are announced — young Kit and his 
father, the rector. “The rector is an insignificant man 
with an important manner and a plum in his mouth.” 
And he has come to say, he finally manages after much 
bush-beating, that he cannot remarry a divorced person. 
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Nor can he willingly give his consent to his son’s 
marrying “the child of a woman who remarries while 
her husband is still alive.” 

He does not contend that the church does not “ wink ” 
at such practices, but— He is concerned only with his 
own conscience, and that will not permit him to act 
otherwise than as he has suggested. Told that Hilary 
Fairfield is again well, that he has returned from the 
sanitarium healed in mind and body, the rector is highly 
pleased. That, to his mind, will settle everything. 


Rector — Providence! It’s Providence! (With en- 
thusiasm) 1 never knew anything like Providence. 
Changed indeed, Miss Fairfield! My objection goes. 
Dear little Sydney! Ah, Mrs. Fairfield, in a year you 
and your husband will look back on this — episode as 
on a dream —a bad dream — 

MarGARET — (stonily). I have no husband. 

Rector — Ah! The remarriage — a mere formality — 

Miss FatrFIELD — Simpler still—the decree can be 
rescinded. 

MarcarET — (stunned). Aunt Hester, knowing his 
history, knowing mine, is it possible that you expect me 
to go back to him? 

Miss FAIRFIELD — He’s come back to you. 

Rector —A wife’s duty — 

MarcaretT — (slowly). I think you’re wicked. I 
think you’re both wicked. 

Rector — Mrs. Fairfield! 

Miss, FAIRFIELD — Control yourself, Margaret! 

MARGARET — (with a touch of wildness in her man- 
ner). You— do you love your wife? 

Rector — Mrs. Fairfield! 

MarcarEt — Do you? 

Rector — Mrs. Pumphrey and I — most attached — 

MarGARET — Suppose you weren’t. Think of it—to 
want so desperately to feel — and to feel nothing. Do 
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you know what it means to dread a person who loves 
you? To stiffen at the look in their eyes? To pity and 
—shudder? You should not judge. 


Margaret is still determined to go with Gray when he 
comes, and Dr. Alliot approves of that course. He will, 
meantime, take Hilary home with him, that, together, 
they may make all things right with the sanitarium. Also 
he has made Hilary see the situation a little more clearly 
—and fairly. And yet when Hilary comes, and he is 
alone with Margaret for their farewells, there is a wild 
pleading in his voice. He realizes that it is too late; he 
knows, as Alliot says, that she has made a new life for 
herself — but isn’t there, couldn’t there be room in it 
for him? “Suddenly he throws himself down beside 
her, catching at her hands, clinging to her knees.” 


Hitary— Oh! Meg, Meg, Meg, isn’t there just a 
chance? 

MarcareET — (faintly). Hilary, I can’t stand it. 

Hitary — (and from now to the end of the scene he 
is at full pelt, tumbling over his words, frantic). Yes, 
but listen to me! Listen to me! You don’t listen. Listen 
to me! I’ve been alone so long — 

MarcarET— Gray! Gray! Why don’t you come? 

Hitary —I’ll not trouble you. [ll not get in your 
way — but — don’t leave me all alone. Give me some- 
thing, the rustle of your dress, the cushion where you’ve 
lain — your voice about the house. You can’t deny me 
such little things, that you give your servants and your 
dog. 

MarcareEt — It’s madness — 

Hitary — It’s naked need! 

Marcaret — What good should I be to you? I don’t 
love you, Hilary — poor Hilary. I love him. I never 
think of anything but him. 

Hitary — But it’s me you married. You promised — 
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you promised — better or worse — in sickness, in health. 
You can’t go back on your promise. 

Marcaret —(helpless). It isn’t fair! 

Hitary — Anything’s fair. You don’t know what 
misery means. 

MarcarEt — I’m learning. 

Hitary — But you don’t know. You couldn’t leave 
me to it if you knew. Why, I’ve never known you hurt 
a creature in all your life! Remember the rat hunts in 
the barn, the way we used to chaff you? And the star- 
ling? And the kitten you found? Why, I’ve seen you 
step aside for a little creeping green thing on the path. 
You’ve never hurt anything. Then how can you hurt 
meso? You can’t have changed since yesterday — 

MarGarET — (in despairing protest). It’s half my 
life ago — 

Hitary -— It’s yesterday, it’s yesterday! 

MArGARET — (with the fleeting courage of a half: 
caught bird). Yes, it is yesterday. It’s how you took 
me — yesterday — and now you're doing it again! 

Hitary — (catching at the hope of it). Am1I? Am 
I? Is it yesterday — yesterday come back again? 

Marcaret — (in the toils). No—no! Hilary, I 
can’t! 

HiLary — (at white heat). No, you can’t. You can’t 
leave me. You can’t do it to me! You can’t drive me 
out —the wilderness — alone — alone—alone! You 
can’t do it, Meg — you can’t do it — you can’t! 

Marcaret — (beaten). I suppose —I can’t. 

Hitary — You— you'll stay with me? (Breaking 
down utterly). Oh, God bless you, Meg, God bless you, 
God bless you — (She resigns her hands to him while 
she sits, flattened against the back of her chair, quivering 
a little, like a crucified moth.) 

Marcaret — (puzzling it out). You mean— God 
help me! 

The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is tea time, the same afternoon. In the hall that 
furnished the setting for the first act, Hester Fairfield 
and Sydney are trying not to quarrel more than is their 
custom over Sydney’s suggestion that it is too early for 
tea, seeing that lunch was late. In the background, Kit, 
manceuvring to have a talk with Sydney, if it is possible 
to dislodge Aunt Hester, slips quietly up the stairs. The 
tea question having been settled Sydney’s way, Aunt 
Hester finally decides to search out Margaret, who is 
still “talking and talking” with Hilary, seeking some 
adjustment of their problems. 

Now Margaret comes “ dragging into the room, shut- 
ting the door behind her.” Her blanched features 
frighten Sydney. But she refuses to talk with her 
daughter. She has come to ask Kit to wait until she can 
write a note to Gray Meredith. “Do you want Gray to 
come here?” Sydney asks. “I want him not to come 
here,” replies Margaret, and goes to write the note. 

Kit is in a playful mood. He doesn’t at all agree with 
his father in his attitude toward the marriage, though it 
is evident that he has given the matter serious thought. 
Sydney is of no mind to fool with him. She wants to 
talk seriously. She introduces the subject of eugenics, 
in which they are both interested, and on which she has 
been helping Kit prepare a paper. 


SypNnEY — (slowly). Kit, talking of that paper —I 
read somewhere — suppose now — is it true it can skip 
a generation? 

Kir —It? What? 

SypNEY — Oh — any illness. Suppose — you, for in- 
stance — suppose you were a queer family —a little, 
you know. And say your mother was queer — and you 
weren't. You were perfectly fit, you understand, per- 
fectly fit — 
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Kir — Well? 
SypnEy — What about the children? 
Krr — I wouldn’t risk it. Thank the Lord your father’s 
only shell shocked. 
’  Sypney — But isn’t there a school that says there’s no 
such thing as heredity? 
Kit — Well, all I know is I wouldn’t risk it. 
SypNnEy — It’s — it’s hard on people. 


To which Kit agrees. That’s the reason, he reminds 
Sydney, that Dr. Alliot has never married — because he 
loved a woman in whose family there had been insanity. 
Yet they had gone on being pals. 


Kit — Rotten for her. 

SypNEY — Rottener for him! What did she go on 
being pals with him for? 

Kit — Why shouldn’t she? 

SypnEy — Well, it stopped him marrying anyone else. 
She oughtn’t to have let him. 

Kir — You can’t stop a person being fond of you. 

SYDNEY — When it’s a man you can. 

Kir — My dear girl, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about? 

SyDNEY — My dear boy, if a girl finds out she can’t 
marry a man, it’s up to her to choke him off. 

Kit — Rot! 

SypnEy — Well, I think so. 

Kit — Couldn’t be done. 

SYDNEY — Couldn’t it just? 

Kir — Any man would see through it. 

SypNEY — As if any man ever saw through anything. 


She knows what to do now. She must force a quarrel 
with Kit and send him away without his suspecting her 
real reason, which she does, letting one word bring on 
another until she has convinced him she is jealous of a 
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certain other girl to whom he has been a bit attentive. 
Finally it dawns on the unhappy Kit that he is, in effect, 
being sent away. ‘“‘ You want me to go?” he demands. 
“Yes,” she answers. “For good?” “ Yes.” “ Honest?” 
“Yes.” “Right!” and he flares out of the room without 
waiting for the letter Margaret wanted him to give to 
Gray. Margaret calls him back and as he starts again 
for the door Sydney calls. 


SYDNEY — (in spite of herself, softly). Kit! 

Kit — (quickly). Yes? 

SYDNEY — (recovering herself, impishly). You'll give 
her my love? 

Kit — You're a beast, Sydney Fairfield! (He goes 
out with a slam.) 

SYDNEY — (in a changed voice). You'll give her my 
love. (Running to the door) Kit! 


“The door opens again, but it is Gray Meredith who 
comes in.” Kit has gone on with a rush and forgotten 
to deliver the note after all. 

Gray has come for Margaret. Pitifully she faces him, 
knowing that now she must tell him all she had struggled 
so hard to write. “She sways where she stands. Gray 
goes to her, and half clinging to him, half repulsing him, 
she sits down with her arm on the table and her head 
on her arm.” Two or three times she tries to speak, but 
Gray will not listen. They have a fifty-mile drive before 
them, he reminds her, and she must hurry. If Sydney 
will get her mother’s wraps— Then Margaret manages 
to speak. She cannot go with him. Hilary — won’t let 


_ her go. “He won’t— won't he?” Gray will see about 


that. ‘‘ Where is he?” 


MarcarET— Leave him alone. It’s me you must 
punish. I’ve made up my mind. Oh, how am I to tell 
you? He convinced me. He—cried, Gray. (Then, as 
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Gray makes a quick gesture) You mustn’t sneer. You 
must understand. He’s so unhappy. And there’s Sydney 
to think of. And Gray, he won’t marry us. 

Gray — What’s that? 

MarGarET — The rector. He’s been here. 

Gray — My God, why wasn’t I? 

Marcaret — And Aunt Hester — she made it worse. 
(Despairingly) You see what it is — they all think I’m 
wicked. 

Gray — Damned insolence! 

Marcaret — But it’s not them — it’s Hilary. I did 
fight them. I can’t fight Hilary. I see it. It’s my own 
fault. I ought never to have let myself care for you. 

Gray — Talk sense. 

Marcaret — But there it is. It’s too much for me. 
I’ve got to stay with him. 

Gray — (for the first time taking her seriously). Say 
that again, Margaret, if you dare — 

MarcarEt—l’ve got to—stay— (With a _ sharp, 
crying note in her voice) Gray, Gray, don’t look at me 


like that! 


Still Gray refuses to be convinced. Either Margaret 
loves him, and has loved him for five years; either she 
wants to marry him now, or all that she has said has 
been untrue. He knows that is not so, declares Margaret. 
But — there is Hilary. “I’ve got to put him first because 
— because he’s weak. You — you're strong.” 

“Not strong enough to do without my birthright,” he 
answers. “I want my wife and children. I’ve waited a 
long while for you. Now you must come.” 

Still he would not have her do what she conceives to 
be wrong. “ You’re to do as you choose,” he tells her. 
“T shan’t force you. I’m not your turnkey. I’m not 
your beggar. We're free people, you and I. It’s for you 
to say if you'll keep your — conscience, do you call it — 
and lose —” 
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Marcaret — I’ve lost what I love. There’s no more 
to lose. 

Gray — You sing as sweetly as a toy nightingale. 
Almost I’d think you were real. 

MarGarET — (wounded). I don’t know what you 
mean. 

Gray — “ What you love!” You don’t know the mean- 
ing of the notes you use. 

MarGARET — (very white, but her voice is steady). 
Don’t deceive yourself. I love you. I ache and faint 
for you. I starve — 

SYDNEY — (appalled, whispering). What is it? I 
don’t know her. 

Marcaret — I’m withering without you like cut grass 
in the sun. I love you. I love you. Can’t you see how 
it is with me? But — 

Gray — There’s no “ but” in love. 

Marcaret — What is it in me? There is a thing I 
can’t do. I can’t see such pain. 

Gray — (hoarsely). Do you think J can’t suffer? 

MarcarET — I am you. But he — he’s so defenseless. 
It’s vivisection — like cutting a dumb beast about to 
make me well. I can’t do it. I'd rather die of my 
cancer. 

Gray — (the storm breaking). Die then — you fool 
—you fool! ... D’you think I bear you malice? It’s 
not I. Why, to deny me, that’s a little thing. I'll not go 
under because you're faithless! But what you’re doing 
is the sin without forgiveness. You're denying — not me 
— but life! You’re denying the spirit of life! You're 
denying — you’re denying your mate! 


From the stairway at back Sydney has overheard them. 
Now she advances into the room and goes to her mother, 
protectingly. She will not permit such sacrifice. 

Marcaret — (sitting down, with a listless gesture). 
There’s no way out. 
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SypnEY — There is. For you there is. I’ve thought 
it all along, and now I know. Father — he’s my job, 
not yours. ; 

Marcaret — (with a last flicker of passion). D’you 
think I'll make a scapegoat of my own child? 

SypNEY — (sternly). Can you help it? I’m his child. 
(She throws herself down beside her) Mother! Mother 
darling, don’t you see? You’re no good to him. You're 
scared of him. But I’m his own flesh and blood. I know 
how he feels. I’ll make him happier than you can. Be 
glad for me. Be glad I’m wanted somewhere! 

MarGarET — (struggling against the hope that is flood- 
ing her). But Kit, Sydney — Kit? 

SyDNEY — (with a queer litile laugh that ends, though 
it does not begin, quite naturally). Bless him, I’ll be 
dancing at his wedding in six months. 

MarcareET — But all you ought to have — 

SYDNEY — (jumping up, flippantly). Oh, I’m off get- 
ting married. I’m going to have a career. 

MarcarRET — — the love — the children — 

SYDNEY — (strained). No children for me, mother. 
No children for me. I’ve lost my chance forever. 


For a little Margaret stands: out against them both. 
But finally she is convinced and gives way. She will go 
with Gray. “ He takes the cloak and throws it around 
her. They go out together. As Sydney, forgotten, stands 
looking after them, Bassett enters with the tea tray.” 

When Hilary comes Sydney tells him— and Aunt 
Hester — what has happened. They are incredulous, at 
first, and angry; angry with her for having jilted Kit; 
angry because she has let Margaret go with Gray. “I 
pray you get your punishment,” says Aunt Hester. “ Your 
prayers will surely be answered,” replies the girl. Now 
she is beside her father on the sofa, comforting him. 


Hitary — (broken). I don’t see ahead. I don’t see 
what’s to become of me. There’s no one. 
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SypNEY — There’s me. 

Hinary — (not looking at her). I should think you’d 
hate me. 

SypNEY —I need you just as badly as you need me. 

Hitary — (fiercely). It’s your damn clever doing 
that she went. D’you think I can’t hate you? 

SyDNEY — (close to him). No, no, father, you want 
me too much. We'll make a good job of it yet. 

Hitary — (his head in his hands). What job? 

SYDNEY — (petting him, coaxing him, loving him, her 
hands quieting his twitching hands, her strong will 
already controlling him). Living. Ive got such plans 
already, father — father, dear! We'll do things. We'll 
have a good time somehow, you and I—you and I. 
Did you know you’d got a clever daughter? Writing — 
painting — acting! We'll go on tour together! We'll 
make a lot of money! We'll have a cottage somewhere! 
You see, I’1l make it up to you! I’ll make you proud of 
me! 

Miss FAIRFIELD — (surveying them). Proud of her! 
D’you see, Hilary! That’s all she thinks of — self — self 
—self! Money — ambition — and sends that poor boy 
away! A parson’sson! Not good enough for her, that’s 
what it is! She’s like the rest of the young women — 
hard as nails! Hard as nails! 

SYDNEY — (crying out). Don’t listen to her, father! 
Father, don’t believe her! I’m not hard! I’m not hard! 


“His arm goes round her with a gesture, awkward, 
timid, yet fatherly.” 


The curtain falls 


“ DULCY ” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 


By Georce S. KAUFMAN AND Marc CoNNELLY 


AFTER a preliminary run in Chicago at the Cort 
Theatre, beginning there February 20, 1921, “ Dulcy ” 
was given an early season start at the Frazee Theatre in 
New York on August 13, 1921. It was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the particular public for which it was 
written, z.e., the followers of the Franklin P. Adams 
(“F.P.A.”) column, at that time a feature of the New 
York Tribune’s editorial page, but since transferred to 
the New York World. 

Some years back, Mr. Adams, seeking an imaginary 
character through which he could satirize the super- 
bromidic feminine with a single-track mind (and that 
track a bit rusty) took Dulcinea away from Don Quixote 
and recreated her for the joy of his readers. 

Later, the Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, having 
developed a great fondness for Dulcinea, conceived the 
idea of building a play around her. “ Dulcy” is the 
result. For the play they accept credit, but for the char- 
acter they make friendly and graceful obeisance to her 
creator. 

It was assumed at the time of “ Dulcy’s” playhouse 
début that after she had attracted and entertained her 
own particular friends and acquaintances she would 
find the larger public a little cold to her charms, and 
her individual expression of humor. But either the 
multitude is capable of analyzing and appreciating the 
Dulcineas of its respective little groups, or they find her 
entertaining as a literal and easily recognizable acquaint- 
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ance. At any rate the business continued excellent 
through a run that carried the play into the spring 
season. 

If Dulcy were writing a brief note: of acknowledg- 
ment to her playwrights she would sign herself (Mrs.) 
Gordon Smith, and she would have her stationery en- 
graved, a bit elaborately, to indicate that the Smiths 
lived, quietly but with due regard for the social obliga- 
tions of the best people, in Westchester County and 
within easy commuting distance of New York. 

The scene of all three acts is the living room of this 
home. “ It is a room that is splashing rather than merely 
striking,” explain the authors. “ The furniture, for no 
particular reason, is old Italian, but most of it is hidden 
beneath beautiful and variously colored batiks and drapes. 
, In a word the room is Dulcy. If there were a 
telephone Dulcy would have it covered with a cute little 
doll — but there is no telephone.” 

The time is just before dinner Friday evening — the 
particular Friday evening on which Dulcy has arranged 
to entertain at dinner a number of guests she has in- 
vited out for the week-end. These are to include Dulcy’s 
younger brother, “Bill” Parker, as sophisticated as 
the sister is naive; Mr. and Mrs. C. Rogers Forbes, Mr. 
Forbes being a leading competitor of Dulcy’s husband 
in the imitation jewelry business; their daughter, Angela 
Forbes; Schuyler Van Dyck, of the Van Dycks, whom 
Dulcy has met at one or two fashionable affairs, and 
who plays the piano wonderfully, and Vincent Leach, 
the well-known “ scenarist.” 

Dulcy has planned it all, very craftily, to help her 
- husband. She knows there is a business merger being 
planned, with Forbes at its head, into which Gordon is 
to be taken on a 16 2-3 per cent basis. And she figures 
that if she can only — 

But Dulcy has planned and figured before, rather dis- 
astrously for Gordon, and he is inclined to be appre- 
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hensive as to the outcome of her most recent activities. 
Also he can’t just understand why, at a simple week-end 
party for the Forbes, there should be nine guests. 


Gorpon —What are you trying to do—solve’ the 
housing problem? 

Dutcy — (picking up a vase of flowers). Just wait, 
darling! You'll be so excited! (Breaking the big news 
over Smith’s shoulder) Vincent — is coming! 

GorDON — (at sea). Vincent? 

Dutcy — Yes. Isn’t it wonderful? 

Gorpon — (trying to recall). Vincent — Vincent — 
who the devil is Vincent? 


Dutcy — Vincent Leach? Don’t you remember? 
You and I met him at Mrs. Peabody’s last week — you 
. know, the big scenario writer. 

Gorpon — (faintly recalling). Oh, yes. Is he com- 
ing here? 

Dutcy — Yes! Isn’t it wonderful? (picks up bowl 
from the table and starts toward the piano with it.) 

Gorpon — But look here now — Dulcy, will you leave 
those flowers alone, and come here and talk to me? 

Dutcy — Just a minute, darling. (She replaces the 
vase on the piano with the bowl, then takes the vase 
back and places it on the table) A time and a place 
for everything. There! (She seats herself on his lap.) 

Gorpon — But, dear, why do you want to mix this 
man Leach up with Forbes? Van Dyck may be all 
right, but — 

Dutcy — Ah! That’s the secret! 

Gorpon — I don’t like — secrets. This isn’t a — game. 

DuLcy — Promise you won’t tell ! Cross you heart! 

Gorbon —Yes, yes. 

Dutcy — Well, then — Vincent and Angela (Kisses 
him) — like each other. 

Gorpon — You mean — Forbes’ daughter? 
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Duitcy—(nodding). Isn’t it wonderful? So I in- 
vited them both here so they’ll have the whole week-end 
together. And at the same time he can meet her parents. 
You never can tell what will happen. 

Gorpon — But, Dulcy, dear, you don’t know Angela 
so well, and—this man Leach— what do you know 
about him? 

Dutcy —I know all about him. He’s a big scenario 
writer, and just the man for Angie. He’s — he’s so prac- 
tical, and she’s a dreamer. Opposites should marry — 
you know that, darling. 

Gorpon — But, Dulcy, now — 

Dutcy — And what else do you think? I’m going to 
get him to help me with some of my scenarios while 
he’s here. 

Gorpon — But why, dear — 

Dutcy — To make them better. 

Gorpon — No, no —I mean — why are you trying to 
match this fellow Leach with Angela? What do you 
care about it? 

Duxicy — Don’t you see? 

Gorpon — No. 

Duicy — Can’t you guess? 

Gorpon — No. 

Duicy — Well, if Angie likes Mr. Leach, and marries 
him — 

Gorpon — Yes? 

Duutcy — And I fix it — 

Gorpon — Well? 

Dutcy — Well—I’m your wife — (Gordon springs 
up in alarm, dropping Dulcy off his lap.) 

Gorpon — Now, Dulcy dear — 

Dutcy — That will make Mr. Forbes so grateful that 
he’ll have to give you more than sixteen and two-thirds 
of the percentage. 

Gorpon — Good heavens, Duley! Now — 

Dutcy — (ecstatically). I figured it all out myself! 
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Gorpon—But, now wait! (He paces the floor.) 

Dutcy — Gordon, darling — don’t be upset about it. 
I know they ought to marry —I just know it. It’s a 
woman’s intuition. (A pause) Just as I knew I ought 
to marry you, dear. (Gordon stops) It was because I 
loved you, darling, and wanted to help you, and — 
and—. 


Gordon is appreciative and he knows that Dulcy 
means well. He tells her so as he embraces her. But 
—they have been all through this before and Dulcy 
has agreed not to interfere in Gordy’s business. She 
promised that much three months before when they 
came back from their honeymoon — just after she had 
discharged Gordon’s secretary because she did not be- 
lieve any man could wear a heavy black mustache and 
be honest. But Dulcy refuses to give way. 


Dutcy — Mr. Forbes is taking advantage of you and 
I’m not going to let him — that’s all! 

Gorpon — (desperately). But that isn’t the point. 
In the position that I am I have to go ahead with it. I 
wouldn’t want anything to happen. (Pleading affec- 
tionately) Don’t you see, dear! If I’m not in that 
merger, I’ll lose — everything! 

Dutcy — But only sixteen and two-thirds per cent — 
it’s such a funny number, too. I don’t see why you 
couldn’t get a nice even number — like twenty-five. (She 
pauses) Or fifty! (Bill enters.) 

Birt — Well, has she fixed it? 

Dutcy — We’ve been all through it quietly, Willie, 
and it’s settled. 

Gorpon — Now, Dulcy, you must listen. 

Dutcy — Now — now — not another word. Just let 
— let — sleeping dogs lie and everything is bound to 
come out all right. It always does. 


Schuyler Van Dyck is the first of the guests to arrive. 
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“He is aristocratic and well dressed,” and he is very 
glad to be there, though a little hesitant about accepting 
Mrs. Smith’s kind invitation because business matters 
may call him suddenly back to the city. If, in such 
emergency, they will be so good as to excuse him — 
They certainly will. “ We all understand business here,” 
Dulcy assures him. “Don’t we Gordon, darling? 
Business before pleasure! Henry, show Mr. Van Dyck 
to his room.” 

Henry, the butler, is an interesting type. Particularly 
interesting to Dulcy’s brother, Bill, who has heard 
rumors. He watches Henry now, as he disappears up- 
stairs with the Van Dyck bags. 


Birt — Dulcy! 

Dutcy— Well, Willie? 

Birt — When you took this butler out of Sing Sing — 

Dutcy — (rising) — Sing Sing? He wasn’t in Sing 
Sing. 

ine You didn’t go way out to Leavenworth, did 
ou? 
: Dutcy — Now, I know just what you’re going to say, 
but it isn’t true. Just because Henry made one false 
step doesn’t mean he’s going to make another. If you 
ask me, IJ think there’s enough sorrow in the world with- 
out trying to make things worse. Every cloud has a 
silver lining, and, so has Henry. 

Birt — Yes. The question is, how did he get it? 
_ Dutcy—It doesn’t matter in the least —he’s all 
right now. He promised me. Besides, he has to report 
to the probation officer every week, and tell him every- 
thing he does. 

Bitt — Oh, he has to tell him everything? 

Duicy — Every week. 

Bitz — You don’t think he has any — secrets? 

Dutcy — You must be more tolerant, Willie. You 
know, there’s so much good in the best of us—and so 
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much bad in the worst of us — well, it ill behooves the 
best of us— (She flounders, but is saved by the door- 
bell.) 

Gorpon — Here are the Forbeses! 

Dutcy — Wait — Gordon — let that poor Henry an- 
swer. The trouble with the world, Willie, is that it 
doesn’t give the underdog a chance. Live and let live 
— is my motto. 


The Forbeses are typical — he of the pushing, success- 
ful, humorless business man; she of the distinctly fem- 
inine, and a little flighty, society woman. She is the 
second Mrs. Forbes, and Angela’s step-mother. Angela 
is an attractive girl passing a little excitedly through 
her late teens, and greatly enamored of romance. 

Dulcy is in her element as a reception committee, 
inquiring the adventures of the journey, the way they 
came, the state of the weather, their opinion of the 
scenery, etc. The introductions, too, she manages, buoy- 
antly. Her greatest concern, as a perfect hostess, is that 
they should all be happy — and see everything. 


Dutcy — Gordon, darling, you must show Mr. Forbes 
and the others over the grounds. (She is shepherding 
Mrs. Forbes and Angela toward the stairs) You get a 
beautiful view from the lawn, Mr. Forbes. And don’t 
forget to show him the garden, darling — all our veg- 
etables are out of our own garden, Mr. Forbes. Then 
later you must see the garden, Mrs. Forbes — and Angie. 
You know, there’s nothing like country life, is there? 
Out next to Nature, you know. We're like gypsies — 
regular gypsies. New York is a wonderful place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t like to live there. (They exeunt up- 
stairs.) 


Mr. Forbes, we gather, has been a little reluctant 
about coming. He is well past the week-end age, and 
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inclined to be a bit high and mighty about demanding 
and expecting his own way. He is impressed, however, 
with Schuyler Van Dyck. Everybody is. There is 
something mysteriously grand about this representative 
of an old and extremely wealthy family. 

With the guests variously disposed Gordon and Forbes 
gradually approach the subject of their prospective 
business relations. But they get no farther than the 
approach, for Dulcy is right after them. “ Well, here 
we are! No more business now! It’s time to play! 
(To Mr. Forbes) You know one thing poor Gordon 
has never learned is how to play. He takes everything 
so seriously. Now, what I like to do is to cut loose 
once in a while — just be children again.” 

She maneuvers them around until she manages to get 
Mr. Forbes to herself. And then she twists the conver- 
sation until she is able to bring Gordon and the new 
business into it. “I don’t suppose he’s told you, Mr. 
Forbes, but he’s really got a lot of things on hand! ” 
Which is news to Mr. Forbes. 


Dutcy — It’s really asking too much of him to make 
him give up all these other things to come into the 
jewelry combination —that is, unless it were made 
worth his while. (Dulcy effects her master stroke) of 
course, if he just got sixteen and two thirds per cent, 
he couldn’t afford to give up all his time to it—no! 
He’d have to look after his other things, too, and you’d 
be the loser. 


The arrival of Vincent Leach, the scenarist, interrupts 
- her, and it requires a little time to get Vincent properly 
placed with the other guests. He is rather a forward 
young man, but with the carefully studied restraint 
of the artist. He is greatly enamored of Angela Forbes, 
knowing something of her father’s business connections, 
but his soul is really wrapped up in his art. The motion 
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picture business, he contends, is still in its infancy, the 
surface has hardly been scratched, but the possibilities 
are at least limitless. 


Leacu — You’d be surprised! Yes, we're going to 
do some of Shakespeare’s things next. 

Dutcy — Shakespeare’s? Well— (Her arms are 
around her husband’s shoulders and she shakes him to 
pick up the cue.) 

Gorpon — (coming to). Really! 

Leacu — Yes, I’m at work on his continuity now. I 
was telling my director yesterday —I said, you know, 
Shakespeare had a tremendous feeling for plot. Of 
course, the dialogue is stilted for modern audiences — 
but then, you don’t have to listen to that in the pictures. 
But he’s still the master. 

Duucy — He’s going to organize his own company 
next. 

Bitz — Who — Shakespeare? 

Dutcy — No, Willie! Mr. Leach. 

LEeacu — Yes — The Vincent Leach Productions, Inc. 
The stock will be placed on the open market very soon. 

Duicy — Mr. Van Dyck can tell how to do it! He 
owns lots of moving picture companies — don’t you, 
Mr. Van Dyck? 

Leacu—(really interested). Is that so? 

Van Dycx — (modestly, as always). Well, I’m in- 
terested in a small way. 

Leacu —I’d enjoy talking to you about it later. (To 
Mr. Forbes) And how about you, Mr. Forbes? Didn’t 
I hear that you were interested in pictures? 

ForBEs — (turning away and smothering the line). 
I don’t care a damn about pictures. 

Leacu — (not believing his ears). What’s that? 

Forses — I said, I make jewelry. 

_ Leacu — Well, of course, that’s very necessary too, 
in its way. 
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Dulcy calms the threatening storm by again shuffling 
her guests. She organizes a rubber of bridge, into 
which she tries to inveigle Mr. Forbes, though that now 
thoroughly ruffled gentleman assures her that he does 
not play. She sends Mr. Leach and Angela into the 
garden to see the view, which is a further cause of 
irritation to Mr. Forbes, who storms off to the garage 
to see if his car is still there. Gordon, worried at 
Forbes’ apparent anger, follows, but not before he has 
given Dulcy one awful look. “ You know,” remarks 
Bill, “this is probably going to be the first week-end 
party on record that ended on Friday night.” 

Mr. Forbes is still irritated when, returning from the 
garage, he discovers Mrs. Forbes and Mr. Van Dyck 
engaged in what is plainly a most sympathetic conver- 
sation. By that time he is ready and eager to leave 
the house party flat, a state of mind he hoarsely makes 
known to Mrs. Forbes the moment they are alone. 


Forses —I tell you this whole place is going to 
drive me crazy. I didn’t want to come here anyhow. I 
had the backache and I wanted to stay home and rest. 

Mrs. Forses — But you couldn’t refuse — 

ForsBes — And instead of that I’ve got to get up at 
some ungodly hour in the morning and go out and play 
golf. If there is one thing I hate more than anything 
else in the world, it’s golf — unless it’s bridge or mov- 
ing pictures. 

Mrs. Forses— Now, Charlie, dear— when you're 
here as a guest — 

Forses — If I could think of a good excuse, I’d go 


- back to town tonight with Sterrett, and take Angela and 


you with me. 

Mrs. Forses — (alarmed). But Charlie, you can’t 
do that when — 

ForsEes — Don’t you suppose I see that woman’s plan 
to throw Angela and that —that film thing together! 
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Mrs. Forbes — But I tell you he’s a most charming 
man. 

Forses — And I tell you, if it weren’t for Smith and 
our business relations I would go back tonight! 

Mrs. Forses — But, Charlie — you can’t be so rude! 
(Enter Gordon). 

Forses—Sh! That reminds me—Oh, Smith. 
(Smith comes down to Forbes.) 

GorbDon — Yes, sir. 

Forses — Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith has been telling 
me something of your other business activities. 

Gorpon — Other business activities? Why — 

Forbes — And it came as something of a revelation 
to me. 

Gorpon — But Mrs. Smith couldn’t have meant — 
(Enter Van Dyck, who joins Mrs. Forbes.) 

Forses— As you may have been aware, my agree- 
ment to admit you on a sixteen and two-thirds basis 
was founded on the expectation that you would give all 
your time to the new enterprise. 

Gorpon — Yes, of course, Mr. Forbes. 

ForBeEs —In the circumstances your business and 
your services would hardly be worth that amount to me. 

Gorpon — But, my dear Mr. Forbes — you — you 
don’t understand. Mrs. Smith — 


But Dulcy is quite unperturbed. Now that everybody 
is there they can probably go on with their bridge game. 
Chatting merrily she puts them all in their places — 
the glowering Mr. Forbes, Mr. Sterrett, his advertising 
man, who has drifted into the party; Gordon and herself. 

“Is everybody happy?” she calls cheerily. “ And 
somebody tell me—which is higher—a heart or a 
spade? I never can remember. And do you discard 
from strength or weakness, Mr. Sterrett? Of course it 
doesn’t matter — ” 

The curtain falls 
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It is evening of the same day. From the dining room, 
at the left, come the sounds of table conversation. Noth- 
ing can be heard clearly, though during an appreciable 
pause we do hear Vincent Leach explaining definitely to 
some one his complete grasp of the motion picture 
business. “TI said to Mr. Breitenstein, ‘ Don’t you worry 
about those German films —!’” But that is all. 

With her guests reassembled in the living room Duley 
tries again to see that everybody is made comfortable. 
For Mr. Forbes she finds a nice, big, soft chair, though 
he has tried so very hard to tell her that he prefers one 
with a stiff back. She maneuvers Mrs. Forbes and the 
constant Mr. Van Dyck into position, much to the dis- 
gust of Mrs. Forbes’ husband. She starts Angela and 
Mr. Leach towards the French windows, that they may 
have a good view of the moon. 

She grows restless again just as Mr. Forbes and 
Gordon are beginning to talk business at the side of the 
room, where they are comparing Gordon’s newest crea- 
tion in imitation pearls with Angela’s real string, an 
incident that worries brother Bill excessively when he 
sees the suspected Henry taking part in the transfer of 
the jewels from Angela to her father. 

Now Mr. Van Dyck must play something for Dulcy 
and her guests — just any thing. And while Mr. Van 
Dyck plays, Dulcy thoughtfully passes a box of candy 
and manages to rattle the paper coverings of the bon- 
bons most distractingly. And suddenly — quite sud- 
denly — she has another inspiration. Let Vincent Leach 
tell them the story of his newest picture while Mr. Van 


- Dyck plays the music for it! 


Dutcy — It'll be just like a moving-picture theatre! 

Leacu — (with fake modesty). Oh, but really —I 
don’t think that I should — of course, it would be in- 
teresting. 
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ANncELA — Oh, please tell it. Vincent! 

Mrs. Forses —I’d love to hear it, and so would my 
husband. (She throws her husband a look.) 

Dutcy — Well, now you can’t refuse. 

Leacu—(with no thought of refusing). Since you 
demand it. 

Dutcy — Oh, good! Now everybody take their places. 
Mr. Van Dyck, you go back to the piano. (They all 
take seats) Mr. Leach, you tell him what kind of music 
you want. (Bill stands motionless and noiseless) Be 
quiet, Willie. Now, I'll sit here. 

Birt — Mr. Leach. (A pause) How many reels is 
this picture? 

Leacu — There are eight. (Bill sinks into his chair) 
It’s an extra-super-feature, not released on the regular 
programme! 

Bitt — How long does each reel take? 

Leacu — Oh, about fifteen minutes. 

Forses — (looks up). Two hours? 

Bitz — To tell it? 

Leacu — Oh, no, to show it. I can give you what 
we call an outline in half an hour — well, three-quar- 
ters at the most. 

Britt — That’s much better — three-quarters. That’s 
fine! 

Dutcy — Now keep quiet, Willie, or he won’t tell it. 
What’s the name of the picture, Mr. Leach? 


LEacH — (waiting a moment until every one is quiet). 
The name of the picture — 

Dutcy — (lifting an arm, and thus rattling her brace- 
lets). Quiet, everybody! 

Leacu — Is —“ Sin.” (This to the men. Forbes and 
Bill exchange a look) “Sin.” (To the women.) 

Duucy — (doing her bit). “Sin.” (Van Dyck starts 
oe eel Prelude. Leach steps up and stops 

im. 
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Leacu — Not yet. And when I’m ready, just a soft 
accompaniment. (Starting with enthusiasm) This is 
really something quite new in films. I am going to 
show Sin — throughout the ages. 

Dutcy — (with anticipation) — Well! 

Lracu — In the beginning the picture is symbolic. I 
open with a quotation from Hawthorne — (For the men’s 
benefit) Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

BILL — (raising his hand) — Who’s the director and 
the cameraman? 

Dutcy — Willie! 

LeacH—(squelching him). The director is Frank 
Heming Stratton. 

Bitt— Oh! (Bill prepares for as comfortable a nap 
as possible.) 

Leacu — It begins — with the setting out — of Noah’s 
Ark. (Leach signals Van Dyck, who starts “ Sailing, 
Sailing.” Leach considers the music for a second, de- 
cides it will do and continues) We see Noah, a man 
of advanced years; his wife, his sons, the animals — 
of each of its kind two. We see the Ark setting out 
upon its journey — we see the waters rise and rise and 
rise. For forty days it rains. (Van Dyck changes to 
“Rusile of Spring.”) Civilization is all but wiped 
out — it is kept alive—and Sin is kept alive — only 
in the Ark. (At “Sin” Van Dyck changes to “ Kiss 
Me Again.”) 

Dutcy — (in hoarse whisper to Mrs. Forbes). “ Kiss 
Me Again.” 

Leacu—Then comes a calm. (Van Dyck changes 
to “ Morning Mood,” Grieg). The dove is sent forth — 
-it returns, unable to find a lighting place. (Suiting 
action to the word, Forbes strikes a noisy match and 
lights his cigar, unmindful of Leach’s glare) And then 
a second dove —and it returns— and then a third — 
and it does not return—for somewhere in the great 
beyond it had found land. (A quick signal to Van Dyck) 
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Land! (Van Dyck goes into “ My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
loudly. Dulcy automatically rises, ever patriotic. Leach 
is about to begin again, looks at her surprised. Dulcy 
giggles her apology, then sits. Leach continues as the 
curtain slowly falls.) 

Leach — Many years pass— we are now at King 
Solomon’s Court — his wives are bathing in the foun- 
tain — 


The curtain is lowered to indicate the passing of 
thirty minutes, during which time Mr. Leach has con- 
tinued with his thrilling recital, When it is raised the 
scenarist, somewhat dishevelled, is still at it. The men 
are all asleep, all except Forbes, who is “ chewing the 
stump of a cigar viciously, breathing heavily and seems 
to be wondering how many seconds he can stand it be- 
fore he commits murder.” Van Dyck is all but ex- 
hausted, but the three women are still “eating it up.” 
Leach is nearing the end of his recital as the curtain 
rises. 


Leacu — Frances rushes to the edge of the cliff, and 
looking over, sees an inert, lifeless form. The “ Weasel ” 
is dead. (Leach pantomines his excuses hurriedly and 
takes a drink from glass of water on piano. Henry en- 
ters to clear away the coffee cups.) 

Duicy — Not yet, Henry. How many times — (Henry 
exits) Yes, Mr. Leach, the Weasel is dead — 

Leacu — (picking up the story). And then —then 
the Zeppelin and Jack’s automobile go into the final 
stretch neck and neck. On—on they speed! We get 
another close-up of Jack in the driver’s seat! We see 
his face — tense — and putting into the car everything 
that he has, he forges — slowly — slowly ahead! Then 
more and more! The goal is nearer and nearer! Back in 
New York, Charley is seen leaving the Chinese restaurant! 
On the corner he meets Fanny, who throws the money 
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in his face. (For emphasis he touches Forbes’ arm. 
Forbes jumps) Then flash back to Jack —nearer and 
nearer — HE WINS! 

BILL — (rudely awakened). What? 

Lreacu — (explaining). He wins!! (Bill returns to 
his chair and nap with a manner of a man annoyed at 
being called too early. Van Dyck strikes a chord.) Grad- 
ually he stops. The Zeppelin makes a landing. Coralie 
gets out of the dirigible and rushes to Jack to forgive 
him. Just as he takes her in his arms, her father arrives 
with the afternoon paper, which makes everything clear 
and vindicates Albert. Then the father clasps Jack’s 
hand and apologizes to him for having thought him a 
thief. And to keep the symbolism to the end, just as 
Jack kisses Coralie there in Chicago, Marc Anthony is 
shown kissing Cleopatra in Ancient Egypt and George 
Washington kissing Martha Washington at Mt. Vernon. 
And so at the end of the Dream Trail we fade into a 
long shot of Jack and Coralie, once more in their South 
Sea bungalow, with the faithful old Toota Heva waiting 
to greet them in the sunset — and fade out. 


“Van Dyck finishes with a loud chord. Leach is 
exhausted with his labors. The women rise. Leach 
rushes to them, his hands outstretched, anticipating their 
congratulations. The women take his hands, chattering. 
Van Dyck gets up, raising his arms and exercising his 
fingers. Bill awakes and rises, but finds his foot asleep. 
He gradually wakes himself up by some shakes and half- 
exercises, and awakens Smith, who also has to exercise 
and stretch his legs and arms. Sterrett likewise awakes. 
Forbes has risen and holds his back. Henry enters, 


- clears the cups and saucers, and exits.” 


Dutcy — (when the excitement has died down a little). 
Oh, that was the most wonderful picture I ever saw. 
(The women echo this) I mean heard! Eight marvelous 
reels! 
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Britt — What a picture! My God, what a picture! 

Forses — (through his teeth). And now, Eleanor, 
they might enjoy hearing one of your scenarios. In fact, 
I’m going upstairs to get one! 

Mrs. Forses — Charlie — you — you’re not really 
going to get one of mine! 

Forses — So help me God! 


But Mr. Forbes is finally restrained from anything 
resembling a summary revenge. Instead he is induced 
to try a game of billiards as soon as they can find 
the balls. Duley never can remember where she had 
them last. 

Meantime the developing affair between Angela and 
Vincent reaches a climax. He is very much in earnest, 
is Vincent, and rather emotional. 


Leacu — Oh, those deep burning eyes! The mystery 
of your hair! Angela, you’re wonderful! I love you! 
Almost from the first moment I saw you, I’ve loved you 
— wanted you — longed for you! Why, I patterned my 
newest heroine just after you! To be with you is to 
breathe the perfume of exaltation! Angela! 

ANGELA — (breathlessly). Vincent! 

Leacu —I am offering you myself — everything that 
I am — oh, it’s true that I’ve knocked about some — 
(Modesily) A good many girls have loved me, but I 
have never loved anyone but you, dearest. (He kneels) 
Say that you love me —a little — even though that love 
is now no greater than the glow of a single firefly in the 
fading day! 

ANGELA — (rising). Oh, Vincent—my genius! (Leach 
rises.) 

Leacu — (clasping her in embrace). My sweetheart! 
(He kisses her and then holds her off, looking at her) 
My wonder girl! Will you marry me? (Angela’s head 
drops in assent) And the day? (Embracing her again) 
Love cries for its own! 
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ANGELA — Whenever you say — Vincent. 


Vincent would not delay and he therefore suggests an 
elopement. At first Angela is fearful, but gradually 
the idea appeals to her — if Vincent will let her tell her 
mother and Dulcy. Vincent doesn’t care whom she tells 
so long as she doesn’t tell her father. So they tell Dulcy 
and find her ready and eager to help them. An elope- 
ment would be so romantic! But she agrees it would 
be best to let it come as a great surprise; no one should 
know, unless it be Mrs. Forbes. So she tells brother Bill 
first. 

Bill is outwardly calm, but inwardly perturbed. He 
had known Angela in the old days and there had been’ 
some sort of an understanding between them for a while 
— but that is all over now, and Bill is eager to do his 
part in making the elopement a success. He does most 
of the planning, in fact, seeing that he knows the borough 
clerk in Bronxville. He can take them there in Mr. 
Forbes’ car, and — 

The arrangements for the elopement are no more than 
set when Mr. Forbes returns from his billiard game in 
anything but a nice temper. He had enjoyed his billiards 
—asa novelty. It was rather amusing to play up and 
down hill. But as a game — 

He is just in the right mood to take Mrs. Forbes to 
task for flirting with Van Dyck and to demand to know 
where Angela is and what she is doing. “If I find this 
Leach person actually making love to Angela, why, ’m 
— I’m going to raise hell, that’s all! It’s been nothing 
but a series of aggravations — annoyances — ever since 
I came into this house. Eleanor, I can truthfully say 
that in all my fifty-three years I have never spent an 
unhappier evening.” 


Mrs. Forses — Oh, Charlie! 
ForBes — But I’m not going to spend another! I am 
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not going to stay here and ride golf and play horseback! 

Mrs. ForsEes — What are you going to do? 

Fores — I am going — home! 

Mrs. Forbes — Charlie! 

Forbes — I am going upstairs and pack! I promised 
Sterrett I’d drive him in tonight, and I’m not coming 
back! There’s another thing! The way they’re treating 
Sterrett! (Starting up the stairs) Good night! 

Mrs. Forses — Charlie — you can’t do that! 

Forbes — Maybe I can’t, but I’m going to! You can 
stay here with Van Dyck and watch Angela carrying on 
with that Leach person if you want to. BUT — mark 
my words —if anything comes out of this —if Angela 
and that fool are infatuated with each other, and try to 
do anything silly —I don’t want ever to sce you or her 
again! That — is all! 


As he storms up the stairs Dulcy comes skipping in to 
announce that the young people are well on their way. 
Nothing so exciting has ever happened to her before, 
and she can’t understand why Mrs. Forbes should sud- 
denly turn upon her as one who is about to cause the 
complete breaking up of a happy home. “If my hus- 
band ever knows that — that I knew they were eloping, 
and didn’t stop it, why — he'll — he’ll— oh, I don’t 
know what he’ll do!” And she breaks down, sobbing. 
Then in bursts Forbes with the announcement that he is 
returning to town and that, so far as the jewelry merger 
is concerned, he is not at all sure he will be ready to go 
ahead with it—certainly not on the terms formerly 
suggested. Mr. Van Dyck’s sudden decision to play a 
little Sicilian love song on the piano does not tend to 
quiet Mr. Forbes, and he stalks out. Gordon follows, in 
the hope that he may save something, at least, from the 
threatened break. 

Things look rather blue for Dulcy, with her house 
party about to be shot all to pieces, her husband’s busi- 
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ness venture hanging by a thread, and the news of the 
elopement yet to be told— when Schuyler Van Dyck 
comes wonderfully to the rescue. He has listened a little 
and observed a great deal, and it occurs to him that if 
he can be of some use he would like to be. He would 
be glad to back Mr. Smith, for instance, in any jewelry 
merger he would like to start —in opposition to Mr. 
Forbes, if necessary. 


Van Dycx — Why doesn’t he beat Mr. Forbes at his 
own game? 

Dutcy — Why — why —I never thought of that. But 
Mr. Forbes has all the money — and — and Gordie hasn’t 
any. 

Van Dyck —That’s it exactly! Now, I’ve always 
wanted to take a little flyer in the jewelry business. 


’ Suppose I financed Mr. Smith — suppose he and [| set 


out to beat Mr. Forbes together? How would that be? 

Dutcy — (incoherent). Be? Be? Why, it would be 
incredible — unbelievable! (Tearfully) You— do you 
really mean it? 

Van Dyck —I do. I'll put up my check the moment 
your husband says the word. 

Dutcy — (crying with joy). Oh, Mr. Van Dyck, 
you’ve — you’ve made me the proudest woman in all the 
world! You let me break the news to him, won’t you? 

Van Dyck — Why — of course, if you wish it. 

Dutcy — And to think I introduced you to him! Now 
what will he think of me! 


Then Mr. Forbes finds his car gone, and learns of the 
elopement. He is struggling with a barely suppressed 
rage when he returns to the house. Mrs. Forbes is 
trembling in fear of what may happen. But the Forbes’ 
attention is focussed on Dulcy. 


ForsEes — Mrs. Smith — (Turning) and Mr. Smith. 
I’m measuring my words very carefully. Since — my 
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car —is gone — and the last train— is gone, it seems 
that I shall be compelled to remain in this house — over 
night. (He pauses. His eyes find Dulcy) 1 shall — 
endeavor not to commit a murder. 

Gorpon — My dear Mr. Forbes, I’m sure this can be 
fixed up in some way. 

Duicy — Yes. Of course it can. (The old Dulcy for 
a second) You know, an angry word spoken in haste — 

Forses — Please! (To Mr. Smith) Mr. Smith, in 
the circumstances, I don’t see how we can possibly get 
on in business together. I don’t like your methods! 

Gorpon — But, Mr. Forbes — 

Forses —I shall not call the matter off entirely, but 
any arrangement which we might eventually make would 
necessarily differ from our tentative discussions as to 
percentage. (Gordon starts to speak) Im sorry, but 
that’s my decision. The percentage would have to be 
adjusted. And now I wish you good night! (He makes 
for the stairs.) 

Mrs. Forses — Oh, Charlie, mayn’t I come with you? 

Forbes — It is a matter of utter indifference to me 
where you go! 


Dulcy’s news of Van Dyck’s offer is at first doubtfully 
and then exultantly received by Gordon. Now he can do 
what he has always wanted to do; now he can talk up 
to Forbes as that gentleman deserves to be talked up 
to; now — 

His chance is not long in coming. Mr. Forbes comes 
back from his room to announce with a little something 
resembling sarcasm that he regrets being compelled to 
announce that on top of everything else Angela’s pearl 
necklace has disappeared. And Henry cannot be found. 
But Gordon is too full of his new news to care much 
about a paltry string of pearls. 


Gorpon — Before you go, Mr. Van Dyck— (Van 
Dyck halts) And just a second, Mr. Forbes — (Stopping 
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Forbes) We'll straighten out about the necklace later. 
Mr. Van Dyck, I understand that you have offered to 
back me with unlimited capital in an independent jew- 
elry merger? (Dulcy sits on sofa, enjoying the situation.) 

Forbes — WHAT? 

Gorpon — Am I correct? 

Van Dyck — You are! Mrs. Smith has interested me 
very much in this matter. lll put up the necessary 
capital, provided, of course, we can agree on the details. 

Gorpon — (willing to agree to anything). Oh, there'll 
be no difficulty about that. (With dignity) I accept 
your offer. Mr. Forbes, you said a minute ago that you 
were not certain whether or not our deal was off. Well, 
I’ve decided. It is off! I am going to line up with Mr. 
Van Dyck and fight you — fight you till one of us is 
forced to the wall. But before I do it, I’m going to tell 
you why I’m fighting you! I’m fighting you because you 
tried to take advantage of me! 

ForBEs — Advantage? 

Gorpon — Yes, advantage! By offering me less than 
you knew my business was worth. You knew I was in 
a hole, and now you're going to get just what you 
deserve. You’re going to get a first rate licking! 

Duxicy — Oh, Gordie! 


Mr. Forbes is a little startled, but of no mind to admit 
it. He can fight too, and if Gordon and Van Dyck want 
a fight, very well; they can have it. But Dulcy and 
Gordon are gloriously happy. 


Dutcy — (rising and going to Gordon). Gordie, 
darling, you were wonderful! (Embraces him) But the 
necklace! Do you think Henry — 

Gorpon — (impatiently). What’s the difference 
whether he did or not? I feel like a new man. 

Dutcy — Gordie, you see—I was of some use after 
all. 
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Gorpon — Use! You were wonderful! (Taking her 
in his arms) The best —the finest little wife in the 
world. (He kisses her) I’m going to beat Forbes, dear 
— I’m going to succeed — and Ill owe it all to you. 

Dutcy — Wasn’t it lucky, my finding Mr. Van Dyck? 

Gorpon — Lucky! It was an inspiration! 

Duicy — And I am a real helpmate? 

Gorpon — My darling! (She is again in his arms.) 

Dutcy — My Gordie! (The door bell rings) That’s 
the door bell. You'll have to answer it, darling, since 
Henry isn’t here. 


The unexpected caller is a Mr. Blair Patterson, “a 
man somewhat under middle age, well groomed and with 
quite an air of authority.” Mr. Patterson is an attorney 
and he is seeking a friend he thinks may be one of the 
Smith guests. Have they a Mr. Morgan stopping with 
them? Or a Mr. Ford? A Mr. Vanderbilt, possibly? 
No? A Mr. Astor? No? That’s strange. 


PaTTERSON—H’m. Well, let me ask you —is one 
of your guests —tall, good-looking, plays the piano, 
interested in various — ah — investments —? 

Dutcy — (proudly). Oh, you mean Schuyler Van 
Dyck? 

PATTERSON — (thoughtfully). Schuyler — Van Dyck. 

Dutcy — He’s here. 

PaTTERSON — (slowly). Yes, I think I do mean 
Schuyler Van Dyck. I’m his cousin. (Gordon and 
Dulcy exclaim cordially) 1—Tve come for him. 

Duicy — Come for him? 

PaTTerson — Yes. His real name is Patterson — 
Horace Patterson. He has an hallucination that he’s a 
millionaire. Goes round forming big companies — but 
I assure you he’s perfectly harmless. (He taps his head 
significantly as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT III 


The party is not particularly gay as it assembles next 
morning for breakfast. Mr. Forbes, for one, is distinctly 
not fit. He has not slept. He cannot find a cigar and he 
is still worried about Angela’s elopement. Already he 
sees the flaring headlines: “‘ Daughter of C. Rogers Forbes 
Elopes With Nut.” 

Even Dulcy is somewhat subdued as she comes, a little 
hesitantly, down the stairs. She is dressed in the bright- 
est of sport clothes, however, and is ready for a busy day. 


Dutcy — Good morning, everybody. All ready for 
breakfast? It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? Has anyone been 
out? The sun is shining; it’s just good to be alive. How 
do you feel this morning, Mrs. Forbes? 

Mrs. Forbes — I’m rather depressed. 

Dutcy — Depressed? Well, you mustn’t be. I have 
some wonderful news for you. It’s a surprise. Who 
do you think will be here inside an hour? 

Forses — A couple dozen reporters, I suppose. 

Duxtcy — (almost singing it). A bridal party. 

ForBEs — So they are married! 

Dutcy — Yes. Willie ’phoned me just now. He said 
they had trouble getting in touch with the license clerk. I 
suppose all these people are like policemen — when you 
want one you never can find one. Anyway, they got him 
up at last and they were married at midnight. 

Mrs. ForsBes — (romantically). Midnight! 

ForBes — By a justice of the peace? 

Dutcy — No, indeed. By Dr. Carmichael — he’s one 
of the finest ministers in Westchester. Willie knows him 
awfully well, so I suppose he did it as a special favor. 
Wasn’t it nice of him? 

Forses — Yes, I appreciate it. 

Dutcy — So now you have a genius in the family, 
Mr. Forbes. 

Fores — Is he returning the car? 
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Dutcy — Oh, of course — they’ll be here any minute 
now — the happy couple. 


Blair Patterson is one of the few who has slept well, 
though naturally he has worried somewhat about the 
trouble he has caused the Smiths in breaking in upon 
their party in order to retrieve his eccentric cousin, 
“Schuyler Van Dyck.” He explains as much to Gordon 
when they meet on the way to the breakfast room. 


Patterson — I'll take Mr. Patterson home with me 
just as soon as he can get his things together. 

Gorpvon — There’s no hurry — any more. Have you 
—told him? 

PatTERSON — No, he hasn’t seen me yet. I'll not 
have any difficulty; it’s happened before. 

Gorpon — He’s —a cousin, I believe you said? 

PaTTERsOoN — A distant cousin — it’s really too bad. 
Brilliant chap — agreeable — obliging — 

Gorpon — He certainly is. 

PATTERSON — Quite all right. Lives on Long Island 
with his mother and sister. Just this one hallucination. 

Gorpon — That’s all he has? 

Patterson — Oh, yes. Now and then he wanders off 
alone like this, but happily he never causes any real 
trouble. 

Gorpon — He doesn’t, eh? That’s fine. 

PatTErRson — It’s a little hard on me— being com- 
pelled to round him up at intervals. I have to divide 
my activities as a lawyer with those of a truant officer. 

Gorpon — Yes, it must be hard on you. 

PaTTERSON — (looking about and approaching Smith). 
Ah —I might ask a small favor? 

Gorpon — Certainly. 

PaTTERSON —I hope none of your guests has learned 
about my cousin’s weakness? 

Gorpon — I don’t think so. (With a look toward the 
windows) I hope not. 
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PattTerson — If I may suggest it, it might be better 
to wait until I’ve taken him home, in case you wish to 
explain to anyone. It will save embarrassment. (Van 
Dyck comes downstairs.) 

Gorpon — I won’t say anything. 

PaTTERSON — Thank you. 


For a time it doesn’t appear that Mr. Patterson is 
going to have an easy time convincing “ Schuyler ” that 
he should go home and leave all his Van Dyck interests 
at sixes and sevens, as it were. “ We had all sorts of 
wonderful things planned,” he protests; “ my share alone 
would have been eight and a half millions. Besides, we 
were going to play golf.” 

But Patterson warns him that unless he goes, and goes 
peaceably, he (Patterson) will “never go through with 
that two hundred million dollar aeroplane company ” 
they have been talking about, which has a most soothing 
effect on Schuyler. 

With the Smiths the situation seems to become in- 
creasingly difficult as the morning wears on. Dulcy is 
not exactly at her wits’ end, not having any wit, but 
Gordon is desperately worried. 


Gorpon — Dulcy—do you realize—exactly what 
kas happened? 

Dutcy — Well, I—I don’t know —I think so. Oh, 
Gordie, I didn’t mean to — 

Gorpon — (simply and kindly). You must listen 
quietly, dear, until I finish. 

Dutcy — (momentarily subdued). Yes, darling. 
_  Gorpon — The time has come when —I must speak 

—frankly. (A pause) Do you know what Mr. Forbes 
is going to say to me when he learns who Van Dyck 
really is? (Dulcy shakes her head; she cannot speak at 
the moment) He is going to tell me that my factory 
and my services are of no use to him. Mr. Forbes thinks 
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—that he has been made a fool of, and — he’s right. 
Our future success — depended entirely on him. 

Dutcy — But — but— we haven’t really done any- 
thing to him. Just because we— we asked for more. 

Gorpon — It wasn’t — our asking for more. 

Dutcy — Oh, you mean the elopement? (She con- 
siders) He doesn’t like pictures? 

Gorpon — That was the crowning mistake. 

Dutcy — It was me again. It was me as usual. Oh, 
dear — how will it all end. (She sits on the sofa.) 

Gorpon — (slowly). Forbes will probably force me 
out of business. Then I'll have to start in all over again 
without — (He glances around the room) Without — 
this. 

Dutcy — (forcing herself to say it). And without 
me? 

Gorpon — (dispassionately). Dulcy, I love you. I 
shall always love you. I don’t know whether it’s because 
you have the soul of a child, or in spite of the fact that 
you act like one. (He turns away) I don’t know what 
the future is going to do to us. You mean well, but you 
just don’t stop to think. 

Dutcy —I guess, I don’t think — I just think I think. 
(Rising and speaking bravely) Ill let you go, darling 
—if you want me to. I’m just—all wrong. ?’m—a 
false note. I always wondered how I’d be able to make 
a man like you care for me — it seems so absurd for a 
man like you ever to love—a false note. And now — 
we're finding out — he can’t. 

Gorpon — (carried away for a second). Dulcy, we 
can’t end everything like this! You’re not a false note 
—you’re a melody—a whole tune. (A pause. He 
oe to his previous mood) But I don’t know what 
to do. 


Dulcy is willing to do her best to reform. She is not 
sure that she can—but she is willing to try. She 
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might, she thinks, make out a sort of budget of things 
not to do, like the one they tried for the housekeeping 
expenses. But Gordon hasn’t much faith in the plan. 
At any rate she can promise again — promise never, 
never to interfere in Gordon’s business affairs — 

And she keeps her promise — until Mr. Forbes wants 
a car to get back to the city, and Gordon is hoping he 
can’t find one until there has been some settlement of 
the merger problem. Then Dulcy perks up and agrees 
to get Mr. Forbes a car immediately. And Gordon is 
forced to apply the muffler again. 

Then Mr. Forbes meets Mr. Patterson for the first time 
and recognizes him as one of the Van Dyck attorneys. 
Certainly if he is there — and has come all the way to 
Westchester to consult with Schuyler Van Dyck — there 
must be something in Gordon’s threat of forming an 
independent merger after all. Briefly, Mr. Forbes is 
worried — but Dulcy soon does all she can to relieve his 
mind. 


Dutcy — Oh, Mr. Forbes — I’m sorry — (She pauses 
a second) Sorry about — the elopement, I mean, (There 
is no response from Forbes) and everything. 

Forbes — (annoyed). It’s quite all right, Mrs. Smith 
— quite all right. 

Dutcy — And I’m sorry about the business deal, too. 
But it’s going to come out all right. 

Forses — What’s that? 

Dutcy —I say the business deal between you and 
Gordie is going to come out all right. 

ForsBes — Oh, is it? 

Duitcy — Yes. Gordie will go in with you after all. 
Because Mr. Van Dyck isn’t Mr. Van Dyck after all. 

Mrs. Forses — What? 

Forsres — What’s that? 

Dutcy —No—he has something wrong up here. 
(She taps her head) He only thinks he’s a millionaire. 
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Forses — (keeping calm). Oh—so Mr. Van Dyck 
is — not Mr. Van Dyck! 

Dutcy — No. 

Forses — I see. 

Dutcy — (after a pause). So everything’s all right 
now, isn’t it? 

Forses — Oh, yes. Splendid! 


But Mr. Forbes is sarcastic. They might think they 
can fool him, but they can’t. He knows a thing or two 
or three — and one of them is that Blair Patterson is a 
Van Dyck attorney and that he is there on business. 
Therefore — he proposes to hold Gordon Smith to his 
original verbal agreement: the merger will be put 
through as planned, and Smith will take his sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent or — 

Before Gordon can get hold of himself and accept this 
now most surprising offer the elopers burst through the 
door. Or at least half the eloping party. Angela and 
Bill are there. 


Forses — Where is Leach? 

ANGELA — (with a half smile). I don’t know, father. 

ForBes — You — don’t know? (To Bill) Well, per- 
haps you can tell us! 

BiLtt — (shaking his head). Im sorry. 

Forses — Didn’t you help to arrange this wedding? 

Britt — Why — yes. 

Forbes — Well, don’t you know where the groom is? 

Britt — Sure — I’m the groom! 


And, sure enough, Bill is. “It was just the most 
romantic thing that ever happened in the world!” accord- 
ing to Angela. “ William — William just kidnapped me, 
that’s all! Oh, William!” And she melts into Bill’s 


arms. 
Dulcy is ecstatically happy. Didn’t she introduce 
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them? And isn’t everything working out beautifully? 
With Henry back! And the lost necklace returned, and 
everything! The necklace? Oh, Henry found it just 
before he had to go and make his report to the proba- 
tion officer, and he didn’t have time to give it back to 
anyone then. It had slipped down between the cushions 
where Mr. Forbes was sitting, and Henry thought it best 
to take charge of it, with so many people in the house. 


Dutcy — (she goes up between Bill and Angela, an 
arm around each). It’s upstairs for you, Angie, dear. 
Think of Angie being a married woman, and Willie a 
married man! Now, Mr. Forbes, you know, sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent isn’t very much —for a relation, a 
brother-in-law. 

Forses — Well, I wasn’t very generous about that deal 
of ours, or very just. Smith — 

Gorpon — Yes, sir. 

ForsBes — What do you say to coming in with me for 
twenty per cent? 

Duicy — Twenty! 

ForBEs — (anticipating further objections). Well, 
then, twenty-five? 

Gorpon — Dulcinea, that satisfies me! 

Dutcy — Does it? Well if it satisfies Gordon — (She 
turns to him) I didn’t mean to interfere, dear. I never 
will again. You can rely on me. A burnt child dreads 
the fire. Once bitten — 


Gordon is embracing her and stops her with a kiss as 
the curtain falls. 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED ” 
A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts 


By Lreonip ANDREYEV 


THE Theatre Guild, which, in this theatrical gateway 
to the American theatre, is becoming a sort of clearing 
house for the unusual foreign play, elected in January 
to produce Leonid Andreyev’s “ He Who Gets Slapped.” 
Not only was the manuscript promising to the Guild’s 
readers, but their success a season back with Molnar’s 
“ Liliom ” gave them added encouragement. Nor were 
they disappointed. 

“He” was produced at the home theatre of the Guild, 
the Garrick, January 10, 1922. It was continued there 
until February 11, when it was transferred to the Fulton 
to permit of the staging of Bernard Shaw’s cycle play, 
“ Back to Methuselah.” “He” continued at the Fulton 
from February 13 till May 20, and, the demand still 
being strong, it was taken back to the Garrick, where, at 
this writing, it is threatening to run through the summer. 

It is a colorful and interesting, if occasionally obscure, 
tragi-comedy extracted from the lives of the performers 
in one of those permanent continental circuses for which 
we have no duplicate in America. The scene (as the 
author saw it) is “a very large, rather dirty room with 
whitewashed walls. ... The room is used for many 
purposes. It is the office of Papa Briquet, manager of 
the circus. Here he keeps his little desk. It is the cloak- 
room of some of the actors. It is also the room where 
the cast gathers between calls, during rehearsals or per- 
formances. Again, it is the check room for circus prop- 
erty, such as gilt armchairs, scenery for pantomimes and 
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other wares of the circus household. The walls are 
covered with circus announcements and glaring posters.” 

The only outside window of the room opens on a 
courtyard. “The light from it is so dim that even by 
day the electricity has to be turned on.” At the top of 
the back wall is a row of small, dusty windows high 
toward the ceiling. “At night, when the performance 
is going on, a bright light shines through. By day they 
are dark. ... On the right is a high, wide, arched 
doorway which leads to the stables and the ring.” The 
circus is established in “one of the large cities of 
France.” 

Into this circus greenroom the audience is admitted on 
- a certain morning while a rehearsal is in progress in the 
circus hall proper. Offstage, the cracking of the riding- 
master’s whip punctuates his shouted instructions to the 
performers. Two clowns come ambling down the run- 
way leading to the ring entrance playing penny whistles 
and rehearsing a series of mincing steps that are to illus- 
trate a “ March of the Ants.” © 

Also from the circus hall come Papa Briquet, the man- 
ager, followed by the Count Mancini. Briquet is “a 
stout, quiet man of average height; his bearing is hesi- 
tant.” Mancini, “gnawing at the knob of his gold- 
mounted cane,” is tall and slight. “The seams of his 
coat are worn and he keeps his coat buttoned tight. He 
assumes extremely graceful manners, takes affected poses, 
and has a special fondness for toying with his cane. 
When he laughs, which happens often, his thin, sharp 
face takes on a special resemblance to a satyr.” 

Just now he surveys with a cynical grin the activities 
of the clowns. Briquet is making sundry remarks that 
finally stir the circus man to protest. 


BriguET — You make me sick, Count Mancini. You 
poke your nose into everything, you disturb the artists 
in their work. Some day you'll get a thrashing, and I 
warn you that I shan’t interfere. 
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Mancini — A man of my association and education 
cannot be expected to treat your performers as equals! 
You see that I do you the honor of speaking with you 
quite familiarly, quite simply. What more can you ask, 
Papa Briquet? 

BriquEet — (slightly threatening). Really! 

Mancint — Never mind my joke. What if they did 
dare attack me — ever seen this, Briquet? (He draws a 
stiletto out of his cane and advances it silently) Useful 
little thing. By the way, you have no idea of the dis- 
covery I made yesterday. A little girl in one of the 
suburbs. Such a girl! —oh, well! All right, all right 
— (he hums “ Barber of Seville”) I know you don’t like 
that kind of sport. But look here, you must give me a 
hundred francs! 

Briquet — Not a sou. 

Mancini — Then I'll take away Consuelo—that’s all— 

Briquet — Your daily threat! 

Mancin1 — My threat! And you would do the same, 
if you were as hard up as I am. Now look here, you 
know as well as I do that I have to live up to my name 
somehow, keep up the family reputation. Just because 
the tide of ill-fortune which struck my ancestors com- 
pelled me to make my daughter, the Countess Veronica, 
a bareback rider —to keep us from starving — do you 
understand — you heartless idiot! 

BrigueT — You run after the girls too much! Some 
day you'll land in jail, Mancini! 

Mancini — In jail? Oh, no! Why, I have to uphold 
our name, the splendid tradition of my family, haven’t 
I? The Mancinis are notorious all over Italy for their 
love of girls — girls! Is it my fault if I must pay such 
awful prices for what my ancestors got free? You’re 
nothing but an ass, a parvenu ass. How can you under- 
stand family traditions? I don’t drink —I stopped 
playing cards after that accident! No, you need not 
smile. Now if I give up the girls, what will be left of 
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Mancini? Only a coat of arms, that’s all — in the name 
of family traditions, give me a hundred francs! 


But Briquet is not interested in family traditions to 
that extent and flatly refuses the loan, even with Mancini 
pretending to cry because of the cruelty. How can 
Briquet treat him so— when he (Mancini) makes it a 
point to leave half of Consuelo’s salary absolutely un- 
touched. He is still pleading for his francs when Zinida 
arrives from the ring. Zinida is the lion tamer of the 
show and “ burningly beautiful.” Also she is Briquet’s 
“unmarried wife.” 

She has no more sympathy for Mancini than has 
Briquet, even when the .count turns to wheedling and 
flattery to move her. She has her suspicions of Mancini. 
She has heard that he has engaged a teacher for Consuelo. 
What does that mean? It means, explains Mancini, that 
his daughter — the Countess Veronica — can barely read, 
and he counts that a crime. Now she must study and 
learn. She must know literature, mythology, orthography 
— but he has a time with her. The student he first 
engaged had promptly fallen in love with Consuelo and 
it had been necessary to throw him out. He is an artful 
person, Zinida concludes. 

BrIQUET — (as the room begins to fill with perform- 
ers). You are stupid, Mancini. What do you do it for? 
(In a@ didactic tone) What do you want her to learn? 
What does she need to learn? What does she need to 
know about life? Don’t you understand? What is 
geography? If I were the government I would forbid 
artists to read books. Let them read the posters, that’s 
enough. Right now, your Consuelo is an excellent artist, 
but just as soon as you teach her mythology, and she 
begins to read, she'll become a nuisance, she'll be cor- 
rupted, and then she’ll go and poison herself. I know 
those books, I’ve read ’em myself. All they teach is 
corruption, and how to kill oneself. 
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First Actress —I love the novels that come out in 
the newspapers. 

Briqguet — That shows what a foolish girl you are. 
You'll be done for in no time. Believe me, my friends, 
we must forget entirely what is happening out there. 
How can we understand all that goes on there? 

Mancint — You are an enemy of enlightenment, you 
are an obscurantist, Briquet. 

BriguET — And you are stupid. You are from out 
there. What has it taught you? (The actors laugh) 
If you’d been born in a circus as I was, you’d know 
something. Enlightenment, education is plain nonsense 
— books are nonsense! Ask Zinida. She knows every- 
thing they teach out there — geography, mythology — 
does it make her any happier? You tell them, dear. 

ZINIDA — Leave me alone, Louis. 


Their attitude irritates Mancini. Their willingness to 
give up the world “ out there ” and all their asinine phil- 
osophy angers him. He is of a mind now to skin them 
for more than a paltry hundred francs. Briquet is an 
old skinflint who pays starvation wages, and Consuelo is 
his greatest star. What is it that has been drawing the 
crowds? Not Zinida and her lions! Not a couple of 
musical donkeys! But Consuelo and Bazano, her partner, 
and their amazing tango on horseback! The horseback 
tango is something even His Holiness, the Pope, would 
applaud! 

Mancini is of a temper now that impresses them and 
they give him, not a hundred, but twenty francs, though 
Zinida is still suspicious of him. Why doesn’t he borrow 
the money from his baron— “You're plotting some- 
thing artful,” she tells him. “I don’t know you very 
well, but I guess you’re an awful scoundrel.” But Man- 
cini only laughs at her. “Such an insult from such 
beautiful lips,” he protests... . 

Outside, a gentleman has asked to see Briquet. “A 
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gentleman from beyond the grave,” reports the athlete 
who brings the word; one who looks like a “ drunken 
ghost.” Briquet is for sending the stranger away, but 
it may be as well to see him. The athlete brings the 
stranger to the top of the runway, points out Briquet 
and leaves him. 

“The gentleman is not young, and he is ugly, but his 
rather strange face is bold and lively. He wears an 
expensive overcoat with a fur collar and holds his hat 
and gloves in his hand.” 


THE GENTLEMAN — Have I the pleasure of addressing 
the manager? 

BriqueT — Yes. Won’t you sit down, please? Tilly, 
bring a chair. 

GENTLEMAN — Oh! Don’t trouble. (Looks around) 

These are your artists? Very glad — 

Mancini — (Straightening and bowing slightly). Count 
Mancini — 

GENTLEMAN — (Surprised). Count? 

Briquet — (Indefinitely). Yes, Count. And whom 
have I the honor of — 

GENTLEMAN — I don’t quite know myself — yet. As 
a rule you choose your own names, don’t you? As yet, 
I haven’t chosen mine — we can decide that later. I 
have an idea of one already, but I am afraid it sounds 
too literary. 

BRIQUET — Titetary? 

GENTLEMAN — Yes! Too sophisticated. (They all 
look surprised) I presume these two gentlemen are 
clowns? I am so glad. May I shake hands with them? 
(Stands up and shakes hands with clowns, who make 
silly faces.) 

Briquet — Excuse me — but what can I do for you? 

GENTLEMAN — (with the same pleasant, confident 
smile). Oh! You do something for me? No. I want 
to do something for you, Papa Briquet. 
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BriqueT — Papa Briquet? But you don’t look like — 

GENTLEMAN — (reassuringly). It’s all right. I shall 
become “ like.” These two gentlemen just made remark- 
able faces. Would you like to see me imitate them? 
Look! (He makes the same silly faces as the clowns.) 

BriqguET — You are not drunk, sir? 

GENTLEMAN — No. I don’t drink as a rule. Do I 
look drunk? 

Potty — A little. 

GENTLEMAN — No —I don’t drink. It is a peculiarity 
of my talent. 

BriqguetT — Where did you work before? Juggler? 

GENTLEMAN — No. But I am glad you feel in me a 
comrade, Papa Briquet. Unfortunately I am not a jug- 
gler, and have worked nowhere — I am — just so. 

Mancini — Just so! But you look like a gentleman. 

GENTLEMAN — Oh, you flatter me, Count. I am— 
just so. 

Briquet — Well, what do you want? You see I am 
obliged to tell you that everything is taken. 

GENTLEMAN — That’s immaterial. I want to be a 
clown, if you will allow me. 


The actors smile, and Briquet is not pleased with the 
suggestion. He has little time to waste on such applicants 
as this. But the gentleman is still quite eager and not 
at all discouraged. True, he knows nothing about being 
a clown, and knows nothing he might do. But something 
might be invented. “From literature?” sneers Briquet. 
“Possibly,” the gentleman admits. He might try a 
speech on a religious topic, for example — with a debate 
among the clowns. Or, if that is too academic, some sort 
of joke about the creation of the world and its rulers. . . . 

Now, Jackson, the leading clown of the circus, has 
joined the group, and Briquet suggests that he look over 
the stranger and decide if anything in the clown line can 
be made of him. Jackson is not at all hopeful. The 
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gentleman’s appearance is all right, but he probably 
can’t even turn a somersault. No, the gentleman admits 
he can’t. And he is thirty-nine years old, which is pretty 
old for a clown. Jackson is inclined to turn away and 
let the matter drop, but Zinida, who has been quietly 
watching the examination, suddenly speaks in his favor, 
to Briquet’s annoyance. The question of the gentleman’s 
employment, however, is still unsettled when Consuelo 
and Bazano come down the runway. 

Consuelo is a dainty little thing of seventeen or 
eighteen, touched but lightly with the veneer of her 
environment. She is in riding costume, as is Bazano, a 
stalwart, serious, handsome young man of twenty-odd, 
who is her riding partner. With considerable pride, 
Count Mancini presents Consuelo to the stranger. 


Mancint—My daughter, sir, Countess Veronica. 
Known on the stage as Consuelo, “ The Bareback Tango 
Queen.” Did you ever see her? 

GENTLEMAN —I have enjoyed her work. It is mar- 
velous! 

Mancini — Yes! Of course! Everyone admits it. 
And how do you like the name, Consuelo? I took it 
from the novel of George Sand. It means “ Consolation.” 

GENTLEMAN — What a wonderful knowledge of books! 

Mancini — Despite your strange intention, I can see, 
sir, that you are a gentleman. My peer! Let me explain 
to you, that only the strange and fatal misfortunes of our 
ancient family — “ sic transit gloria mundi,” sir. 

ConsuELo — It’s a bore, Daddy — where’s my hand- 
kerchief, Alfred? 

Bazano — Here it is. 

ConsuELO — (showing the handkerchief to the gentle- 
man). Genuine Venetian. Do you like it? 

GENTLEMAN — (again bowing). My eyes are dazzled, 
how beautiful! Papa Briquet, the more I look around 
me, the more I want to stay with you. (Makes the face 
of a simpleton) On the one hand a count, on the other — 
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Jackson — (nods approval). That’s not bad. Look 
here, think a bit — find something. Everyone here thinks 
for himself. (Silence.) 

GENTLEMAN — (stands with a finger on his forehead, 
thinking). Invent something —invent something — 
Eureka! 

Potty — That means found! Come! 

GENTLEMAN — Eureka — I shall be known among you 
as the one who gets slapped... . 


There is general laughter at the suggestion, which 
proves, the gentleman insists, that it is a good idea. It 
isn’t bad, the veteran Jackson admits: “He Who Gets 
Slapped ” isn’t at all bad. And he will be known simply 
as “ He,” the gentleman continues. Sounds a little like 
a dog, thinks Consuelo. 

Suddenly Jackson swings around and slaps the gentle- 
man soundly in the face. He starts back, his face flush- 
ing, but even as he does so he realizes it is a sort of test 
and meets it smilingly, and the crowd is delighted. 
“Take him, Papa Briquet,” advises Jackson, “he will 
make good.” And so it is arranged... . 

Mancini is anxious. He has promised a certain Baron 
Regnard that he will bring Consuelo to lunch today, and 
now the girl refuses to go. She must rehearse. Alfred 
(Bazano) says she must rehearse, and Alfred’s wishes 
are of much more importance than the baron’s luncheon. 
Let the count go alone to meet Regnard. Mancini tries 
to bully her, but it is of no use, and he storms out 
angrily, with the amused clowns following after, playing 
a funeral march. . . . 


He— ... All the people about you are so nice, 
Yapa Briquet. I suppose that good-looking bareback 
rider is in love with Consuelo, isn’t he? 

ZinipA — (laughs). It’s none of your business. For 
a newcomer you go poking your nose too far. How much 
does he want, Papa? 
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BrIQUET — Just a minute. See here, “He.” I don’t 
want to make a contract with you. 

He — Just as you please. Don’t let us talk about 
money. You are an honest fellow, Briquet; you will see 
what my work is worth to you, and then — 

BrRIQUET — (pleased). Now that’s very nice of you. 
(In a@ whisper) Zinida, the man really doesn’t know 
anything. 

ZinipA — Well, do as he suggests. Now we must write 
it down. Where’s the book? 

Briguet — Here. (To “ He”) We have to put down 
the names of the actors, you know — it’s police regula- 
tions. Then if anyone kills himself, or — 

ZinibA — What is your name? 

He — (smiling). He. I chose it, you know. Or don’t 
you like it? 

BriQueT — We like it all right — but we have to have 
your real name. Have you a passport? 

HE — (confused). A passport? No. 

ZiniDA — Then we can’t take you. We cannot quarrel 
with the police, just on your account. 

BrIQUET — She is my wife. I hadn’t told you. She’s 
right. You might get hurt by a horse, or hurt yourself 
—or do something. We don’t know you, you see. I 
personally don’t care, but out there, it’s different, you 
see. For me a corpse is just a corpse — and [| don’t ask 
anything about him. It’s up to God or the devil. But 
they —they’re too curious. Well, I suppose it’s neces- 
sary for order. I don’t know — got a card? 

HeE— ... you understand that I don’t want my name 
to be known? 

BriQUET — Something like that, eh? 

He — Why can’t you imagine that I have no name? 
Can’t I lose it as I might lose my hat? When a stray 
dog comes to you, you don’t ask him his name — you 
simply give him another. Let me be that dog. 

BrigueEtT — The Dog! 
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ZinipA — Why don’t you tell us your name, just the 
two of us. Nobody else need know it. Unless you 
should break your neck — 

He — (hesitates). Honestly?  (Zinida shrugs her 
shoulders.) 

Briguet — Where people are honest, their word is 
good. One sees you come from out there. 


Zinida gives a start as she reads the name on the card 
and passes it quickly to Briquet. He, too, is startled. “ If 
you are really what is written here —” he begins. But 
the gentleman checks him. “For heaven’s sake — this 
does not exist,” he says indicating the card, “it is just a 
check for an old hat. I pray you to forget it as I have. 
I am ‘ He’ who gets slapped — nothing more.” 

Briquet is still convinced the stranger must be at least 
a little drunk. If he isn’t — well, as Zinida says, it is 
his own business. And together they go into the circus 
room that “ He ” may see the animals and the arena. . . . 

Zinida sends for Bazano. People keep telling her that 
he is in love with Consuelo and she would know the truth. 
Bazano is evasive. He and Consuelo work together 
well — as for love; “I do not love anybody. No, I love 
nobody. How can I? Consuelo? She is here today, 
gone tomorrow, if her father should take her away. And 
I? Who am I? An acrobat. The son of a Milanese 
shoemaker. She? I cannot even talk about it. Like 
my horses, there’s nothing I can say. Who am I to 
love?” 

To Zinida the boy means a great deal. For him she 
is willing to lower her pride, to declare her passion, to 
plead for favor. But he will not listen. “ When you 
say you love as if you were cracking me with your whip,” 
he shouts at her. “ You know it is disgusting —” And 
he goes. 

“He” has been standing in the doorway. He has 
heard and seen Zinida’s failure. Now he steps forward 
hesitantly to beg her pardon for having intruded. 
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ZintaA — There you are again, poking your nose into 
everything, “He.” Do you really want a slap? 

Hr — (laughing). No. I simply forgot my overcoat. 
I didn’t hear anything. 

ZintpA — I don’t care whether you did or not. 

HE — May I take my coat? 

ZintipA — Take it, if it’s yours. Sit down, “ He.” 
(“ He” sits) Now tell me, “ He,” could you love me? 

He — (laughing). 1? I and Love? Look at me, 
Zinida. Did you ever see a lover with a face like this? 

ZinIDA — One can succeed with such a face — 

He — That’s because I am happy — because I lost my 
hat — because I am drunk — or perhaps I am not drunk. 
But I feel as dizzy as a young girl at her first ball. It 
is so nice here—slap me, I want to play my part. 
Perhaps it will awaken love in my heart, too — Love — 
(As if listening to his own heart with pretended terror) 
do you know —I feel it! (Jn the circus the tango is 
played again.) 

ZinIDA — (listening too). For me? 

He—No. I don’t know. For everyone. (Listens to 
the music) Yes, they are dancing — how beautiful Con- 
suelo is. The boy —he looks like a Greek god —he 
looks as if he’d been fashioned by Praxiteles. Love! 
Love! (Silence, music.) 

ZintiDA — Tell me, “ He ” — 

He — At your service, Queen! 

ZintipA — “ He,” what shall I do to make my lions love 
me? 


“ He ” is looking quizzically at her as the curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


During an evening performance, some days later, Con- 
suelo and Baron Regnard are visiting between her appear- 
ances. “ The Baron is a tall, stout man in evening dress, 
a rose in his buttonhole. Grasping the ground with feet 
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well apart, he gazes at her with convex, spider-like eyes.” 

Consuelo is not at all dismayed by the Baron’s atti- 
tude. She seems rather to enjoy it, in fact, fencing 
deftly with all his inquiries. She is very sorry her father 
had made her return the baron’s jewels. She even cried 
a little. But she will not let the baron call her father a 
beggar and a charlatan for all that. Nor will she let 
the baron kiss her hand. It isn’t proper, except at greet- 
ing and at parting. The baron has neither just come, 
nor is he preparing to depart. Everybody is in love 
with Consuelo. The baron is sure of that. Even that 
new clown they call “ He””— But “ He” is not in love 
with her, Consuelo insists. “He” is just a jolly good 
friend — and ever so funny. “He” got fifty-two slaps 
yesterday! Think of that! 


Baron — And Bazano, Consuelo — do you like him? 

ConsuELO — Yes, very much. He is so good-looking. 
“He” says that Bazano and I are the most beautiful 
couple in the world. “He” calls him Adam, and me, 
Eve. But that’s improper, isn’t it? “He” is so im- 
proper. 

Baron — And does he speak to you very often? 

ConsuELO — Yes, often — but I don’t understand him. 
It seems as if he were drunk. 

Baron—“Consuelo!” That means in Spanish, Con- 
solation — Consuelo, I love you! 

ConsuELo -— Talk it over with father. 

Baron — (angry). Your father is a swindler and a 
charlatan. He should be turned over to the police. 
Don’t you understand that I cannot marry you? 

ConsvELo — But father says you can — 

Baron — No, I cannot. And what if I shoot myself? 
Consuelo, silly girl, I love you unbearably — unbearably, 
do you understand? I am probably mad— and must 
be taken to a doctor, yanked about, beaten. Why do I 
love you so much, Consuelo? 
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ConsvuELO — Then, you’d better marry. 

Baron —I have had a hundred women, beauties, but 
they meant nothing to me. You are the only one, and I 
don’t see anyone else. Who strikes man with love, God 
or the devil? The devil struck me. Let me kiss your’ 
hand. 

ConsuELO —No. (She thinks a while and sighs.) 

Baron — Do you think sometimes? What are you 
thinking about now, Consuelo? 

ConsuELO — (with another sigh). I don’t know why, 
I just felt sorry for Bazano. (Sighs again) He is so 
nice to me when he teaches me and he has such a tiny 
little room. 

Baron — (indignant). You were there? 

ConsvuELo — No, he told me about it. (smiling) Do 
you hear the noise in there? That’s “He” getting 
slapped. The intermission is coming soon. 


Before she realizes what he is doing, the baron has 
sunk to his knees and is imploring her to love him. She 
begs him to get up before the others come. “It’s dis- 
gusting! You’re so fat!” And finally he flounders to 
his feet just as the performers troop in, led by the clowns 
and “ He,” in his make-up, followed by the riders and 
acrobats, actors, actresses, etc. They are shouting con- 
gratulations to “He.” A hundred slaps he has earned, 
and Jackson is quite sure, now, he will have a career. 
“He” is pleased, but his mind is not on his success to- 
night. He is interested in the baron. He has approached 
him, now, with easy familiarity, and spoken to him. 
The baron may not recognize him, “ He” suggests, but 
he is the young man who had brought back the jewels 
the baron had given to Consuelo. Upon which statement 
the baron turns his back, and “He” laughs uproari- 
Cushy... 5. 

Briquet would warn his new clown. “He” has been 
doing very well, but he must not press his advantage. He 
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must not go so far the audiences feel the bite of his slaps. 
Jackson is inclined to back Briquet up in this. He, too, 
has warned the newcomer to beware his success. 


Hr — Don’t be angry, Jim. It’s a play, don’t you 
understand? I become happy when I enter the ring and 
hear the music. I wear a mask and I feel humorous. 
There is a mask on my face and I play. I may say any- 
thing like a drunkard. Do you understand? Yesterday, 
when I, with this stupid face, was playing the great man, 
the philosopher, I was walking this way, and was telling 
how great, how wise, how incomparable I was — how 
God lived in me, how high I stood above the earth — 
how glory shone above my head. Then you, Jim, you 
hit me for the first time. And I asked you, “ What is 
it, they’re applauding me?” Then, at the tenth slap, I 
said: “It seems to me that they sent for me from the 
Academy?” 

“ He” is looking around him “ with an air of uncon- 
querable pride and splendor,” and the audience of his 
fellows is enjoying the memory of the incident related. 
They laugh appreciatively — all but Jackson. The old 
clown turns suddenly and gives “He” a real slap. 
“Why?” demands the clown. “ Because you are a fool, 
and play for nothing!” At which there is more laughter. 

The scene bell has rung and the performers have 
trooped back to the stage. Only “ He” remains — “ He ” 
and Mancini. Mancini is depressed. He invites the 
clown to buy him a bottle of wine, that he may become 
cheerful. It appears the Count is in trouble. That little 
suburban affair of his — The girl’s parents are inclined 
to cause trouble. 


He — Isn’t there a way of settling it somehow? 
Mancini — Is there a way of getting money, somehow? 
He — And the baron? 
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Mancini — Oh, yes! He’s just waiting for it, the 
bloodsucker! He'll get what he’s after. Some day, 
you'll see me give him Consuelo for ten thousand francs, 
perhaps for five! 

He — Cheap! 

Mancint — Did I say it was anything else? Do I 
want to do it? But these bourgeois are strangling me. 
They’ve got me by the throat. “ He,” one can easily see 
that you’re a gentleman, the only one here to understand 
me. I showed you the jewels which I sent back to him. 
Damn honesty —I didn’t even dare change the stones, 
put false ones — 

He — Why? 

Mancini — It would have spoiled my game. Do you 
think he didn’t weigh the diamonds when he got them 
back? 

He — He will not marry her. 

Mancini — Yes, he will. You don’t understand. 
(Laughs) The first half of his life, this man had only 
appetites — now love’s got him. If he does not get 
Consuelo, he is lost, “‘ He ” — like a withered narcissus. 
Plague take him with his automobiles. Did you see his 
car? 

He—I did—Give Consuelo to the circus-rider. 

Mancini — To Bazano? (laughs) Are you crazy? 
What nonsense you do talk! Oh, I know. It’s your joke 
about Adam and Eve. But please stop it. It’s clever, 
but it compromises the child. She told me about it. 

HE — Or give her to me. 

Mancini — Have you a billion? (Laughs). Ah, 
“He,” I’m not in the proper mood to listen to your 
clownish jokes — 


Mancini grows garulous as the wine flows, and “ He” 
the more attentive. The baron will never marry Con- 
suelo, “He” insists: she is not educated; she is not 
polished; off her horse she has no better manners than a 
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servant girl. But these things, Mancini answers, are not 
necessary to a pretty woman. Consuelo is an unpolished 
jewel. It is best to keep jewels that way—to fool the 
thieves. The diamond merchants of Amsterdam knew 
that. Once he had tried to polish Consuelo, but soon she 
was learning too much and too fast. It was dangerous. 


Hr — The sleep of a diamond! She is only sleeping, 
then. You are wise, Mancini. 

Mancint— Do you know what blood flows in the 
veins of an Italian woman? ‘The blood of Hannibal and 
Corsini — of a Borgia — and of a dirty Lombardi peas- 
ant — and of a Moor. Oh! An Italian woman is not of 
a lower race, with only peasants and gypsies behind her. 
All possibilities, all forms are included in her, as in our 
marvelous sculpture. Do you understand that, you fool? 
Strike here — out springs a washerwoman or a cheap 
street girl whom you want to throw out because she has a 
screechy voice. Strike there — but carefully and gently, 
for there stands a queen, a goddess, the Venus of the 
Capitol, who sings like a Stradivarius and makes you 
cry, idiot! An Italian woman — 

He — You’re quite a poet, Mancini! But what will 
the baron make of Consuelo? 

Mancini — Make of her? A baroness, you fool! 
What are you laughing at? I don’t understand you at 
any rate. But I am happy that this lovesick beast is 
neither a duke nor a prince — or she would be a princess 
and I— what would become of me? A year after the 
wedding they would not let me even into the kitchen — 
(Laughing) not even into the kitchen! I, Count Man- 
cini, and she a—a simple — 

He — (jumping up). What did you say? You are 
not her father, Mancini? 

Mancini — Tss! — the devil —I am so nervous today! 
Heavens, who do you think I am? “Her father?” . Of 
course — (Tries to laugh) how silly you are — haven’t 
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you noticed the family resemblance? Just look, the 
nose, the eyes— (Suddenly sighs deeply) Ah, “ He.” 
How unhappy I am! Think of it! Here I am, a gentle- 
man, nearly beaten in my struggle to keep up the honor 
of my name, while there in the parquet — there sits that 
beast, an elephant with the eyes of a spider —and he 
looks at Consuelo — and — 

He — Yes, yes, he has the motionless stare of a spider 
— you're right! 

Mancini — Just what I say —a spider! But I must, 
I shall compel him to marry her. You'll see — (Walking 
excitedly up and down, playing with his cane) you'll see! 
All my life I’ve been getting ready for this battle. 

A note is brought in from Baron Regnard. It is for 
Mancini, and it fills him with the greatest joy. He may 
have to borrow ten francs from his friend today, but 
within a month he will be driving his own car! The 
baron has decided to marry Consuelo... . 

In the ring outside an awesome silence envelops the 
audience. Zinida, in the cage with her lions, is acting 
like a mad woman. Poor old Briquet cannot stand the 
strain of watching her. She seems possessed with the 
idea that she must conquer the beasts to prove their love 
of her. ... She comes now, looking “ like a drunken 
bacchante, or like a mad woman. ... She is like the 
living statue of a mad Victory.” The company stands 
awkwardly about, startled into respectful silence by her 
staring eyes. Suddenly her eyes meet those of Bazano 
and she cries out exultantly: “Bazano! Alfred! Did 
you see? My lions do love me!” But without answering 
her, Bazano hurriedly leaves the stage. Zinida’s victory 
has been for naught. She “seems to wither and grow 
dim, as a light being extinguished.” Briquet is puzzled. 
Why should Zinida want those beasts to love her? Those 
hairy monsters with diabolic eyes! Whom can they 
love? Only their equals, “ He” believes... . 

They have taken Zinida home. The performers have 
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drifted back into the arena. “He” and Consuelo are 
alone. “He” is in a bantering mood, tempered by a 
gathering melancholy. Consuelo is saddened by the 
thought of Zinida. 


ConsuELO — It’s all so sad here, today. “He,” are 
you sorry for Zinida? 

He — What did she do? 

ConsuELO —I didn’t see. I had closed my eyes, and 
didn’t open them. Alfred says she is a wicked woman, 
but that isn’t true. She has such nice eyes, and what tiny 
cold hands — as if she were dead. What does she do it 
for? Alfred says she should be audacious, beautiful, 
but quiet, otherwise what she does is only disgusting. 
It isn’t true, is it, “ He”? 

HE — Zinida loves Alfred. 

ConsuELo — Alfred? My Bazano? (Shrugging her 
shoulders, and surprised) How does she love him? 
The same as everyone loves? 

He — Yes — as everyone loves — or still more. 

CoNsuELO — Bazano? Bazano? No— it’s nonsense. 
(Pause; silence) What a beautiful costume you have, 
“He.” You invented it yourself? 

HE — Jim helped me. 

ConsuELO — Jim is so nice! All clowns are nice. 

He —I am wicked. 

ConsuELo — (Laughs). You? You are the nicest of 
all. Oh, goodness! Three acts more! This is the second 
on now. Alfred and I are in the third. Are you coming 
to see me? 

He —I always do. How beautiful you are, Consuelo. 

ConsuELO — Like Eve? (Smiles.) 

He — Yes, Consuelo. And if the baron asks you to 
be his wife, will you accept? 

ConsuELo — Certainly, “ He.” That’s all father and 
I are waiting for. Father told me yesterday that the 
baron will not hesitate very long. Of course I do not 
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love him. But I will be his honest, faithful wife. Father 
wants to teach me to play the piano. 

He — “His honest, faithful wife.” Are those your 
own words? 

ConsuELOo — Certainly, they are mine. Whose could 
they be? He loves me so much, the poor thing. Dear 
“ He,” what does “love” mean? Everybody speaks of 
love — love — Zinida, too! Poor Zinida! 


But “ He ” cannot answer her query about the meaning 
of love. Perhaps there is an answer in the lines of her 
hand. He puzzles over these; “lucky” lines, some of 
them — but there is one line that is not lucky —a 
strange, winding line about which the stars are whisper- 
ing. “ Their voices are distant and terrible; their rays 
are pale, and their shadows slip by like the ghosts of 
dead virgins. Their spell is upon thee, Consuelo! Beau- 
tiful Consuelo! Thou standest at the door of eternity.” 


ConsvELo —I don’t understand. Does it mean that 
I will live long? 

He — This line — how far it goes! Strange! You 
will live forever, Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — You see, “ He,” you did tell me a lie, 
just like a gypsy! 

He — But it is written — here, silly — and here. Here 
you have eternal life, love, and glory; and here, listen to 
what Jupiter says. He says: “Goddess, thou must not 
belong to any one born on earth,” and if you marry the 
baron — you'll die, Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — (laughing). Will he eat me? 

He — No—you will die before he has time to eat 
you— don’t laugh, Consuelo. You stand at the gates 
of eternity. Your die is cast, and your Alfred, whom 
you love in your heart, even though your mind is not 
aware of it, your Alfred cannot save you. He, too, is 
a stranger on this earth. He is submerged in a deep 
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sleep. He, too, is a little god who has lost himself, and, 
Consuelo, never, never will he find his way to heaven 
again— Consuelo, do you know who can save you? 
The only one who can save you? I!—look! It is 
written — “ H.” 

ConsuEeLo — He Who Gets Slapped? Is that written 
here, too? 

Hr — That, too. The stars know everything. But look 
here, what more is written about him. He is an old god 
in disguise, who came down to earth only to love you, 
foolish little Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — (laughing and singing). Some god! 

He — Don’t mock! The gods don’t like such empty 
laughter from beautiful lips. The gods grow lonely and 
die when they are not recognized. Oh, Consuelo! Oh, 
great joy and love! Do recognize this god and believe 
in him. Think a moment, sometimes they go mad, too. 


ConsuELO — I don’t like it. What language are you 
speaking? I don’t understand — 

He —I speak the language of thy awakening. Con- 
suelo, accept this god who was thrown down from the 
summit like a stone. Recognize the god who fell to the 
earth in order to live, to play, and to be drunk with 

infinite joy. Awake, goddess! 

‘ CoNSUELO — (tortured). “He” —J cannot under- 
stand. Let my hand alone. 

Hr — Sleep. Then awake again, Consuelo! And when 
thou wakest — remember that hour when, covered with 
snow-white sea-foam, thou didst emerge from the sky- 
blue waters. Remember heaven, and the slow eastern 
wind, and the whisper of the foam at thy marble feet. . . . 
You see the waves playing. You hear the song of the 
sirens, their sorrowful song of joy. You hear the sun 
singing, like the strings of a divine harp spreading its 
golden rays. You hear the mountains, in the blue cloud 
of incense, sing their hymns of glory. Remember, oh, 
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Consuelo, the song of the mountains, the prayer of the 
sea. Remember — remember — 

CoNsUELO — (opening her eyes). No! “He,” I was 
feeling so happy, and suddenly I forgot it all. Yet 
something of it all is still in my heart. Help me again, 
“He.” Remind me. It hurts; I hear so many voices. 
They all sing “ Consuelo — Consuelo.” What comes 
after? 


From the ring comes the music of a tempestuous circus 
gallop. It is Alfred’s music, and Consuelo is happy at 
the sound of it. But “He” is angry. “Forget Bazano!” 
he commands. Suddenly he is on his knees before her. 
“T love you, Consuelo! I love you!” 

But she will not listen. In quick temper she slaps him 
soundly. “ You forget who you are!” she says, angrily. 
“You are He Who Gets Slapped! A god —with such 
a face! Was it with slaps they threw you down from 
heaven, god?” 

He recoils from the blow — but quickly recovers his 
clown’s spirits. “I was only playing, queen. .. .” 

But he had no right to play so that she believed him, 
she answers. She is sorry she slapped him. “I did not 
want to, really, but you were so—so disgusting. And 
now you are so funny again. You have great talent, 
“ He ” — or, are you drunk?” 

He is but playing the fool, he says, and Consuelo is 
his queen. Every queen has a fool and he is very much 
in love with her. Sometimes there are many fools, “ and 
the sound of slaps does not cease. . .. Fool ‘He’ 
can have no rival! Who is there who could stand such 
a deluge of slaps, such a hailstorm of slaps, and not give 
in? ‘Have pity on me. I am but a poor fool!’” 

At the top of the runway another stranger from “ out 
there” has appeared. At sight of him Consuelo runs 
away. 

HE — (in a depressed voice). What can I do for 
you? 
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GENTLEMAN — Is this you? 

He — Yes! It is I. And you? 

GENTLEMAN — Is this you, Mr.— 

HE — (in a rage). My name here is “He.” I have 
no other name, do you hear? He Who Gets Slapped. 
And if you want to stay here, don’t forget it. 

GENTLEMAN — Your manner — such familiarity — you 
used to be — 

He — We are all familiar here. (Contemptuously) 
Besides, that’s all you deserve, anywhere. 

GENTLEMAN — (humbly). You have not forgiven me, 
66 He cece. 

He — Are you here with my wife? Is she in the 
audience? 

GENTLEMAN — (quickly). Oh,no! Iam alone. She 
stayed there! 

He — You've left her already? 

GENTLEMAN — (humbly). No. We have—a son. 
After your sudden and mysterious disappearance — when 
you left that strange and insulting letter — 

He — (laughs). Insulting? You are still able to 
feel insults? What are you doing here? Were you 
looking for me, or is it mere chance? 

GENTLEMAN — I have been looking for you for-half a 
year — through many countries. And suddenly, today — 
by accident, indeed — I had no acquaintance here, and I 
went to the circus. We must talk things over — “ He,” 
I implore you. (Silence.) 

He — Here is a shadow I cannot lose! To talk things 
over! Do you really think we still have something to 
talk over? All right. Leave your address with the 
porter, and I will let you know when you can see me. 
Now, go! Go! 

“The stranger bows and leaves. ‘He’ does not re- 
turn the bow but stands with outstretched hand, in the 
pose of a great man who shows a boring visitor the door.” 

The cyrtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is a few days later—the morning appointed by 
“He” for his talk with the stranger. It is before the 
rehearsal hour and no one is about. “He” is striding 
up and down waiting. “ He wears a broad, parti-colored 
coat and a prismatic tie. His derby is on the back of 
his head and his face is clean-shaven like that of an 
actor.” 

The Gentleman enters. “He is dressed in black and 
has an extremely well-bred appearance. His thin face 
is yellowish and when he is upset his colorless, dull 
eyes often twitch.” 

“He” is not inclined to waste time with the fellow. 
Let there be no manners and let them get through with 
what they have to say to each other as quickly as pos- 
sible. But the Gentleman finds it difficult to proceed. 
Everything is so strange, so weirdly strange. And 
strangest of all—the thought of “He” as a clown in 
a circus. “It is true,” he says, “ when everybody there 
decided that you were dead I was the only man who did 
not agree with them. I felt that you were still alive. 
But to find you among such surroundings —I can’t un- 
derstand it.” 


HE — You say you have a son. Doesn’t he look like 
me? 

GENTLEMAN — I don’t understand. 

HE — Don’t you know that widows or divorced women 
often have children by the new husband which resemble 
the old one? (Laughs) And your book, too, is a big 
success, I hear. 

GENTLEMAN — Are you insulting me again? 

HE — What a restless, touchy faker you are! Please 
sit still; be quiet. It.is the custom here to speak plainly. 
Why were you trying to find me? 

GENTLEMAN — My conscience — 

Hr — You have no conscience. Or were you afraid 
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that you hadn’t robbed me of everything I possessed, 
and you came for the rest? But what more could you 
take from me now? My fool’s cap with its tinkling 
bells? It’s too big for your head! Crawl back, you 
book-worm! 


GENTLEMAN —I am a very unhappy man. You must 
forgive me. 

He — Explain it to me. You say yourself that your 
book is a tremendous success; you are famous; you have 
glory. There is not a yellow newspaper in which you 
and your thoughts are not mentioned. Who knows me? 
And my heavy abstractions? You — you are the great 
vulgarizer! You have made my thoughts comprehensible 
even to horses! With the art of a great vulgarizer, a 
tailor of ideas, you dressed my Apollo in a barber’s 
jacket; you handed my Venus a yellow ticket, and to my 
bright hero you gave the ears of an ass. And then your 
career is made, as Jackson says. And wherever I go, 
the whole street looks at me with thousands of faces, in 
which — what mockery —I recognize the traits of my 
own children. Oh! How ugly your son must be if he 
resembles me! Why then are you unhappy, you poor 
devil? (The Gentleman bows his head, plucking at his 
gloves) The police haven’t caught you, as yet. Is it 
possible to catch you? You always keep within the 
limits of the law. You have been torturing yourself up 
to now because your marriage to my wife was not legal. 
A notary public is always present at your thefts. What 
is the use of this self-torture, my friend? I died! I’m 
dead! You are not satisfied with having taken only my 
wife? Let my glory also remain in your possession. It 
is yours. Accept my ideas. Assume all the rights, my 
most lawful heir! I died! And when I was dying 
(making a stupidly pious face) I forgave thee! 


GENTLEMAN — I am respected and I am famous, yes? 


a 2X 
AN 
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I have a wife and a son, yes? (Laughs slowly) My wife 
still loves you; our favorite discussion is about your 
genius. She supposes you are a genius. We, I and she, 
love you even when we are in bed. Tss! It is I who 
must make faces. My son! Yes, he’ll resemble you. 
And when, to have a little rest, I go to my desk, to my 
inkpot, my books — there, too, I find you. Always you! 
Everywhere you! And I am never alone. And when at 
night — you, sir, should understand this — when at night 
I go to my lonely thoughts, to my sleepless contempla- 
tions, even then I find your image in my head, your 
damned and hateful image! 

He — What a comedy! How marvelously everything 
is turned about in this world. The robbed proves to be 
a robber and the robber is complaining of theft, and 
cursing! I was mistaken. You are not my shadow. 
You are the crowd. You live by my creations, you hate 
me; you breathe my breath, you are choking with anger. 
And choking with anger, hating me, you still walk slowly 
on the trail of my ideas. But you are advancing back- 
ward, advancing backward, comrade! Oh, what a mar- 
velous comedy! Tell me, would you be relieved if I 
really had died? 

GENTLEMAN — Yes! I think so. Death augments dis- 
tance and dulls the memory. Death reconciles. But 
you do not look like a man who—lI certainly do not 
dare to ask you — to ask you to die, but tell me — you'll 
never come back there? No, don’t laugh. If you want 
me to, I'll kiss your hand. Don’t grimace! I would 
have done so if you had died. 

He — (slowly). Get out, vermin! 


But the gentleman lingers. He must be sure. The 
performers begin to arrive. Awkwardly the Gentleman 
meets them. Guardedly he again approaches “ He.” 
“You did not answer my question? ... Will you ever 
come back?” he demands. “ Never, never, never!” shouts 
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“He.” Let the gentleman go— and live in peace. At 
least, comparative peace! 

Count Mancini arrives. To him “He” presents the 
stranger. “Prince Poniatovsky, Count Mancini!” .. . 

Consuelo is to have a benefit performance before she 
leaves the circus. The baron has bought up all the 
parquet seats to guarantee its success. But it is not a 
happy time for Consuelo. Even Alfred Bazano is cross 
and sharp with her these last days. She comes running 
from the ring even now protesting that he had yelled at 
her and hit her —or almost hit her — with his whip. 
But she doesn’t want him reprimanded for it. She has 
already forgiven him. Poor Alfred! No wonder he was 
angry. She was much too nervous to work today. 


ConsuELo — Hello, “ He.” Come and lie down at my 
feet and tell me something cheerful — you know when 
you paint the laughter on your face you are very good- 
looking, but now, too, you are very, very nice. Come 
on, “ He,” why don’t you lie down? 

He — Consuelo! Are you going to marry the baron? 

CoNSUELO — (indifferently). It seems so. 

He — And do you remember my prediction? 

ConsuELo — What prediction? 

He — That if you marry the baron, you’ll die. 

ConsuELO — Oh, that’s what you’re talking about — 
but you were making fun. 

He — Nobody can tell, my queen. Sometimes one 
makes fun, and suddenly it turns out to be true. Suppose 
suddenly you should die? 

ConsvuELo — And what is — death? 

He —I do not know, my queen. Nobody knows. Like 
love! Nobody knows. You will be away from here. 
And the music will play without you, and without you 
the crazy Bazano will be galloping and Tilly and Polly 
will be playing on their pipes without you; tilly-polly, 
tilly-polly . . . tilly-tilly, .polly-polly. ... 
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CoNnsuELo — Please don’t, “‘ He,” darling. I’m so sad, 
anyway —tilly-tilly, polly-polly.... 

He — You were crying, my little Consuelo? Give me 
back the image of my beautiful goddess! 

ConsuELo — Ah, I don’t know. There is something 
here. (Presses her hand against her heart) 1 don’t 
know, “ He.” I must be sick. What is sickness? Does 
it hurt very much? 

HE — It is not sickness. It is the charm of the far off 
stars, Consuelo. It is the voice of your fate, my little 
queen. 

ConsuELo — Don’t talk nonsense, please. What should 
the stars care about me? Nonsense, “He”! Tell me 
rather another tale which you know. About the blue 
sea and those gods, you know — who are so beautiful. 
Did they all die? 

He — They are all alive, but they hide themselves, my 
goddess. 


HE — (slowly). Consuelo, my queen! Don’t go to 
the baron today. 

ConsuELO — Why? 

He —I don’t want you to. 

CoNSUELO — (getting up). What? You don’t want 
me to! 

HE — (bowing his head low —imploringly). I—lI 
shall not allow it —I beg you! 


Bazano comes for Consuelo. There is still more prac- 
ticing to be done. He is confused. Evidently a memory 
of their quarrel still lingers. But Consuelo is happy 
and soon puts him at his ease. ... They are a hand- 
some couple standing side by side, says “He.” “Like 
Adam and Eve.” Consuelo remembers his foolish joke. 
She is laughing happily now. But her father and the 
baron — aren’t they coming to get her? “ He” inquires. 
They are, but they can wait, says Consuelo. They are 
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not very important people. Now she has flown away to 
change her slippers that she may ride with Alfred, and 
Bazano waits. 


Hr — Bazano — you love her? (Silence.) 

Bazano— You allow yourself too many liberties, 
“He.” I don’t know you. You came from out there — 
the street. 

He — But you know the baron. She loves you. Save 
her from the spider! Or are you blind, and don’t see 
the web which is woven in every dark corner. Get out 
of the vicious circle in which you are turning around 
like a blind man. Take her away, steal her, do what you 
want — kill her, even, and take her to the heavens or to 
the devil! But don’t give her to this man! He is a 
defiler of love. And if you are timid, if you are afraid 
to lift your hand against her —kill the baron! Kill! 

Bazano — (with a smile). And who will kill the 
others, to come? 

HE — She loves you. 

Bazano — Did she tell you that herself? 

He — Why don’t you want to believe me? But look, 
look yourself. Look in my eyes. Do such eyes lie? 
(Bazano bursis out laughing) What are you laughing 
at, youth? 

Bazano — You look now as you did that evening in 
the ring. You remember? When you were a great man, 
and they sent for you from the Academy and suddenly — 
hup! He Who Gets Slapped! 

Hr — (laughing the same way). Yes, yes, you are 
right, Bazano. There is a resemblance. He Who Gets 
Slapped. (With a strained expression, taking a pose) 
“It seems to me they sent for me from the Academy!” 

Bazano — (displeased). But I don’t like this play. 
You can present your face for slaps if you want to, but 
not me! (Turns to go.) 

He — Bazano! ‘ 
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Bazano — And don’t ycu ever talk to me again about 
Consuelo! 


Bazano is angrily slapping his boot top with his whip 
as he dashes from the room. There is a wrathful, tor- 
tured expression on “ He’s” face, but he does not call 
Bazano back. 

The count and the baron are soon there, a little dis- 
appointed to find Consuelo not ready. Mancini will 
fetch her, if “ He” will entertain the baron for a few 
moments. 

“The baron sits with his legs spread apart and his 
chin on the top of his cane. The silk hat remains on his 
head. He is silent.” 

“In what way would you like me to entertain you, 
Baron?” “He” inquires. “In no way!” growls the 
baron. “I don’t like clowns!” “Nor I barons,” agrees 
os He.” 


There is a silent moment and then “‘ He’ puts on his 


derby hat, takes a chair with a large gesture and puts it 


down heavily in front of the baron. He sits astride of 

it, imitating the pose of the baron, and looks him in the 
99 

eyes. 


He — Can you be silent very long? 

Baron — Very long. 

HE — (taps on the floor with his foot). And can you 
wait very long? 

Baron — Very long. 

He — Until you get it? 

Baron — Until I get it. And you? 

He — I too. 


They glare at each other silently, their heads close 
together. From the ring one hears the strains of the 
tango as the curtain falls. 
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ACT IV 


It is the night of Consuelo’s benefit. The assembly 
room is in a state of great disorder, though there are 
flowers everywhere. Inside the arena they say the ring 
is practically covered with the baron’s roses. They are 
like a carpet — for Consuelo to gallop over. 

Zinida is rather pleased that Consuelo is going. It is 
not good for a cast to have in it so beautiful — and so 
accessible a girl. But “He” takes issue with the state- 
ment. Consuelo’s marriage with the baron is an honest 
one. It may be. Zinida doesn’t care. . . 


ZintpA — When did you see a beauty clad in simple 
cotton? If this one does not buy her, another will. 
They buy off everything that is beautiful. Yes, I know. 
For the first ten years she will be a sad beauty who will 
attract the eyes of the poor man on the sidewalk; after- 
ward she will begin to paint a little around her eyes and 
smile, and then will take — 

Hr — Her chauffeur or butler as a lover? You're not 
guessing badly, Zinida! 

ZintwA — Am I not right? I don’t want to intrude 
on your confidence, but today I am sorry for you, “ He.” 
What can you do against Fate? Don’t be offended, my 
friend, by the words of a woman. I like you; you are 
not beautiful, nor young, nor rich, and your place is — 

Hr — On the side-walk, from which one looks at the 
beauties. (Laughs) And if I don’t want to? 

ZiniDA — What does it matter, your “ want ” or “ don’t 
want”? I am sorry for you, my poor friend, but if 
you are a strong man, and I think you are, then there is 
only one way for you. To forget. 

He — You think that that’s being strong? And you 
are saying this, you, Queen Zinida, who want to awaken 
the feeling of love, even in the heart of a lion? For one 
second of an illusory possession you are ready to pay 
with your life, and still you advise me to forget! Give 
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me your strong hand, my beautiful lady; see how much 
strength there is in mine and don’t pity me. 


Count Mancini, resplendent in his reception finery, 
reports the desire of the baron and the countess to bid 
farewell to the entire cast during the intermission. They 
will please gather, therefore, in the assembly room — 
but they must not make it too crowded. And there will 
be a basket of champagne —if “He” will be good 
enough to order it from the buffet. . . . 

From the arena, Jackson brings the report that the 
performance is going wonderfully, save for the laughs. 
Do what he will he cannot make them laugh. The or- 
chestra seems filled with barons and Egyptian mummies. 

But Bazano is a crazy success; daring, audacious, 
wonderful. .. . And Consuelo! The audience cannot 
make enough of her! They are cheering her now — as 
she finishes her waltz— and the applause sounds as 
though a broken wall were tumbling down... . 

Now the circus folk come rushing in from the ring to 
have a part in Consuelo’s farewell — and get a part of 
the champagne. Consuelo is flushed and happy — but 
timid, too. The applause, the excitement of her friends 
unnerves her. She tries to make them a speech, but can 
get no farther than: “ Friends— my dears—” 

They are all quite flustered when it comes to speech- 
making. Only Mancini is calm and full of words. He 
insists upon speaking of his daughter, the Countess 
Veronica — when, as she tearfully insists, she is just 
Consuelo, and always will be Consuelo to her old friends. 
Even Alfred insists upon calling her countess which 
makes her unhappy. Only the old leader of the orchestra 
understands — 

“ Consuelo,” he says, when he comes to present the 
compliments of his men: “Consuelo! They call you 
Countess here, but for me you were and are Consuelo. 

Consuelo! My violins and bassoons, my trumpets 
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and drums, all are drinking your health. Be happy, dear 
child, as you were happy here. And we shall conserve 
forever in our hearts the fair memory of our light-winged 
fairy who guided our bows so long. I have finished. 
Give our love to our beautiful Italy, Consuelo!” 
Consuelo is near to tears by that time, but when the 


orchestra begins to play her tango she quickly gets hold 


of herself and wants to dance. Who will dance with 
her? Alfred? But Bazano turns sadly away. Who, 
then? “The baron,” shouts the crowd. Let the bride- 
groom dance! “I do not know how to dance,” admits 
the baron, planting himself firmly in the center of the 
floor, “ but I shall hold tight!” 

Consuelo can’t dance that way. She takes a few awk- 
ward steps and gives it up. The crowd roars with 
laughter. The clowns imitate the sorry baron. “He” 
makes his way to the front of the crowd to suggest a 
toast to the baron’s dancing. No? To those who know 
how to wait, then? Doesn’t the baron like that, either? 
Then let them drink to “the very small distance which 
will always remain “twixt the cup and the lip.” The 
baron turns his back on him. Mancini is disgusted. The 
bell rings. The performers go back to their show. 


ConsuELo — “ He,” dearie, how are you? I thought 
you didn’t want even to come near me. (In a low voice) 
Did you notice Bazano? 

Hr —I was waiting for my turn, Queen. It was so 
difficult to get through the crowd to approach you. 

ConsuELo — Through the crowd. (With a sad smile) 
I am quite alone. What do you want, Father? 

Mancini — Child! The baron — 

ConsuELo — Let me alone. I’ll soon be —come here, 
“He.” What did you say to him? They all laughed. 
I couldn’t understand. What? 

He — I was joking, Consuelo. 

CoNSUELO — Please dop’t, “He.” Don’t make him 
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angry; he is so terrible. Did you see how he pressed my 
arm? I wanted to scream. He hurt me! 

Her — It’s not too late yet. Refuse him. 

ConsuELo — It is too late. 

He — I will take you away from here. 

ConsuELo — Where to? Ah, my dear little silly boy, 
where could you take me to? All right. Be quiet. How 
pale you are! —I was still a little cheerful, but when 
they began to speak so nicely — I thought I should begin 
to cry. Don’t talk, don’t talk, but drink to — my happi- 
ness — to my happiness, “ He.” What are you doing? 

He — I am throwing away the glass from which you 
drank with the others. I shall give you another one —” 


He — Here is your glass. Drink to your happiness, 
to your freedom, Consuelo! 

ConsuELo — And where is yours? We must touch 
glasses. 

He — Save half for me! 

ConsuELO — Must I drink so much? “ He,” dearie, 
I shall become drunk. I still have to ride. 

He — Dear little girl, did you forget that I am your 
magician? I charmed the wine. My witchery is in it. 
Drink, goddess. 

ConsvELo — What kind eyes you have. But why are 
you so pale? 

Her — Because I love you. Look at my kind eyes and 
drink. You shall fall asleep, and wake again, as before. 
And you shall see your country, your sky — 

ConsuELo — (bringing the glass to her lips). I shall 
see all this; is that true? 

He — And when you awake, goddess, and remember 
the snow-white sea-foam and the sky-blue waters — re- 
member heaven, and the low eastern wind, and the whis- 
per of the foam at thy marble feet — 

ConsuELo — (drinking). There! Look! Just a half! 
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Take it. But what is the matter with you? Are you 
laughing or crying? 
He — I am laughing and crying. 


Mancini is losing patience. Why will Consuelo not 
join the baron? Tired? She is not too tired to stay 
there drinking wine and chatting with a clown! 

But poor little Consuelo can hardly move. They find 
a chair for her, and everybody gathers in sympathy. 
She smiles, as at the recollection of a pretty scene, and 
the clowns play a little tune on their pipes to cheer her. 
“He” sits quietly in a corner with his back turned. 
The baron, his thick legs spread, looks down at Consuelo 
with bulging uncomprehending eyes. Mancini is rush- 
ing madly about protesting to the baron that nothing 
like that had ever happened before. Briquet is calling 
for a doctor. Only “He” is calm. 

“Tt is death, Consuelo, my little queen,” says “ He.” 
“T killed you! You are dying!” 

His voice is loud and bitter. “Consuelo, with a 
scream, closes her eyes and becomes silent and quiet. 
All are in terrible agitation. The baron is motionless 
and sees only Consuelo.” 

“ You are lying!” shouts Mancini, furiously. “ Damned 
clown! What did you give her? You poisoned her! 
Murderer! Bring a doctor!” 

“A doctor will not help,” calmly answers “ He.” 
“You are dying, my little queen — I killed you!” 

CoNnsuELo — (in a dull and distant voice). You are 
joking, “He”? Don’t frighten me. I am so frightened. 
Is that death? I don’t want it! Ah! “He,” my dar- 
ling “He,” tell me that you are joking. I am afraid, my 
dear, golden “ He.” 

HE — (pushing away the baron with a commanding 
gesture). Yes, | am joking. Don’t you hear how I laugh, 
Consuelo? They all laugh at you here, my silly child. 
Don’t laugh, Jim. She is tired and wants to sleep. How 
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can you laugh, Jim? Sleep my dear, sleep my heart, 
sleep my love. 

ConsuELo — Yes, I have no more pain. Why did you 
joke that way and frighten me? Now I laugh at myself. 
You told me, didn’t you, that I — should — live — 
eternally? 

HE— Yes, Consuelo! You shall live eternally. (Lifts 
up his arms as if straining with all his forces to lift her 
soul higher) How easy it is now! How many lights are 
burning about you? 

ConsuELo — Yes, light — is that the ring? 

HE — No, it is the sea and the sun. Don’t you feel 
that you are in the foam, white sea-foam and you are 
flying to the sun? 

ConsvuELo — I am flying. I am the sea-foam and this 
is the sun. It shines —so strong —I feel well. 


Poor little Consuelo dies, and a heavy silence settles 
over the group of watchers. “ He” stands for a moment 
with his arms uplifted, gazing intently down at the dead 
girl. Then, trembling and unsteady, he goes off to one 
side to “ struggle lonesomely with the torpidity of coming 
death.” 

Slowly the tragedy of Consuelo’s passing settles upon 
them. Zinida and Jackson, the clown, are in tears. 
Briquet has gone to stop the music in the ring. Bazano, 
struggling to control his grief, gives way to bitter sob- 

ing. 

Mancini, as he awakes from his stupor, grows hyster- 
ical. The police! Let the police be called! Let them 
take this murdering “ He” and cut off his head! 

The baron, too, crushing in his fat hands the red rose 
he was to wear at his wedding, grows suddenly alive. 
He will go for the police himself! He was a witness! 
He saw! “I saw how he put poison —I—” He stag- 
gers off the stage. 


Jackson — (clasping his hands). Then it is all true? 
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Poisoned? What a vile man you are, “He.” Is this the 
way to play? Now wait for the last slap of the execu- 
tioner! 

ZintpA — Leave his soul alone, Jim. He was a man 
and he loved. Happy Consuelo! 


A shot is heard in the corridor. They stand aghast 
as tragedy follows tragedy in this once happy circus. An 
attendant rushes in, his face pale, his eyes staring, his 
hand pointing dramatically to his head. 


Tuomas — Baron — Baron — his head — he shot him- 
self! 

BriqueTt —God! What is it? The baron? What a 
calamity for our circus! 

Mancini — The baron? The baron? No! What are 
you standing here for? 

BriqguET — Calm down, Count. Who would have be- 
lieved it? Such a respectable — gentleman! 

He — (lifting his head with difficulty). What more? 
What happened? 

THomas—The~ baron shot himself! Honestly! 
Straight here! He’s lying out yonder. 

HE — (thinking it over). Baron? (Laughs) Then 
the baron burst? 

JACKSON — Stop it! It’s shameless! A man died and 
you — what’s the matter with you, “ He’? 


Slowly “He” “is lifted to his feet by the last gleam 
of consciousness and life.” He speaks “strongly and 
indignantly.” 

“You loved her so much, Baron? And you want to 
be ahead of me even there? No! Iam coming! We 
shall prove then whose she is to be — forever — ” 

He falls on his back, clutching at his throat. The 
startled group gathers around him. There is general 
agitation as the curtain falls. 


box 
a 


“SIX CYLINDER LOVE” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Wittram AntHony McGuire 


NOT all the plays that come to Broadway heralded 
as certain successes live up to the promise inspired by 
their trial performances out of town. “Six Cylinder 
Love,” however, was even a greater success with its first 
New York audience than it had been with the boardwalk 
crowds at Atlantic City. Produced at the Liberty The- 
atre, August 25, 1921, it achieved an immediate popu- 
larity and played through the season. 


"_ _Itis another of those little dramas of home life among 
~ the newlyweds that, being thoroughly American, have a 


wide appeal in the native theatre. Somewhat extrava- 
gant as to story, its characters are purposely exagger- 
ated to give it a farcical trimming, and thus punctuate 
its proceedings with laughter. The basic dramatic situ- 
ations however, and the impelling motives that inspire 
its principal characters, are sincerely and convincingly 
human. 

In a Long Island suburb the Richard Burtons and the 
Gilbert Sterlings are next door neighbors. The opening 
scene reveals their adjoining back yards, separated by 
a high board fence. It is Sunday morning and the Bur- 
tons, middle-aged folk with a daughter in her teens, are 
in their yard idly watching father puttering with a hand- 
some, though not new, six-cylinder touring car. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton, having been out to a late party the night 
before, are suffering the morning-after consequences and 
are inclined to snap at each other at the slightest irrita- 
tion. Mrs. Burton is particularly unhappy, as it tran- 
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spires, because the family fortunes are at an extremely 
low ebb. As a matter of fact, the house has been sold to 
pay an accumulation of debts brought on by their living 
much beyond their means. The fault, she insists, lies 
entirely with Mr. Burton. He had no right to mort- 
gage their attractive little home over their heads, and 
certainly it would never have been necessary if he had 
possessed even an average allotment of brains and any 
business acumen whatsoever. 

Mr. Burton, however, refuses to bear alone the onus 
of failure. Why, he demands, did he mortgage the house 
“over their heads”? “To put an automobile under 
their feet,” that’s why! And who was it demanded the 
automobile? Mrs. B. and daughter Phyllis, as they very 
well know. And all the trouble they have had since then 
has been directly traceable to the expense of maintaining 
the car. If— 

But Mrs. Burton is not fond of post-mortems. What 
has happened, has happened, and she, for one, is per- 
fectly willing to do her part in helping to straighten 
matters out. They will give up their suburban home 
and go back to the city to live. They will get a nice 
little apartment on Riverside Drive, and — 

The first thing they will do, interrupts Burton, will 
be to sell the car. Then, perhaps, they can eventually 
get back on their feet. 


Mrs. Burton — (amazed). Sell the car? Do we 
have to dispose of our one and only luxury? 

Burton — We do! 

Mrs. Burton — Harold Winston is quite devoted to 
Phyllis; I won’t have her embarrassed just now. 

PuHyLiis — I’m sure father understands the situation. 

Burton — That’s just the difficulty, father does under- 
stand it, but neither of you do. Now let’s get down to a 
few facts. First — this is no longer our house. Second 
— we have to move, evacuate, as it were, before Friday. 

t 
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Third — we do not move to Riverside Drive. In my 
present frame of mind it wouldn’t be safe for me to live 
that close to a river. Fourth—JI couldn’t pay the rent 
if we did. And fifth—if I don’t sell the car immedi- 
ately I won’t have the money to move at all, and Ill 
find myself a prisoner in the midst of a lot of collectors, 
process servers, and what not. 

Mrs. Burton — Well, judging from those remarks, 
you must be rather short of money. 

Burton — Good God! 

Puy tuis—I wouldn’t want Harold, or the Rogerses, to 
know that we were in such serious circumstances. 

Burton — They’re friends of ours, aren’t they? 

PuHyLuis — Yes, of course. Very dear friends. 

Burton — We’ve toured them all over this part of 
the country; Harold has driven my car more than I 
have; I think he busted the radiator. (Phyllis turns 
away from him angrily) We've snubbed everybody 
around here in favor of Harold and his crowd. I’ve 
spent all my money on them. 

Mrs. Burton — Don’t brag about yourself, Richard, 
it’s such poor taste. These people need never know our 
real condition; that’s one thing women learned long be- 
fore the war — the value of camouflage. 

Burton — I don’t see the necessity of it. 

Mrs. Burton—You know at times I’m not nearly 
so much surprised at your losing all your money, as | 
am amazed that you ever made any to lose. 

PuyLiis—lIf we could only keep the car for a while— 

Burton — It’s impossible, Phyllis. I’ve already sent 
for Will Donroy; expect him here any minute. 


Donroy is the automobile salesman who sold Burton 
the car and has long been a friend of the family. In 
fact, before they acquired the “classier” friends the 
automobile brought them he was an accepted suitor for 
Phyllis’ hand. Since then she has quarreled with him 
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and isn’t eager even to see him again. The argument 
has no weight with Burton. Donroy is a good salesman; 
he knows the car and he is the best man to sell it. 

The arrival of the Burton’s friends, Harold Winston 
and the Rogerses, typical of the “ smart set ” of suburban 
towns, interrupts the quarrel. They come to exchange 
reminiscences of the previous night’s party and to plan 
the outing for the day. Incidentally they are much in 
need of a “ bracer,” and have called upon their “ jolly 
old host” to provide it. Likewise they could do with a 
little breakfast. 

On the back porch of the Gilbert Sterlings’ house next 
door, young Mr. Sterling appears in search of his Sunday 
morning paper. He is a good-looking young man in 
his late twenties, rather undersized, and bravely uncom- 
fortable in a new house jacket that evidently formed a 
part of his “trousseau.” From the house the voice of 
his bride is heard softly calling to tell him that she had 
forgotten to order the cream. Would her “ baby ” mind 
running down to the delicatessen store to get some? Her 
baby is not keen about it, but he will go, of course. 


MarILyN — (giving him his hat). Will you hurry 
back, dear? 

GILBERT — Yes, dear. 

: MariLyn — I'll have your coffee ready for you, sweet- 
eart. 

GILBERT — All right, dear. (He pauses and turns 
back) Oh, Marilyn! 

Manrityn — Yes, dear? 

GILBERT — Don’t bother about making any biscuits 
this morning. 

MariLyn — Why, it’s no bother to make them for you, 
dear. Don’t you like my biscuits? 

GitBERT — Why of course I do, dear. I just didn’t 
want my baby to overwork herself, that’s all. Ill be 
right back. 

MariLyn — Gilbert! 


‘ 
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GILBERT — Yes, dear? 

MaRILYN — You forgot to kiss me good-bye. 

GiLBERT—Oh, I didn’t mean to, dear. (He comes 
back and kisses her) There! 

Marityn—Thank you, dear. 

GILBERT — You’re welcome, dear. 


On the Burton side of the fence everybody is con- 
vulsed at the cooing of the turtle doves. Everybody 
except Mrs. Burton. She finds the Sterlings “ disgust- 
ingly intimate.” They must be very “ ordinary people,” 
so ordinary, in fact, that she has had nothing to do with 
them, in which convulsion Harold Winston bears her 
out. He has heard that before she was married little 
Mrs. Sterling was a stenographer, think of that! And 
young Sterling started life as a newsboy. The idea of 
such people living in that neighborhood! You never 
know who your neighbors are nowadays! 

With the arrival of William Donroy, auto salesman, 
the cat is out of the bag. It is the first intimation the 
friends have that the Burtons even contemplated selling 
the car. Of course, Mrs. Burton explains, they expect to 
buy another, a newer model, which pleases the listening 
friends, but excites Mr. Burton to a silent sneer. With 
the family in the house dancing to the victrola’s jazz, 
Burton freely explains the situation to Donroy, even 
though Donroy, his mind still on Phyllis, hears but little 
of what he says. 


Burton — Remember when I got the car, Donroy? 

Donroy — (sitll looking in the house). Yes, of course 
I do. 

Burton — I’m sorry now you sold it to me. 

Donroy — I’m sorry now you bought it. 

Burton — (pacing slowly up and down). Think of 
it! I saved for ten years to get this place here. It takes 
a salaried man a long time to accumulate real money, 
Donroy. 
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Donroy — You said something. 

Burton — You know I said something. 

Donroy — I said you did. 

Burton —I did. 

Donroy — (still looking in house). Phyllis seems 
kind of crazy about this bird, doesn’t she? 

Burton — A man’s a fool to put even a small mort- 
gage on his home just to buy a machine. Of course, I 
figured I’d be able to pay it off within the year. Instead, 
I borrowed more. Aren’t you interested in my troubles? 

Donroy — Sure. 

Burton — You ought to be, you caused most of them. 

Donroy—Don’t blame me for selling you the car. If 
I hadn’t, someone else would have. Besides, that’s my 
business, and there’s no sentiment in business nowadays. 
Believe me, Burton, if you want success you’ve got to take 
out this thing in here — (indicating his heart) and put 
in a carburetor. 

Burton — You said it that time. 

Donroy — You know I said it. 

Burton —I said you did. 

Donroy—I did. Of course, I don’t think you’re justi- 
fied in blaming all your difficulties on the cost of the 
car. 

Burton — It’s not the cost of the car, Donroy. It’s 
the upkeep. 

Donroy — Upkeep? Why that isn’t an expensive boat 
to run, is it? 

Burton —No, I can go about forty miles on five 
gallons of gas, a quart of oil, three or four quarts of 
Scotch, chicken dinners for five or six, theatre tickets, 
cigars and cigarettes for the bunch. 

Donroy — And do you pay for it all? 

Burton — When a man buys an automobile he pur- 
chases the permanent position of host, and none of his 
friends ever question his right to it. 

Donroy — And you mean to say that you’ve stood for 
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that sort of thing? (Burton nods) Then it’s your own 
fault. 

Burton — Agreed. But we’ve had a good time, my 
family enjoy it, and — 

Donroy — Do they know the facts? 

Burton — Yes. That is, in a sort of way. In the 
past week I’ve tried to tell them, but I don’t think they 
realize even now. 

Donroy — Too bad, Burton. Have you many debts? 

Burton — Donroy, if there’s anybody in this world I 
don’t owe money to, he’s holding out on me. 

Donroy — I’m sorry, Burton. 

Burton — Donroy, I’ve got to get some quick money. 
Will you sell it for me? 

Donroy — Sure, without commission. But there’s two 
ways of selling; first you can take it to a sales garage, 
allow them a certain percentage and they bear the 
expense of the advertising, or we can find a minute man. 

Burton — A minute man? 

Donroy — That’s what we call a fellow that buys a 
car just because he wants to buy one — whether he can 
afford it or not. Like yourself. 

Burton — But why do you call us minute men? 

Donroy — Because there’s one born every minute. 

Burton — Oh! 

Donroy — How about your friends inside? This fel- 
low Winston seems interested in automobiles. 

Burton — Don’t waste your time on him. He’s what 
you call a social chauffeur, always willing to drive your 
car anywhere he wants to go. 

Donroy — Does Phyllis really like him? 

Burton — All the women do. He knows all the latest 
dance steps. Every time I pound a few sensible ideas 
into my wife, he comes along with a new shimmy dance 
and shakes them all out of her. 


They decide that they should get eighteen hundred 
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dollars for the car, which Donroy insists is a lot of cash 
—vunless they can find another “minute man.” . . 
And a moment later the minute man is heard from! 

Gilbert Sterling has returned from the delicatessen’s 
with his sweetheart’s half-pint of cream. Soon both the 
Sterlings, having taken their morning exercise in the 
nice, fresh air, are eating their breakfast on their little 
back porch. At least “sweetheart” is eating and 
“baby ” is pretending. He tries the coffee and finds it 
quite as bad as it had been the day before, so he sur- 
reptitiously pours his cupful into a handy flowerpot. 
He tries the biscuits, and promptly hides them in the 
pockets of his jacket. But otherwise he enjoys his 
morning’s meal very much... . 

Now they are out in the “ garden,” trying to pick out 
the radishes from the stones and wondering why the 
recently planted asparagus hasn’t begun to sprout. 

Marityn — Isn’t it all beautiful, Gilbert? Do you 
know, I’m awfully proud of our little home. 

GILBERT — Are you, dear? 

Marityn — Indeed I am, and I’m always going to 
make it a happy one for you, dear. 

GILBERT —- I know you will, dear. 

Marityn— And no matter how much money you 
make, I’m always going to take care of you and my 
as myself. Make your coffee, and cook your meals, 
and — 

G1LBERT — No dear, I wouldn’t think of letting you 
do that. That is, when we can really afford a— 

MarILYN — (interrupting). But I will, dear. 

GILBERT — Oh 

Marityn — And then, perhaps some day we'll sit out 
here and watch little Gilbert romping around. 

GitBerT — And perhaps little Marilyn. 

Marityn — Perhaps. Then our home will be com- 
plete, won’t it? Do you know, mother still has the baby 
carriage she used to wheel me around in. 
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GiLBeRT — What do you think of that. Has she, dear? 

MariLyn — Yes, dear. 

BurtToN — (sotto voice on the other side of the fence). 
If little Gilbert is any smaller than big Gilbert they can 
wheel him around in a sardine box. 

Marityn — Gilbert, don’t you think that when a 
woman lives just for her husband and home, and a man 
struggles just for his wife and children, that happiness 
always follows? 

GILBERT — It’s bound to, dear. 

Marityn —I think so, too. And I believe a woman 
should be proud of her home. I am. And I'll always 
keep it clean and neat. And in the evenings, I'll always 
be waiting for you at the door with a smile, no matter 
how tired I am. 

GILBERT — And I'll always run to meet you, dear, no 
matter how tired Iam. And in the evenings I'll take you 
to the movies. 

Marityn — No, dear, we'll stay in our little home, 
and if it’s summer we'll sit out here and you'll tell me 
all about your day’s work. 

Burton — And entertain the mosquitos. 

Marityn — And if it’s winter, we'll sit before the fire- 
place and through the glow of the dying embers we'll 
read the future together. ; 

Which impresses the listening Donroy a lot. A mo- 
ment later, when he hears Gilbert grandly promising 
that not only will he always love his little sweetheart, 
but always give her whatever her little heart desires, he 
knows there stands a minute man in the Sterling yard. 
“Tf there’s anything you ever wish for, you just ask your 
baby for it,” proudly coos Gilbert, “and you shall have 
it!” And within the next five minutes Mr. Donroy has 
that particular little sweetheart wishing with all her 
might for an automobile. 

He accomplishes this, first, by talking in a loud tone 
of voice to Mr. Burton of the prospects of his being 
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“ induced ” to sell the car, or to trade it in. “I know you 
will like our limousine and the firm will allow you two 
thousand dollars in trade for this car... . But why 
not do some good friend a favor. I tell you it’s a real 
bargain. This machine is just as good as new.” 

On the other side of the fence little Mrs. Sterling is 
listening with all her ears, and Gilbert is trying his best 
not to hear. 

“Tt’s a classy looking machine, streamline body, wire 
wheels — why, if I were married I’d buy it myself, just 
so my wife could drive it!” continues Donroy. “ You 
know, I think a woman looks wonderful at the wheel. I 
don’t know why it is, but every time I see a girl driving 
a car I say, there goes a regular girl, full of snap, full of 
pep; that’s what a regular fellow admires in a wife!” ... 


Donroy — Don’t you know some friend out here who 
might appreciate this opportunity? (Raising his voice) 
You know people living in these suburbs are simply 
isolated, and their lives become so monotonous that in 
time they even get tired of each other. (He pauses and 
listens; Gilbert again looks up, Marilyn is listening in- 
tently) Think of the wife who works in the house all 
day. She prepares the evening meal and gets so tired 
of waiting for her husband to come home and eat: it, 
that finally she hopes he doesn’t. Think of the poor 
husband, tired out from business, standing up in a 
crowded suburban train, reading the evening newspaper, 
getting astigmatism in both eyes. When he gets home he 
has to walk fifteen blocks to his house. (He rises and 
stands facing the fence). Result, two cranky people, 
maybe a fight. (He pauses) How is it with an auto- 
mobile? Ah! (Gilbert becomes exasperated, turns a 
page of his paper angrily, folds it, turns his back toward 
the fence and tries to read. Marilyn is much impressed 
with what Donroy has said) Poor little wifey, after 
she gets through her work takes herself out for a drive, 
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becomes so refreshed that she doesn’t mind meeting hus- 
band at the station. He’s so glad to see the automobile 
that he kisses his wife. She drives him home. Result, 
happiness. (Donroy stops and listens.) 

MariLyn — (rising and crossing to porch). Gilbert. 

GILBERT — Yes, dear? 

Marityn — Did you hear what that man says? 

GiLBERT — Well, who could help hearing him?  In- 
stead of having an automobile show, they ought to let 
him hire Madison Square Garden. 

MariLyn — I suppose it would be sort of nice to have 
an automobile. Ethel Howard wouldn’t come out here 
today on account of the long train ride. If we had an 
automobile I suppose we could have called for her, 
couldn’t we, dear? 

GILBERT — Yes, yes, I suppose we could, dear, but, we 
have our home, let’s be content. 

Marityn — Oh, I am contented, dear. Did you ever 
hear me say I was discontented, dear? 

GILBERT — Why no, dear. 

MariLtyn — Well, I’m not, dear. 

GILBERT — Of course you’re not, dear. (Smiles and 
resumes his reading.) 

MariLyn — (after a pause). Mother can’t get out 
very often, either. 

GILBERT — Well, we have lots to be thankful for. 
(Marilyn looks at him quickly) 1 mean, we should be 
satisfied for a while. 

MariLyn — Oh, I am satisfied, dear. Don’t I always 
seem satisfied, dear? 

GiLBERT — Why yes, dear. 

MariLyn — Well, I am, dear. 

GILBERT — I know you are, dear. 

He smiles amiably and pinches her small chin, trying 
to resume his reading as though nothing had happened. 
But Donroy knows. “If you only knew them, I could 
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close the deal in five minutes,” he whispers to Burton; 
“ she’s sold already.” 

And she is. Gilbert has no more than straightened 
out his paper than Marilyn is at him again. Of course, 
if they did have a car they could drive occasionally up- 
state to Aunt Jane’s. And Aunt Jane is a wonderful 
cook! Or they could tour on Sundays and take their 
lunch! And, naturally, Gilbert could get to the office 
sooner — 

But Gilbert is determined not even to look at Mr. 
Burton’s car. In the first place he has seen it, and in 
the second place he certainly has no intention of accept- 
ing any kind of attention from a man who has consist- 
ently snubbed him ever since they have lived in the town. 

Still, Marilyn reminds him, the man said the car was 
a great bargain! At which point Donroy gets his great 
inspiration. He will force a meeting with the Sterlings! 

The next minute he is sitting in the car and has started 
the motor, despite the protests of the startled Burton. 
Now Donroy has thrown in hte clutch, honked the horn 
and started! And the next minute he has crashed into 
the fence, pushed it over and stopped the car practically 


on the Sterlings’ back porch! With a cry Marilyn has | 


flown to Gilbert’s arms and, very much frightened, the 
two of them stand trembling on the porch. 

GILBERT — Good heavens, this is terrible! 

Donroy — (turning off the motor). Terrible? I 
think it’s wonderful. Imagine a car having that much 
power! 

MariLyn — My poor garden. 

Burton — Sterling, I’m very, very sorry this hap- 
pened. Mr. Donroy must have lost control of the wheel. 
Whatever the damage is, I’ll pay for it. 

GILBERT — (coming down from the porch). That’s 
all right, Mr. Burton, that’s quite all right. Accidents 
will occur. 

Donroy — (getting out of the car, crossing to Gilbert, 


Sate 
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grabbing his hand and shaking it). I’m really very 
sorry, but you see I hardly stepped on her, this car picks 
up so quickly. The light clutch action is one of the 
features of this machine, a gentle pressure and it shoots 
forward. Well, you saw for yourself. Went right 
through your fence! If I’d really stepped on her I’d 
have gone right through your house. But that isn’t the 
fault of the brakes; no, I’m — 

At which point Mr. Burton thinks perhaps it will be 
just as well if he introduced the eager salesman to his 
prospective victim. The greetings over, Donroy continues 
the campaign. Soon he has little Mrs. Sterling sitting 
in the front seat of the car. Craftily, with Marilyn’s 
help, he gets Gilbert in beside her. 


Donroy — Now take the wheel; how about it? Great, 
eh? 

GILBERT — Feels kind of nice. 

MariLyn — Do you like it, Gilbert? 

GILBERT—I never held a steering wheel before. 
Gives you kind of a thrill, doesn’t it? 

Burton — I’ve had lots of fun out of it. 

Marityn — Oh, Gilbert, just suppose this were our 
car, and we were really going out for a long drive, just 
you and I. 

Donroy — All right, suppose it. But here, let’s do it 
right. Put this on. (He takes a cap from the back seat 
and puts it on Gilbert's head, backwards) There! 

Marityn — Gilbert, you look too cute for anything. 

Donroy — Looks just like Barney Oldfield. 

GILBERT — Yes? (Gives a pleased chuckle.) 

Donroy — Now imagine you're at Forty-Second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. It’s ninety-nine in the shade! You’re 
suffocating! Now drive up Fifth Avenue very carefully. 
Look out for the red light! Now you’re on Fifty-Ninth 
Street! Now you’re going across Queensborough Bridge. 


You get the first slight whiff of the river breeze. (He 
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iakes off his hat and starts to fan Gilbert and Marilyn. 
They both sink down in their seats) Now you’re down 
on Long Island! You’re doing thirty miles an hour! 
You come to a clear stretch of the road. Step on her! 
You’re going forty! Step on her again! Look at that 
car pick up! Step on her again! You're going — (Gil- 
bert blows the horn excitedly) What’s the matter? 
GILBERT — I nearly ran over a chicken. 


Now Gilbert understands. It certainly is great sport. 
“You get the fresh air. And the exercise. I suppose 
everyone should have one. How much do you want for 
her, Mr. Burton?” 

“ Two thousand!” promptly responds Donroy. 

But Burton is a little conscience-stricken at that sugges- 
tion. He will take nineteen hundred dollars, allowing 
one hundred dollars for the damage done the fence. For 
a moment more Gilbert hesitates. But — well, Marilyn 
really wants the car and he wants her to have everything 
she wants. And it does seem like a fine chance to get a 
good car at a reasonable figure, and — The upshot being 
that Gilbert buys the car, gives Burton a check for two 
hundred dollars — Donroy just accidentally having both 
a blank check and a fountain pen with him — and prom- 
ises to pay the remaining seventeen hundred dollars in a 
few days. Of course, he’ may have to put a small : xo0rt- 
gage on his house. But — oh, well, he can clear that off 
in a year — easy! 

Now the jazz friends have come from the house. They 
are surprised, not to say startled, by the news that greets 
them. The car sold! The idea! And to that funny little 
Mr. Sterling! Whoever would have thought it possible. 
But their interest in the Sterlings is vastly intensified. 
Harold Winston, the one Burton described as the “ social 
chauffeur,” is especially nice about it. 

Haroip — Well, congratulations, Sterling. You’ve got 


a mighty fine machine. 
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GILBERT — Yes, she’s a good little boat. 

BERTRAM — (crossing over to Gilbert). You know, I 
think I’ve met you somewhere, Mr. Sterling. 

GILBERT — Why yes, I used to deliver papers at your 
father’s home. 

BERTRAM — Fancy that, a newsboy, and now you own 
your own attomobile. (Pats him on the back) Well, 
well, well. (He turns and talks to Marilyn who is in the 
car.) 

MarGARET — (Crossing over to Gilbert and speaking 
very sweetly). Men like Mr. Sterling are to be admired, 
Bertram. 

GILBERT — (embarrassed by their friendliness — look- 
ing straight ahead of him). Well, thank you, but I don’t 
feel that I deserve any particular credit, you see when a 
man — 

MarcGarEt — (to Marilyn). Do you drive, dear? 

Martyn — Neither Mr. Sterling nor I ever drove a 
car. 

Harotp — No? [I'll teach you if you like. 

Marityn — Oh, I wish you would! 

BERTRAM — Why, he’s the finest driver on Long Island, 
Mrs. Sterling. 

GILBERT — (turning up to the car). Is that so? That’s 
fine, because I don’t know — (He sees that they are pay- 
ing no attention to him and moves over to talk to Burton. 
Burton is busy talking to Donroy. He starts to speak to 
Mrs. Burton but she turns her back on him.) 

Harop — It’s really very simple, you hold the wheel 
like this—no, more this way; that’s right; gives you more 
elbow action. Now place your foot here, that’s the 
clutch. (Phyllis watches her friends gathered around 
Marilyn, realizes that they have deserted her and runs 
sobbing into the house.) 

Marityn — Oh, I’m just crazy about it. I wish I could 
drive now. 
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Haroitp — You'll learn in no time. There are lots of 
good roads around here and we'll practice every day. 


Gilbert, meantime, is more or less forgotten. The 
Rogerses are engrossed in watching Harold show Marilyn 
how the car should be managed, and the Burtons have 
gone in the house. He finally gets up on the running 
board in his effort to see over Mr. Rogers’ shoulder, but 
the latter thoughtlessly moves and pushes him off. Dis- 
consolately he sits down on the running board and drops 
his chin into his hands. He is only the owner. 


The curtain falls 


ACT Al 


The scene is the attractively furnished living room of 
the Sterling home several months later — an empty living 
room at the moment, though there are soon to be heard 
the sounds of an approaching automobile, the lights from 
which shine through the windows as the car comes to 
a stop. 

Marilyn has been driving and there is some discussion 
as to whether she has been able, going sixty miles an 
hour or thereabouts, to shake off the motor policeman 
who attempted to follow her and her party, consisting 
of the Rogerses and Harold Winston. They are just 
back from a tea dance. 

Gilbert is not home yet and Marilyn is a little worried, 
though she concludes that business of some sort has 
detained him. They will meet the next train, Winston 
assures her, and take him over to their favorite Pelham 
roadhouse for a dinner and a “regular party.” Mean- 
time the boys suggest that a little of Gilbert’s Scotch 
would not be unwelcome. Knowing where it is they are 
privileged to help themselves, agrees Marilyn — and they 
do. Now Marilyn and Margaret Rogers are alone, and 
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Marilyn, suffering a twinge of conscience whenever she 
thinks of Gilbert, is beginning to worry again. Of course, 
she likes a good time, and she loves to dance with 
Harold, seeing that Gilbert has never learned to step so 
very well, but — 


MariLtyn — Poor Gilbert must be tired out. It was 
five o’clock when we got in this morning. 

MarcarRET—Must have been. It was quarter to, when 
you dropped us off. 

MariLyn — And he has to leave for the office at seven- 
thirty. And think of it, we’ve been keeping this up for 
weeks. It was after four yesterday morning. 

Marcaret — I know it, but your little husband simply 
revels in it. 

Marityn — Do you really think so? 

MarGarET — Of course he does, silly. 

Marityn — I’m not so sure. At times, lately, he hasn’t 
looked so well, and I often have to coax him to take us 
out: I don’t think he’s ever been quite this late before. 
Never on a Saturday. 

Marcaret — He'll be here on the next train. 

Marityn —I suppose I could have bought something, 
and prepared dinner at home tonight. 

Marcaret — My dear, don’t teach him bad habits. 
You know I cautioned you about that before. Cooking 
isn’t part of the domestic bargain any more. Why you 
can’t even hire cooks to cook nowadays, so why expect 
wives to do it? 

Marityn — Oh, I don’t do it. Why we haven’t had 
dinner at home in ages, and we get to bed so late every 
night since we got the car, I simply can’t get up to cook 
breakfast. 

Marcaret — Why should you? 

Marityn — Oh, I don’t mind the cooking so much, but 
I won’t wash dirty dishes. 

Marcaret — Ditto. 
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Marityn — Especially, when it’s so easy to drive to 
the Country Club, or into town, or to go to one of the 
roadhouses. I hate housework, anyway. 

MarcareTt — Ditto, again. 

Marityn—TI simply can’t sew, and if, there’s one 
thing I won’t do, it’s to darn socks. 

Marcaret — And you’re perfectly right, dear. When 
a woman marries to slave for a man, she generally 
succeeds in being just a slave. 

MariLtyn — I think so, too. 


By the time the boys have the highballs ready, and 
have drunk to good old Gilbert, and glorious old 
prohibition, “ that made every man his own barkeeper,” 
it is time to meet Gilbert’s train, and they are on their 
way. 

Again the living room is momentarily in half-darkness, 
with the moonlight streaming through the window. Then 
another car is heard approaching the house. This one, 
it transpires, carries Gilbert and his employer, Mr. 
Stapleton, who has driven him out from town. Gilbert 
is appreciative of both the honor and the lift, but he is 
a little anxious about Mr. Stapleton’s motives and he 
would be just as well pleased if he could get his employer 
out of the way before anything happens — anything, for 
instance, resembling an investigation of his (Gilbert’s) 
living conditions. 

‘Stapleton, however, is of a different mind, and without 
pretending to have heard Gilbert’s hearty “ good-night,” 
pushes his way into the living room and allows that he 
thinks he will stop off for a minute or two. He is rather 
eager to meet Mrs. Sterling and he is interested in the 
house, too. Nice place. ‘Does Gilbert own it? 

Yes, sir — that is, Gilbert practically owns it. There 
is a small incumbrance— Nice furniture, too. Does 
Gilbert own that? Yes, sir — well, almost! The *phone 
rings. Evidently someone is inquiring about a certain 
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settlement for an automobile accident in which the Ster- 
lings have figured; an accident that cost them five thou- 
sand dollars — because they had no liability insurance. 
Which brings Mr. Stapleton to the subject that he had 


been so guardedly approaching. 


STAPLETON —Sterling, I’m going to tell you now why 
I drove you home tonight. 

GILBERT — I’m certainly very anxious to find out, sir. 

STAPLETON — Up to now you've been doing your work 
very well. I’ve been gradually piling responsibilities on 
your shoulders, until now you're in line for something 
real. 

GILBERT — I’m glad to hear you say so, sir. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I’m about ready to retire from 
the active management of my business. That is, I want 
someone to help share the responsibilities. I don’t sup- 
pose I could ever quit entirely, but the daily routine is 
getting to be too much for me. 

GILBERT — Why, you're still a very young man, sir. 

STAPLETON — Thanks, but I’m not. Now there are 
only two men in my employ that I’d trust the reins to. 
Yow’re one of them. 

GiLBeERT — Thank you, sir, I’ve always tried to — 

STAPLETON — Like everyone else, I have a few little 
ideas that I take great pleasure in working out. Idiosyn- 
cracies, I guess you’d call them. Well, the one that con- 
cerns you is my firm belief that a man’s business career 
is im most cases a reflex of his home life. For instance, 
I don’t believe that a man who neglects his home, who 
has no domestic pride, can ever have a good business 
conscience. Understand what I mean? 

GILBERT — Yes, I think I do, sir. 

STAPLETON — Now I’ve told you that you were one 
of two — 

GILBERT — And I appreciate your confidence in me, 
sir. 
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STAPLETON — The other is Jackson. 

GiLBert — He’s a fine fellow and a very valuable man. 

STaPpLETON — I’m glad to hear you say that. Well, 
you seem to have the right idea here. I hope you don’t 
look upon my peculiar method as an intrusion. 

GILBERT — (notices the empty high-ball glasses on the 
table and, very carefully, so as not to attract Stapleton’s 
attention, covers them with a motor duster he finds on 
the divan). No, no indeed. On the other hand I think 
it’s a splendid idea. I suppose a fellow’s home habits 
do affect his business life. 

STAPLETON — Why of course they do. I admire the 
man who uses his salary to establish a home, but I have 
no confidence in the fellow who dissipates his fireside 
hours, because he’ll never make the most of his office 
hours. That’s why you and Mrs. Sterling ought to be 
very proud of this little place. 


Oh, they are, Gilbert admits, terribly proud of their 
little house. Mrs. Sterling, in fact, is so proud of it 
that she does practically all her own work and is tre- 
mendously enthusiastic about it. Their car? Oh, they 
drive that very little; Mrs. Sterling had much rather 
stay at home and sew, for one thing, and then gasoline 
is so high they feel they must economize. 

That’s the proper spirit, agrees Mr. Stapleton; economy 
and right living, plenty of fresh air and exercise and a 
quiet, simple home life — those are the things that lay 
the foundations for a substantial success. Well, Mr. 
Stapleton decides he must be going. Sorry not to have 
met Mrs. Sterling. Where did Gilbert say she was? Oh, 
yes — at the choir meeting! Practicing! That’s fine! 
It is certainly encouraging to find young people living 
such economical, moral and ethical lives — 

At which moment the Sterling car returns with Marilyn 
and party aboard. They have been to meet the “ seven- 
ten,” and not finding Gilbert, have picked up Donroy, 
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the automobile salesman, who has come out to visit 
another prospect in the suburb. Now, seeing Gilbert, 
but not seeing Mr. Stapleton, who has moved to the rear 
of the room, they are all talking at once — telling the 
young man, before he can stop them, and despite his 
pantomimed protests, all the wild things they’ve been 
doing —- dancing and drinking up his booze and racing 
away from motor cops! The Sterling boom has busted! 

Desperately, now, Gilbert tries to recover the lost 
ground. With a flourish he introduces Marilyn to Mr. 
Stapleton, and with obvious effort he tries to laugh off 
the things his friends have been saying. “ You mustn’t 
pay any attention to what any of my friends say, Mr. 
Stapleton,” he says, providing a homely picture by draw- 
ing Marilyn to him and swinging his arm across her 
shoulders. “They always like to kid Marilyn and me 
about drinking and dissipating. I suppose it is because 
we lead such old-fashioned lives.” He laughs a little 
nervous laugh and his friends are at a loss to understand 
what he is driving at until finally they get it through 
their thick pates that he is talking for Stapleton’s benefit. 
Then their interest increases. “ And you people shouldn’t 
joke about such things,” he continues, turning to the 
crowd. “I’ve told you so before. You give out a wrong 
impression. What if we don’t like to stay out late, and 
what if we don’t care for drinking and dancing, and all 
that rough sort of thing? We’re happy in our simple 
life, and that’s everything!” 

But the effort is not very successful. Mr. Stapleton 
continues to frown ominously, despite the humorous 
Donroy’s deft efforts to turn the subject to automobiles. 
Finally he announces a wish that he might be permitted 
to talk with Gilbert alone, if the friends will excuse them. 
And then the storm breaks. 


STAPLETON — So, you stay in the house too much; get 
up too early? 
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GILBERT —Well, I — 

STAPLETON — Often up and around the place at five 
in the morning. 

GILBERT — Yes, sir, I really am. 

STAPLETON — Yes, you are — when you get in at that 
time. You and your friends never drink? As long as 
it’s the law you believe in obeying it? 

GiLBertT — Well sir, I’m awfully sorry that I exagger- 
ated things that way, but I did it because I wanted you 
to have a good opinion of me. I don’t think you ought 
to rub it in. 

STAPLETON — I don’t see how you manage it on your 
salary. 

GILBERT — Well, sir, I do. 

STAPLETON — Do you? 

GILBERT — After all, this is our home, and what we 
do here is our own affair. 

STAPLETON — Oh, no, not entirely. When my books 
show a mysterious shortage of several thousand dollars, 
and just about the time when you’ve paid out five thou- 
sand to cover an automobile accident! That seems to 
be more than a coincidence. 

GILBERT — (taken aback). Why, sir, I— 

STAPLETON — You can’t live the sort of life you’re 
living on the salary I pay you. If I didn’t have any real 
suspicion before investigating your conduct, I have 
enough evidence now to at least convince me of your 
unworthiness, As far as the shortage is concerned, that 
rests beween you and Jackson. That’s all I’ve got to say 
to you, Sterling. (He moves to the door and opens it.) 

GILBERT — Mr. Stapleton, (Stapleton pauses in door- 
way) I’m responsible, not Jackson. 

STAPLETON — (closing the door) . You admit that you 
stole the money? 

/ GILBERT — No sir, I didn’t steal. 
STAPLETON — Didn’t you just confess as much? 
GiLBerT — No sir, that is, I didn’t look at it in that 
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way. I[’li tell you. I had arranged for a second mort- 
gage on my home. I expected the money yesterday, but 
they disappointed me. I mean, it’s been delayed for a 
few days, and I did use your money in the emergency, 
knowing that I could repay it. I’ve always handled 
large amounts for you, and many times when I’ve been 
too late for the bank I’ve thousands of dollars in bonds 
and checks right here over the week-end. I never make 
a settlement until the end of the month, and you sce I 
knew that I could repay it. Why, sir, you know I 
wouldn’t steal. 

STAPLETON — You can call it what you like, but 
pone taken money that didn’t belong to you, and that’s 
thett. 

GILBERT — No it isn’t, if I repay it. 

STAPLETON — Well, perhaps embezzlement would be 
a better word, but nevertheless you’ve committed a fel- 
ony. The fact that you needed the money doesn’t justify 
the act, and your intention to repay it doesn’t excuse 
you. When you found you couldn’t raise this mortgage 
money in time, why didn’t you borrow it elsewhere, from 
your friends? You couldn’t, because you’ve already 
borrowed up to the limit to keep up this false system of 
living. Why didn’t you put your cards on the table and 
come to me with your trouble? I was fond of you, and 
would have helped you. But you were afraid I would 
ask you what you’d been doing with the salary I’ve been 
paying you, and you didn’t want me to know how you’d 
squandered it. But I knew it just the same. When you 
began neglecting your work, I began watching you. I 


had a lot of big things for you, Sterling. I was going 


to give you every opportunity. But you weren’t square. 
You wouldn’t play fair, and I’m through with you... . 
I’m going to see that you get exactly what you deserve. 

He turns and starts toward the door just as the door 
opens and Richard Burton walks into the room. Mr. 
Stapleton continues on his way. It certainly is the psy- 
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chological moment for the former owner of the automo- 
bile to arrive, but Gilbert is in no mood to appreciate it. 
Burton, of course, knows nothing of what has happened 
and chatters blithely of his own experiences, assuming 
that Gilbert has been one of the lucky ones able to keep 
his head above water and maintain a decent home in a 
decent, if somewhat expensive, community. 

“Do you know,” muses Burton, “this is the third time 
in four months that I’ve spent Saturday afternoon out 
here, just sort of hanging around the old place. And 
when I sold it I thought I was glad of it. (He sighs) 
But I’ve missed it. When I think of that place I’m living 
in now—no yard, no sunshine—home! Huh! Four 
dismal walls that keep saying to me—‘You’re here be- 
cause you didn’t appreciate a good home.’ And at night 
when I climb the stairs, each one of the rickety old steps 
creaks out—‘Go on, climb you failure, climb! You were 
up once, but you couldn’t stay there, so go on, climb the 
rest of your life, you poor boob.’ It’s tough, Sterling.” 

Gilbert allows that it is. Of course, if he can do any- 
thing for Burton— He can, Burton admits; he can re- 
lieve his mind, if he will. And then he admits that ever 
since he sold Gilbert the car he has suffered from a guilty 
conscience. Not because the car was not worth the 
money, but because of what went with it. “ Sterling,” 
he says, “ I’ve often thought of you. Like me you mort- 
gaged your home to buy a luxury, and it’s a mistake, and 
I feel responsible. That is really why I came here to- 
night — to let my experience be a warning to you before 
it’s too late. I hope you understand.” 

The sounds of the jazz music to which the friends are 
dancing in the next room are heard. They remind Bur- 
ton of what he has come to do, and that is to warn 
Gilbert against “ skidding into the ditch,” and particu- 
larly against the bunch of friends that seem to have 
successfully transferred themselves to the Sterling home. 
“When I sold you the cay, I didn’t mean to throw in all 
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those accessories,” Burton explains, and he wants to 
apologize. Let Gilbert beware of them. They are fair- 
weather friends, all of them. They will be loyal and 
lovely so long as the graft is good, but once the break 
comes they will treat Gilbert just as they treated him. 
A statement that Gilbert knows to be true, though he 
tries to resent it. 

Now the dancers are back from the other room, and 
finding their old friend Burton there, receive him with 
that thinly-veiled rudeness characteristic of their kind. 
Gilbert asks him to stay to dinner, but he admits that he 
has given up parties, which rather amuses the crowd. He 
is gone now, to the relief of the friends who proceed 
to pity him for the poor old thing that he is — a failure. 


“Old Burton is just a poor fool, that’s all,” is Harold’s 
opinion. “Good old wagon, but done broke down,” 
agrees Rogers. Well, they had better get started. Every- 
body’s starved. But they are reckoning without their host. 

“ T’m not going,” announces Gilbert, by way of hurling 
a bombshell into the center of the party. 

They argue with him, plead with him, and Marilyn 
grows quite peevish with him. But he sticks to his state- 
ment. He is not going. Why? Well, for one reason, 
he thinks they treated Burton contemptibly. And if 
Burton deserves that sort of thing from them, so does he. 


GILBERT — I’ve been just as much of a fourflusher as 
he ever was. The only difference between him and me, 
is, that I’m not going to wait for you backbiters to quit 
me — I’m going to have the fun of quitting you. 

MariLyn — (coming to him). Why dear, what are 
you saying? 

Haro_p — Just a minute, Gilbert. 

GILBERT — (moving toward them). No, you listen to 
me, please. I’m not going with you tonight because I 
can’t afford your company. I haven’t any more money 
to spend on you. I’m in debt now. 
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Marcaret — Gilbert, don’t get so excited. If we’ve 
said anything to hurt your feelings I’m sure we didn’t 
mean it. 

Harotp — Why no, our remarks: weren’t directed at 
you, old fellow. Come on, forget it, and let’s go. 

BERTRAM — Yes, let’s go. (He starts toward the door, 
Margaret follows.) 

Marityn — Gilbert dear, I think you owe our guests 
-an apology. 

Harotp — Oh, no, he doesn’t. Come on, Gilbert. (He 
takes his arm, Gilbert pulls away. Harold starts for the 
door.) 

MarcarET — Shall we start now, Gilbert? 

GILBERT — I’m sorry, but I’m not going. 

MariLtyn — But why not, dear? 

GILBERT — Do I have to explain my reasons? I have 
no right to go. (Yo Harold) I’ve fallen behind the 
procession, that’s all. (Crossing to Bertram) 1 was a 
good little wagon, but I’ve done broke down! I’m as 
poor as Burton, is that clear? I’m broke, absolutely 
broke. (Zo Marilyn) Do you understand that? 

Pee — Yes, of course, but I think it’s a silly way 
to be. 

GILBERT — Oh, my God! So do I, but we’ve come to 
it, and now that we have I know just what to expect 
from my friends. 


Harold is inclined to resent this, but his is rather a 
pallid resentment, and Gilbert is ready to meet it. He 
knows the Winston type—the fellow whose specialty 
it is to get up parties and then be called to the telephone 
when the check is due. “ You’re just a bunch of spongers, 
that’s all!” he shouts at them in his wrath; “ and decent 
people shouldn’t tolerate you! In fact, decent people 
don’t. It’s only those that have left the decent life that 
associate with your kind. And now I want you all to 
get out of my house!” 
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Naturally they are shocked; quite put out, in fact. 
But they go— and take two bottles of “hootch” with 
them. Marilyn is furious at the insult Gilbert has 
offered their friends—her friends. “I won't tolerate 
such humiliation,” she shouts at her excited young hus- 
band. “ Why I’ll never be able to look at those people 
again,” 


* GitBert —I never want you to. 

Marityn — You don’t want me to? What have you 
to say about what I shall and shall not do? I didn’t get 
married to be your slave. Oh, I’m ashamed of you; why 
you actually told them to get out as if—as if—well, I’m 
going to get out, too.... If you had any consideration 
for my feelings you couldn’t say such terrible things to 
people I like, even if you have turned against them. .. . 
I know why you wouldn’t go out tonight, you’re jealous 
because I was out dancing with Harold Winston again. 


_ And you can afford to be jealous of him, because he at 


_ least is a gentleman. Well, I’m going—do you hear me? 


I’m going! I’m leaving you forever, do you realize that? 


I'll send for my things tomorrow, but I never want to see 


you again, and I'll never, never, come back! 

GiLBert — All right! That’s right in keeping with the 
whole idea! I put them out because I discovered what 
loyal friends they were, and now that I’m broke you 
leave me flat. Fine! That’s twentieth century devotion! 


- Well, go on, then! Beat it! See if I care! But before 


you go, I want you to know that you’ve been just as 
much of a leech as they ever were. 
MariLyn — (startled by his sudden attack). Gilbert! 
GILBERT — Ever since you married me you’ve accepted 
my support, I’ve paid for your living, your clothes, your 
luxuries. I’ve even furnished a dancing partner for you, 


_and what have you ever done? Nothing! 


Marityn — Gilbert, are you going to scold me? 
GitBERT — No, I’m just going to give you hell! 
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And, in fact, he does. As a wife she has been many 
things she should have been and a lot no helpful wife 
would have been. For one thing she’s that most trying 
of all wifely types, “the vamping wife.” A man can get 
away from a “ nagging wife,” but with a vamp he hasn’t 
a chance. And she has literally “baby deared” him 
into a mess he’ll never be able to get out of! 


GiLtBERT — You believed in a woman being proud of 
her home. You were always going to cook my meals for 
me. Why, we haven’t had a meal in here in months, and 
I haven’t had any more indigestion. But I was willing 
to drink your terrible coffee, and eat your burnt biscuits, 
just to please you. 

Marityn — But Gilbert — 

GILBERT — We were going to sit in our vegetable 
garden and watch little Gilbert pick radishes. We'd 
have a little Marilyn also romping around, just to make 
our home complete. Why we even contemplated twins. 
(He rises and moves across the room) We were going 
to sit before the fireplace and read our future in the 
dying embers. Those embers have been dead for a long 
time, and we have no future together now. I’ve not only 
ae beyond my means, but I’ve stolen money to do it 
with. 

MaRILYN — (jumping to her feet). Gilbert! No! 

GILBERT — That’s why Mr. Stapleton was here tonight, 
to call me a thief! And now that I’ve told you what’s 
on my mind you can go whenever you’re ready. I de- 
serve to lose everything, anyway. (He breaks down, 
sinks down on the divan and buries his head in the 
pillows.) 

MariLyn — (after a pause she moves over and stands 
over him). Gilbert, 1— (The door opens, and Smith, 
a detective enters.) 

SmitH — Mr. Sterling? 

GILBERT — Yes? 


\ 
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SMITH — (opening his coat and displaying his police 
badge). May I have a word with you? 

MARILYN — (rushing to Smith, and crying). Oh, 
please, please don’t take him away! MHe hasn’t done 
anything wrong. I know he hasn’t! We can pay every 
cent of the loss! We can borrow from mother! We can 
sell the house! We can sell the car! We can sell every- 
thing! (She turns and runs into Gilbert’s arms, sobbing.) 

GILBERT — (trying to comfort her). There, there dear, 
don’t cry. Let’s be a couple of good losers. (She is 

still sobbing, he kisses her, turns, and walks up to Smith) 
Come on, I'll go with you. 

SmirH — You? I’ve got a summons here for Mrs. 
Sterling, she’s been exceeding the speed limit again. 
(Marilyn stops sobbing, looks up with an amazed expres- 
ston, and sits abruptly on the divan behind her. Gilbert 
looks at Marilyn. The curtain falls as Smith continues 
speaking) The chief told me to tell you that if she 
doesn’t cut out this fast driving he’ll see that she not 
only gets a fine, but a few days in jail — 


The curtain falls 


ACT Iil 


A month later the Sterlings are living in the same 
West Forty-Eighth Street apartment building which 
houses the Burtons. “It is typical of apartments of 
that class, the wallpaper is old and streaked and the 
furniture is of cheap golden oak.” 

Marilyn is doing her own work, and is at the moment 
taking delight in a freshly baked loaf of home-made 
bread Mrs. Burton has brought in. It has been rather a 
trying experience for Marilyn, losing everything and 
moving from her dear little suburban home into a stuffy 
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“walk-up ” apartment in New York — particularly as 
she now feels very keenly her own responsibility in the 
matter. She loves Gilbert more than anything else in 
the world, she admits to Mrs. Burton, but “Gee, I’m a 
punk wife!” 

“Was” a punk wife would probably be better, for 
Marilyn has changed the last month. She is still “ vamp- 
ing” successfully, but she is mixing housework and 
homemaking with it, and Gilbert has recovered some of 
the spirit he had in the days of the honeymoon. 

He comes in now, lugging a long, low, rakish and 
heavy box that is later to be revealed as a surprise for 
Marilyn. Finding Burton present he puts his present 
aside for the moment. Gilbert has been spending the 
day, as usual, looking for a “ real” job. They are pretty 
scarce, he finds, but he is young and hopeful. 


Burton — I suppose you got enough out of the house 
to hold you over for a while? 

GILBERT — (crossing to him). No, I didn’t. 

Burton — Too bad. 

GILBERT — (sitting on the trunk beside Burton). 1 
didn’t even get enough to pay Mr. Stapleton in full. 

Burton — You know, I don’t think that fellow is givy- 
ing you a square deal. Why he’s just grinding you down. 

GILBERT — No he isn’t. Why he’s giving me a chance 
to make good. Gosh, I still owe him a thousand dollars, 
and all I can send him is a measly ten dollars a week. 

Burton — And you’re only getting thirty-five? 

GiLBERT — That’s not the idea. He’s giving me a 
chance to pull myself out of a hole that I got myself 
into, and don’t you forget, there are a lot of poor fellows 
in jail right now whose intentions were just as good as 
mine. 

Burton — You don’t have to worry about jail, and 
you don’t have to pay him another nickel until you’re in 
a position to. When he. accepted your first money he 
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condoned the whole business, and he can’t prosecute you 
now without getting in trouble himself. 
GILBERT — I know that. But my conscience can. It’s 
a matter of honor with me. Why I can never hold up 
my head again until this thing is paid, and I wanted to 
nS it tomorrow, because I promised I’d pay it in thirty 
ays. 


But there isn’t much chance of his being able to do 
that — unless he can sell the car. Yes, the “ old boat” 
still remains anchored to him, though he has advertised 
it every day, made the rounds of all the dealers, and 
answered all the inquiries for cars. “I seem to be the 
only sucker left in the world,” Gilbert concludes. Of 
course he has had offers, but he can’t afford to sell for 
less than the thousand dollars he needs to square his 
account with Stapleton. Meantime he cannot even afford 
a garage, and the car has been parked in front of the 
building ever since they moved in. But, there is hope! 
Gilbert has sent for Donroy, the best little automobile 
‘salesman in the business, and Burton is sure everything 
is coming out all right. 


Burton — Say, if you'll just make up your mind that 
your troubles are all over, and really think it, there’s 
nothing to it. Think it when you get up in the morning, 
and all day long just keep saying to yourself, “ Well — 
everything’s going to be all right.” Can you say that? 

GILBERT — I feel terrible, but I’ve got to laugh at you. 

Burton — Is that so? Well, never mind laughing at 
me, go on, just say it: “Everything’s going to be all 
right.” 

GILBERT — No, that’s a lot of bunk. 

Burton — It’s not a lot of bunk. Will you say it? 

GILBERT — Oh, very well. Everything is going to 
be — (There is a knock on the door) Come in. 

Burton — (crosses to the door and opens it. Tom, 
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the janitor, stands in the hallway). Ah, the janitor. 
Hello, Tom. 

Tom— Mr. Burton. (Sees Sterling sitting on_ the 
trunk and‘crosses to him) Say, excuse me, Mr. Sterling, 
but a policeman downstairs just tells me that the law 
allows half an hour for parking. He allows a couple of 
hours, but he says your machine has been standing there 
a couple of weeks. He threatens to pinch you and see 
that you pay a heavy fine. 

GILBERT — (rising from the trunk). Everything is 
going to be all right! 

Burton — Where’s the cop now, Tom? 

Tom — Downstairs at the door. I told him Mr. Ster- 
ling wasn’t at home. (Turning to Gilbert) But later 
on you'd better take your machine around to a garage, 
for he’s liable to come up here and — 

GiLBErRT — All right, Tom, thanks. Everything is 
going to be all right. 


Gilbert thinks some of getting Tom to help him with 
Marilyn’s present, which, it now appears, is a window 
box to sort of take the place of the garden she misses so 
much. When Tom smilingly admits that he loves to do 
any kind of little odd job, just to pick up extra money, 
Gilbert decides to put in the box himself. 

Everything is going to be all right! But it has a slow 
way of working around that way. Even Donroy fails 
them. He is no longer in the automobile business, but 
is selling suburban real estate. Then Gilbert thinks per- 
haps he might sell the car back to Burton, seeing that 
that thrifty neighbor has confessed to having saved a 
thousand dollars since he has returned to the simple life. 
sut Burton only laughs at the suggestion. He has the 
thousand, it is true, but he would like to see anyone get 
it away from him. 

_ Something, however, will have to be done. Tom, the 
janitor, is back to report that the policeman is again 
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demanding that the car be moved. It can’t stand in the 
street forever. 


GILBERT — Tom, I’m trying my best to do something 
about it. Do you know anyone who wants to buy a 
machine? 

Tom — Well, I might, if the price is right. 

GILBERT — Well, I’ll tell you — 

MARILYN — (moving over towards Gilbert). A thou- 
sand dollars. 

GILBERT — Yes, if I can have cash. 

Donroy — (crossing to Tom). Wait a minute, Ster- 
ling, you can get more than that. (To Tom) You say 
you know some one who might buy it. 

Tom — Yes, I think so. 

Donroy — Then I'll tell you what I'll do. I want to 
help Mr. Sterling, and selling cars is my middle name. 
Now this machine isn’t worth more than a thousand 
dollars, but I’ll get fifteen hundred for Sterling, and a 
commission for you. You tell me where this bird lives, 
I'll go and see him myself. Who is he? 

Tom — Me. 

GILBERT — What a fine help you turned out to be. 

BurTON — (coming to Tom). Tom, are you really 
thinking of buying a car? 

Tom — Yes, Mr. Burton, I’ve been thinking of it for 
some time. (Zo Gilbert) Ive examined your car, Mr. 
Sterling, and it looks all right to me. (Over his shoulder 
to Donroy) And I know something about machines. 
(To Gilbert) How much? 

Marityn — A thousand dollars. 

GILBERT — Yes, that’s right. If I can have the cash 
tonight. 

Tom — Just a minute. (He goes out into the hall and 
calls downstairs) Mary! Oh, Mary! 

Marityn — What do you want with her? 

Tom — My check book. 
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So Tom buys the car, in spite of Gilbert’s frank warn- 
ing that he should not, when he sees the janitor really 
is in earnest. “I want to sell it, Lord knows, but I hate 
to see you get in wrong. Look at Burton, he owned the 
car before I did, and it almost sunk him! I bought it, 
and it rode me out of a nice little home into all this 
mess! Forget it, Tom, I’m tipping you right. Every 
-man who can afford it should own an automobile, but 
not a couple of young fellows like us, just trying to 
succeed. See what I mean?” 

Sure Tom sees. But it happens he can afford it. He 
is janitor for twenty buildings and he gets forty dollars 
a month from each of them. With a car devoted to the 
business he may add a few more. “Tom, are you really 
buying this car for yourself?” Burton demands. “ Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Burton. You see, my wife has one of her 
own!” 

And when Mary, his wife, comes with the check book 
she is wheeling her car — with a baby boy in it! 

With Tom’s check for a thousand dollars in hand Gil- 
bert is ready to meet the Stapleton note the following day, 
but as it happens he is not able to keep it even that long. 
While they are getting their supper, Gilbert all dressed 
up in a kitchen apron ready to help, there is a knock at 
the door and Mr. Stapleton himself enters. He has come 
to do a little more investigating, and what he finds this 
time pleases him, although his preliminary remarks do 
not intimate as much. 


STAPLETON — Well, tomorrow is the first of the month. 

GitBeRT — Yes sir, and I have the money for you, 
that is, if you care to accept this check. If not, I’ll 
bring you the cash in the morning. (Hands him the 
check.) 

STAPLETON — (looking at the check). For the car? 

GILBERT — Yes sir. 

STAPLETON —I suppose you think I’ve been pretty 
hard on you? 
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GruBert — Well, it wasn’t very easy, but I’m glad to 
be able to square our account. And now that I have, I 
want to tell you again that I never really intended to 
misuse your money. I want you to believe that. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I couldn’t think any more of a 
son than I thought of you, but you had to find bottom. 
You had to face the consequences of your own mistakes. 
That’s where most men fall down. They can’t come 
through and meet the test. When you sold your home 
to pay me some money on account, I said to myself, 
well, it’s hard on him — but he needs the lesson more 
than I do the money. But, I want to tell you that that 
little ten dollars a week you sent me was the biggest 
money I ever got. (He pauses) Well, how’s Mrs. 
Sterling? 

GILBERT — She’s very well, thanks. 

STAPLETON — I suppose she’s unhappy here? 

GILBERT — No, indeed. Why she’s a regular little 
woman. That’s one thing I’ve found out in all this mess. 
She cares more for me than all the luxuries we ever had. 

STAPLETON — Well, that helps a man through trouble, 
doesn’t it? 

GILBERT — You bet it does. 

STAPLETON — Yes sir! 

GILBERT — Yes sir! 

STAPLETON — You know, when my wife and I were 
your ages, we lived in a little room over a junk shop. 
Now, they say that my house is the finest on the island. 
But I’d trade it all for that little room, if I could go 
back there and find my wife waiting for me. 

GILBERT — (after a pause). I’m sorry. 

STAPLETON — That’s all right. That’s all right. (After 
a pause) Well, you’re broke I suppose? 

GILBERT — Yes sir. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I’m going to help you to a 
start. (Holds out the check to him) You can owe me 


this, 
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Gitpert — No, thank you, sir. I want to wipe the 
slate clean. (He takes the check) Ill endorse it. (He 
endorses the check and hands it back to Stapleton.) 

STAPLETON — (putting the check in his pocket). Well, 
T’ll expect you at the office in the morning. 

GILBERT — Mr. Stapleton, you don’t mean — 

STAPLETON — I think you're still the man for that job. 


For a moment Gilbert is too stunned to realize his 
sudden fortune. And then he is too choked with emotion 
to voice his thanks. There are tears in his eyes as he 
puts out his hand and gives his forgiving employer a 
mighty grip. To relieve the boy’s embarrassment the 
older man discreetly withdraws and the next minute 
Marilyn has burst through the kitchen door radiantly 


happy. 


Marityn — Oh Gilbert, isn’t it wonderful? I heard 
every word. Now, maybe we can buy one of those nice 
little bungalows from Mr. Donroy, and maybe a little 
car — 

GILBERT — (interrupting). No sir, no car! 

MariLyn — But dear, I mean a car like Mary has. 

GILBERT — A car like Mary has? 

Marityn — And you'll have to buy me that, whether 
you want to or not. 

GILBERT — (taking her in his arms). Everything is 
going to be all right! 


The curtain falls 


“THE HERO” 
A Tragi-Comedy in Three Acts 


By GiLBert EMERY 


THE playgoing public, as such, did not approve of 
“The Hero.” At least it was not a popular success. 
But those who did approve of it were so enthusiastic in 
their approval, and their enthusiasm was, to us, so thor- 
oughly justified, that we could not conscientiously (for 
reasons that are more fully set forth in the introduction 
to this volume) substitute for it a less worthy drama 
with a greater popular success and a longer run to its 
credit. 

“The Hero,” whose author, Gilbert Emery, is better 
known to the readers of short stories under his own 
name, Emery Pottle, was first tried at a series of special 
matinee performances in the spring of 1921. It gave 
such promise at the time that it was immediately with- 
drawn by its producer, Sam H. Harris, and held for 
revival as a feature of the regular season in the fall. 

On September 5, 1921, it was revived at the Belmont 
Theater, Richard Bennett succeeding Grant Mitchell in 
the réle of Andrew. It ran for eighty performances and 
was then withdrawn, presumably until, as the Great War 
recedes farther into the background, the attitude of the 
people toward its heroes in uniform is ruled a little 
more by common sense and a little less by sentiment. 

“The Hero” tells the story of two brothers — one a 
fighting hero, but a moral rotter, the other a plodding 
ne’er-do-well who, with unconscious heroism, meets the 
everyday problems thrust upon him and solves them to 
the best of his limited ability. 

In the dining room of a ‘ 
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‘small, rented, jerry-built 
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house” in a small town near New York live Andrew 
Lane, his wife Hester, and his six-year-old son, Andy. 
Living with them are Andrew’s mother, Sarah Lane, and 
Marthe, a Belgian refugee whom the Lanes took in, 
early in the war, in an effort to do their bit in alleviating 
the sufferings entailed by the struggle. Hester Lane, the 
most sentimentally patriotic of the Lanes, is largely re- 
sponsible for the introduction of Marthe into the. house- 
hold. Andrew is eager to do his part, but he finds his 
meager salary as an insurance solicitor insufficient to 
meet the mounting expenses of his home, and he is, 
therefore, somewhat less enthusiastic about the arrange- 
ment. 

In the opening scenes of the play we learn from the 
mother, a querulous, whining, pessimistic old lady of 
sixty, that her youngest son, Oswald, is a soldier in 
France, and we suspect from her spirited defense of him 
that he was not only a wild boy in his youth, but that 
he had run away from home a dozen years before to 
escape the consequences of the more serious of his 
escapades. 

Hester Lane is in the village, doing the day’s market- 
ing. On her return, excited by news that she has heard, 
she maneuvers Marthe and little Andy out of the house | 
that she may the more freely tell her mother-in-law what 
she has heard. 


HEsTER — (her eyes shining with excitement). 
Mother! I’ve got something to tell you. While I was 
out I met Hilda Pierce at the library. She’s just back 
from France. You remember her? She went with the 
Red Cross. Oh, she had such a wonderful experience! 

SaraH — Women better stay to home where they be- 
long. If the men want to fight — let ’em. 

HEsTER — Hilda was in a sort of group—I don’t 
know — that visited hospitals and things — wrote letters 
for the men — and talked to them. 
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SARAH —TI guess she talked to ’em, all right. 

HrEsTER — Mother — she saw — Oswald! 

SARAH — (in agitation). Oswal’! Tell it — can’t you? 
Can’t you talk? (Jn sudden fear) He ain’t — dead — 
is he? 

HEsTER — (patting her hand soothingly). No—he 
isn’t dead. Or, at least, I don’t think so. It was in a 
hospital —I can’t remember the place — and this man 
was wounded — it was towards the end of the war it 
happened. Hilda got acquainted with this man. His 
name was Lane. Then — one day it all came out that 
he was Andrew’s brother. 

SARAH — (with almost a sob). Oh, my Lord! Was 
he real sick, did she say? 

HEsTER — His leg was bad, but the doctors said he’d 
get well. He didn’t know anything about Andrew being 
married to me, or you being with us, or anything. Hilda 
was going to write a letter to you for him, but before 
she got to it they moved him off to another hospital — 
somewhere — and she never saw him again. 

SARAH — (anxiously). And she don’t know where he 


- is now? 


HEsTER— No. But, mother, he was with the French 
Army, not with ours. In a thing they call the “ Foreign 
Legion.” And he was all decorated. He’d been perfectly 
splendid. Just a regular hero! Oh, mother, I think it’s 
just fine — after everything — that — that — 

SaRAH — (abruptly and suspiciously). Ever’thing? 
What'd Andrew ever tell you about Oswal’ I’d like to 
know? 

HeEsTER — Why — nothing so very much, except that 
he was — well, pretty wild when he was a boy, and ran 
away and all that. Why? 

SarauH — Nothin’! That’s why. An’ if you ever hear 
anything real bad about my Oswal’ ’tain’t true! An’ 
don’t you believe it is. He warn’t sech a good son as 
Andrew, but he warn’t bad. He warn’t bad, I tell ye! 
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Hester — Andrew never said he was. 

Saran — How'd she say he looked? 

Hester — Hilda said he was handsome. Handsome, 
in spite of being. sick. Oh, I’d have given—I don't 
know what, for her experience. 

Saran —I guess Oswald’s about as good-lookin’ as 
the Lord intends men folks should be —though that 
ain’t nothin’ for a man to boast of. She said he warn’t 
wounded — bad? 

Hester — No. His foot or his leg, I think. 

Sarau -—— Oh dear —if I could only see ’im. Hester, 
you ain’t suffered. You ain’t suffered. I tell you women 
has to suffer. Then they know. 

Hester — (not bitterly, but regretfully). Oh, it’s 
hard enough, this is, when you’re never sure from one 
week’s end to another where the money’s comin’ from to 
pay the bills. It seems to me that lately, everywhere I 
go, everything I do, I just find pretty things thrown in 
my face—only J can’t have them. It isn’t that it’s 
always pretty things, though I do like what’s nice, but 
interesting things. Things to give women a chance to 
look outside their own little dooryards —I don’t know 
—to be something. Something that counts more in the 
world — I can’t express it, and I don’t suppose you'd 
understand. But it’s always been like that — just scrap- 
ing along, mamma and I, in that boarding house in 
Brooklyn. 

SaRaH — (who has listened with sniffs and snorts of 
disdain). Well, Hester Lane! Of all the speeches I ever 
heard! Pretty things! Interesting things! I never! I 
dunno what women’s comin’ to nowadays! Votin’! I 
s’pose you'll want ter be votin’ too — an’ dancin’! Wim- 
min’s old ’s I be, hoppin’ round like monkeys on a hot 
stove lid, and a smokin’ of them nasty cigarettes! Their 
legs a showin’ at one end and their backs and bosoms at 
other. You, a married woman with a child and ’s good 
a husband ’s a girl should want, talkin’ like that! I’m 
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ashamed of you!—Hester—a chance! Chance, fiddle- 
sticks! 

HESTER — (out of patience). You don’t understand! 
I can’t tell you! I can’t ever tell you. You always scold 
me like this. 

SaraH — Next thing you’ll want to get a divorce, I 
s’pose — like all the rest of ’em. 

HEsTER — Divorce? You don’t think I’m going to 
run away, do you? 

SARAH — (horrifiedly). Hester — for the Lord’s sake! 
You ain’t thinkin’ of runnin’ away? 


No, Hester isn’t thinking of running away, but every 
woman longs for a chance to be somebody. A ring at 
the front doorbell follows the elder Mrs. Lane’s dis- 
appearance into the kitchen with the announced intention 
of starting the evening meal. A moment later Hester 
admits “a young man about twenty-eight, of more than 
ordinary good looks somewhat marred by dissipation, 
rough living and vagabond wanderings. Despite his 
battered past he has kept a certain appealing young 
charm, a combination of boyishness, impudence, high 
spirits, recklessness, virility and moral weakness. The 
sort of man likely to be rashly loved and rashly for- 
given by most women, many men, children and dogs. 
He is dressed very shabbily in cheap garments of assorted 
colors and qualities. In his buttonhole are tiny ribbons 
indicative of military decorations. He is slightly lame 
and carries a stick. On a lead he has a wretched little 
yellow female dog.” 

The stranger is looking for Andrew Lane. He knew 
Andrew, he reports, when they were boys together in the 
same “hick” town. He knew “ Mother Lane,” too, but 
he hasn’t time at the moment to stay and meet her. He 
guesses he’ll be pushing on. Perhaps he will meet 
Andrew at the station. What name? Oh, just tell 
Andrew that Little Willie called — Little Willie Smart. 
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He has gone. Andrew’s mother can’t remem- 
ber any Smarts in Fisherville, when Hester tells her of 
the strange young man’s call. He’s a burglar, that’s 
mother’s opinion! 

But the mystery is soon cleared. Andrew telephones 
from the station that he has found the long lost Oswald 
and is bringing him home, an announcement that all but 
throws Mrs. Lane into a state of nerves. 


Sarau — (hysterically). My boy! Oswal’! Comin’ 
home! Are you sure? (Hester nods assurance) Oh, 
my Lord! He’s comin’ home! (Hustling about) Well, 
he’ll want his supper! We better git the table set right 
off. . . What’d I tell you this mornin’ — when I dropped 
that fork and it stuck right up in the floor? Visitor 
comin’! Is they any sour milk in the house? If they 
is I'll mix up a pancake batter for supper. Oswal’ allus 
loved pancakes. Hester— don’t stand there ’s if you 
was moonstruck! Do somethin’! My land! My land! 
My land! (Sarah rushes off into kitchen.) 


SARAH — (rushing in from kitchen). Where’s he goin’ 
ter sleep I’d like ter know? 

HEsTER — Oh, dear! Wel] —he’ll have to have Mar- 
the’s bed — that’s all. He’s been a soldier and deserves 
the best we can do. And Marthe will have to sleep on 
that cot in the attic. 

SaRaH — And plenty good enough fer her, J say. I 
ain’t goin’ ter have her tryin’ none of her monkey shines 
on my Oswal’! 


A moment later Andrew and Oswald arrive. “ Oswald 
still has the dog on the lead and is carrying a battered 
old suitcase. Andrew Lane is a man about forty. Grow- 
ing fattish and baldish. Dressed in worn, but very neat 
clothes and with a face that shows unmistakably his 
simplicity of nature, his indefatigable good humor, his 
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affectionate heart, his lack of mental capacity to carry 
him farther than he is today—a. faithful, honest in- 
surance clerk—and his reliability as a husband, son and 
a citizen. His fixed belief that everything is going to 
turn out all right helps him to face cheerfully the finan- 
cial worries from which he has never in his life had a 
respite. He has an irritating trick of snapping his 
fingers as he talks, and this is particularly distasteful 
to Hester. He carries in his hands two paper bags, tied 
up as though from the grocer’s.” 

The reintroduction of “ Willie Smart ” is accompanied 
by considerable excitement. Now he is accepting, with 
good-natured tolerance and some little show of interest, 
his mother’s embrace, and she is sobbing delightedly on 
his shoulder. Andrew seeks to shoulder his way into the 
greeting. 


ANDREW — Well, Ma, what do you think of what the 
cat dragged in? . . . Hey, there, old son — this is your 
sister, Hester — guess she’ll give you a kiss, too. Go to 
it, bo! 

OswaLp — (hesitates). I never had a sister. 

ANDREW — (laughing). He’s bashful! 

OswaLp — (with his most disarming smile, looks 
straight into Hester’s eyes, then goes to her and kisses 
her on the lips). Gee— I’m glad it’s you! 

HEsTER — (a little confused). And I never had a 
brother. Oh, why didn’t you tell me it was you just 
now? I almost guessed it — I — 

OswaLp — Well— what do you know about that? 
Say, sister, we’ve got to make up for lost time. 

ANDREW — No time like the present. 

OswaLp — I wanted to see Andy first. I didn’t know 
whether he’d want a poor nut like me to come in here 
and muss up his front parlor. 

ANDREW — Aw, shut up! Ain’t he the card? Comes 
walking right up to me when I got out of the train, he 
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did — just landed this morning, he did! And he says, 
“Hello, And!” just like — 


Gradually as the excitement simmers, Oswald is made 
to feel as much at home as a returned prodigal should. 
Andy, he thinks, has got things pretty soft— with a 
home and a wife and a kid. They manage to trail 
along, all right, Andy assures him. 

They tell him about Marthe, and how she came to 
live with them, the second year of the war. She’s a 
good girl, Andrew agrees, and an orphan. “ Folks killed 
in the war right in front of her. She kinda helps Hes- 
ter. Shell go away pretty soon, I guess. Studyin’ to 
be a stenographer — ” 

HEsTER — I wanted to do something. Andrew thought 
we couldn’t. We— oh-— it seemed so dreadful not to 
help poor little Belgium! It wasn’t much — but it was 
our little bit. I—JI wanted to do such a lot — you 
understand? Like you. Oh, we’ve heard — we’ve heard 
just today about you! 


OswaLp — (flattered). Me? Aw— who’s been hand- 
in’ you the bunk about me? Don’t you — 

HesTER — You were splendid! We know — and you 
were wounded! 

ANDREW — What’d you think he was—a_ rockin’ 
chair soldier? 

HEsTER — (her eyes shining with excitement. Turns 
to Andrew). Andrew — he was just wonderful! Why, 
Hilda Pierce is back from France, and she says — 
(Looking at Oswald who is facing them) And just 
look at the ribbons in his buttonhole! 

ANDREW — (laughing boisterously). Thought they 
was somethin’ some girl give him. (Sarah Lane enters 
from the kitchen and starts for the sideboard just in 
time to hear the last of this statement.) 


‘ 


Remeeneryy 
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SARAH — Mercy, Oswal’! You ain’t married, are 
you? 

OswaLp — (grinning). Sure Ma. Two twins right 
outside in the limousine. I call ’em Clemenceau an’ 


Lloyd George for short. Want to see ’em? 


Marthe and little Andy are back from their walk. 
Oswald takes immediately to the little boy, and little 
Andy is greatly impressed with his new-found uncle. 
They are pals in no time. 

The brothers are a little embarrassed when they are 
left alone. “Each is looking at the other, and old 
thoughts, old memories are surging through their minds. 
Oswald seems rather self-conscious.” But gradually 
they work around to the things that each knows must 
be talked over sooner or later. 

ANDREW — When pa died—you knew about his 
dyin’ — didn’t you, Os? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 


ANDREW — Ma come here to live with us. Pa didn’t 
leave a red cent. When everything was settled and the 
debts paid, there wasn’t a darn thing but just a little 
furniture ma hung on to. 

OswaLD — (with a little embarrassment). I was a 
good deal of a darn fool in those days, Andy. I dunno 
why I ever got into that mix-up. 

ANDREW — (awkwardly). I s’pose most every fellow 
wonders that — when it’s over. I don’t know —I’m no 
better than anybody else — don’t pretend to be. Only 
I never had the money — had to work too hard to raise 
much cain. And now—with Hess and the kid—I— 

OswaLp — (sincerely). Well, you can mark it right 
down in your diary that little ol’ Os is going to play 
straight from now on. Honest, I am, And! 

ANDREW — I’m glad to hear it, Os. We’re right with 
you. 
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OswaLp — (rising, shiftily). Say— was pa—? 
When he found out —? 

AnpREw — (frankly but kindly). It pretty near 
killed him. I guess it did, anyway. You see — well — 
the money part of it was awful tough — but when it 
come out about Millie — he — well, I guess you know 
how he’d feel. Os— she’s on the street now, in Roches- 
ter, they say. 

Oswatp— Damn it! I’m sorry —but everything 
wasn’t my fault. If dad’d ever treated me like — oh 
well — what’s the use? 

ANDREW — Boy —I don’t want you should ever say 
anything —too hard against the old man. He come 
right acrost when it was up to him. And so did ma. 
And nobody ever knew the worst of it, but old Peters 
in the bank and us. Folks didn’t even know about 
Millie. 

OswaLp — Say, Andy — does she know? 

ANDREW — Hess? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

ANDREW — No. I never told Hester a word — beyond 
— well, that you was a pretty frisky young feller and 
run away from home. Pa and I — you know that part. 
We worked and paid back the money on that check you 
— and the bank let it drop. It came hard for us, Os, 
but if you’ve learned your lesson — why — 

OswaLp — Much ’bliged — Andy. 

ANDREW — That’s all right. And Os, I appreciate 
your wanting to see me first before you told Hess who 
you were. I don’t want to pick open any old sores, boy, 
’specially tonight, when you’ve just come home to us. 
An’ I just wan’ to tell you that what’s done ’s — done. 
Nothin’s gained by harping on old mistakes. You’re 
back and I guess you’ve about wiped out all that tom- 
foolishness — or worse—by what you’ve done over 
there in the war. I guess they didn’t give you those 
ribbons in your buttonhole for looking at the view. 
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But now, the old war’s over and everybody’s glad of it. 
Boy, I want you should make my home your home till 
you get a start, till you get a job; gol darn it, till you 
get a little home and a wifie of your own. See? (He 
sings in a kidding way) 
“With his baby on his knee, he’s as happy as 
can be 
For there’s no place like Home Sweet Home.” 

Oswatp — You’re damn kindly, Andy. I—I appre- 
ciate how you all have—treated me. Far’s the war’s 
concerned, as the Irishman says, “”I'was a hell of a 
war, but ’twas the only war we had!” 

Soon the preparations for supper are in full blast, 
with everybody taking a hand and everybody happy. 
During the excitement Andrew manages to have a few 
words with Hester, to tell her, first, that Oswald likes 
her a lot, and to suggest, guardedly, that now that he is 
to live with them perhaps it will be just as well if they 
hint to Marthe that she had better be thinking of finding 
another home— as soon as she can get a job. Of 
course, there will be the added cost of taking care of 
Oswald and all, and—But Hester does not agree. 
Marthe can’t be put out that way, nor will she risk 
hurting the girl’s feelings by any such suggestion. In 
time she will find a place, but for the present things 
must go on as they are. 

Oswald’s meeting with Marthe is quite informal. His 
appraisal of the girl being favorable, as she busies her- 
self setting the table, he assumes his natural “ kidding ” 
way with her and ends by trying to kiss her, to which 
the girl replies by striking at him. “ Aw—say, Mar- 
tha!” he protests. “ Hit a poor soldier? Why, say, I 
bin fightin’ for your country. Got wounded up there 
—see that lame foot? Vous étes naughty girl!” 

“She looks him piteously in the face, overcome by 
an emotion she cannot rightly interpret. She speaks in 
a low tone as it were almost a sacrament.” 
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“Tt is I, who kiss you —for my country!” she says, 
as she kisses him upon the forehead. Then, surprised 
at herself, she bolts into the kitchen. ‘“ You’re a funny 
kid,” is Oswald’s comment, as he gazes amusedly after 
her. , 

Hester takes up the work of completing the table 
setting — and also that of getting acquainted with Os- 
wald. His manner toward her is a little more restrained, 
but he is still in a lightly flirtatious mood. She tells 
him how glad everyone is that he has come home, how 
his mother cried and cried — 


OswaLp —I don’t suppose it makes much difference 
to you, my coming back, does it? 

HEstER— Do you want me to say I’m sorry you 
came? 

OswaLp — (ingratiatingly). Youre awful good to 
—to your little brother. 

HEsTER — You’re the first hero we’ve ever had. 

OswaLp — Aw—cut that hero stuff out — Hester. 

Hester — I can hardly wait for you to tell me about 
your experiences in the war. They’ve laughed at me so 
here — because I cared about the war so—oh! I did 
care! Awfully! Like you! 

OswaLp — (amused). Like me? 

HEsTER — But you must have, if you went there. 

OswaLp — Oh! (With an amused little whistle of 
two notes.) 

Hester — And now you’re coming back — one of us 
—from the war! It makes it more — ours, don’t you 
see? Gives us a share in it. 

“OswaLp — (admiringly). Say, you’re a regular little 
patriot, eh? Hip-hip stuff! (Maliciously) Brother 
Andy didn’t go to war, did he? 

Hester — No. He couldn’t — he — you see, with us 
women and baby and — 

OswaLp — Did he want to go? 
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Hester — How could he? If it hadn’t been for baby, 
I'd have gone! I’d have loved going! And doing any- 
thing! Washing dishes! Scrubbing floors! Washing 
the boys’ clothes! Anybody who’s been there is just 
wonderful to me! 

OswaLp — (with satisfaction). Oh! 

HeEstER — I suppose you think I’m — awfully foolish 
— like everybody else does. 

OswaLp — Who does? 

HeEsTER — Oh —I don’t know. Do you? 

OswaLp — (leaning over to her). You want to know 
what I think? Well I think you’re just about the 
sweetest little bit of — 

HEsTER — (breaks in, blushing with embarrassment 
and pleasure). And I think you’re just the biggest little 
jollier that — 


They are standing very close to each other when 
Andrew’s return interrupts the scene. As Hester leaves 
the room she flings back a tantalizing smile at Oswald. 
“ Willie Smart,” she calls, teasingly. 

“Willie Smart,” echoes Andrew. “ Ha— you can’t 
fool that little girl, Os!” 

“Oh, no!” answers Oswald. “I guess I’m in the 
right pew here, all right, all right.” 


ACT II 


In the sitting room of the Lane home. “ The furniture 
and ornaments are a mixture of Mrs. Lane’s ‘front 
parlor set,’ transported hither from western New York 
State after her husband’s death — black walnut and 
green overstuffed pieces of atrocious appearance and less 
comfort — and some of the relics of 1890 from Hester’ s 
girlhood home, a Brooklyn boarding house.” 

It is a December evening and the family is absent at 
the church attending a meeting of the brethren at which 
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Oswald, home three months now, modestly relates some 
of his reminiscences of the war and thus helps to in- 
crease the contributions to the church fund. Andrew is 
treasurer of the church. 

The friendship between Marthe and Oswald has evi- 
dently made considerable headway during the past three 
months, and as he comes in now, having eluded the 
others, she greets him effusively and with a passionate 
intensity that indicates her dependence upon him. 

“ Oswald is dressed in his poilu uniform — worn, ill- 
fitting, blue. He wears it jauntily and has put on his 
medals —the French croix-de-guerre with palms, the 
Medaille Militaire. On his left shoulder is the red 
cord, the fouragere, granted to Legionaires. There are 
four gold service stripes on his arm.” 


MartHe — Let me look at you! Oh—vyou are so 
beautiful in your uniform, my soldier! My hero! 

OswaLp — Feels kinda good to get into the old duds 
again, Marty. You know, kid, I get kinda fed up some- 
times with — with things here. All these damn rich — 
a fellow like me — what show’s he got? They want to 
make him work for ’°em—for the damn capitalists, 
that’s what. ’Tain’t fair! I got ’s good a right to be 
rich — better, by God, ’n’ this old uniform’s the proof 
of it! Good ’s those greasy hogs!. Divide up property, 
Martha, share and share alike, I say! 

MarTHE — (passionately). Oswald—let us go 
away! Take me away from here. I—I— hate it! 
ne me to—TI don’t care where, I’ll work for you — 

OswaLp -— Sure, kitten, sure — gimme time — gimme 
time! 

MartTHe — Your brother does not want me to stay 
here any longer. 

OswaLp — Why don’t he? How do you know? 

MarTHE — Your mother, too. She ’ates me! She is 
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afraid that I should make you with love for me! I 
know! I see! 

OswaLp — Ma! Oh-~—don’t let ma get your goat, 
Marty! If ma ever felt real good about anything in 
the world she’d think she was sick and take Peruna. But 
what’s the dope about Andy? I mean— what'd you 
mean about him? Wantin’ you to go? Has—bhas he 
got on to anything do you think? 

MartTHE — Oh, Oswald — cannot we tell them now? 
I do not like this always ’iding and concealing. Let us 
tell them. Then we go and — 

OswaLp — What about Andy? Get down to brass 
tacks. Has he said —? 

MartHe — No. But I know. I feel. I see him look 
— look — if we speak or sit together. W’y does he do 
this? 

OswaLp — (somewhat relieved). You keep your shirt 
on, Marty. Old And hasn’t got anything on you — nor 
on me. He couldn’t see the hole in a doughnut — not if 
you took it out and give it to him. But, if you feel like 
this about it— why don’t you beat it? 

MarTHE — You mean — go away? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

MartTHE — You know w’y I stay here. For you! 

OswaLp — (patting her shoulder). Yah! Sure. I 
get you. We’re all right. But now, kid, about this tellin’ 
?em — why naturally I’m all for it. But it’s like this. 
I ain’t just found out what I want to do yet. I ain't 
going to get all tied up in bow knots with some darn 
thing that — well, that I can’t show my ability at and 
make good money, too. And you ain’t got that stenog- 
rapher job yet, see? We'd want to make our getaway 
from here if we told. No. You just trust your Uncle 
Oswald a little longer, girlie, and by golly you'll wear 
diamonds yet. 


Marthe would like to believe in Oswald. She would, 
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if she could, control her awakening jealousy of him and 
his interest in the others — in little Andy, for one, and 
yes —his interest in Hester, too. She has noticed that! 
Hester would love him if she dared, Marthe screams 
accusingly, and he knows it, which puts Oswald in a 
rage. But though she is intimidated by his threatening 
manner, and fearful that she may lose him to another, 
Marthe persists hysterically in demanding that he declare 
his love for her and his determination to protect her. 
Finally the breaking point comes and she pathetically 
confesses her condition. 


MarTHE — You see —I must go. 

OswaLp — Stop crying, kid. I gotta think. You 
lemme think. (She sobs aloud) Sure, we'll go away 
—but you gotta lemme fix things— Don’t you tell 
anybody! You hear? (The outer door slams) Oh, 
Christ! Here they come! Stop crying! 


Oswald succeeds in pushing the unhappy Marthe out 
of the room before the family, returning from the 
church meeting in high spirits, troops in. They are full 
of congratulations for the hero of the evening, and 
proud of the fact that his talk helped to boost the col- 
lections to five hundred dollars, which Andrew, as treas- 
urer, has brought home with him. 


SaRAH — You done reel well, Oswald! Land alive! 
What a time of it you had over there with them 
creechers! 

ANDREW — Craters, Ma! 

SARAH — Ten days he said he was in one — 

ANDREW — Ten hours, Ma! 

SaraH — And nothin’ ter eat or drink but scrapple! 

HEsTER — Shrapnel! 

SARAH — It don’t signify! Your pa was a good 
talker, too. At prayer meetin’ and down to the grange. 
I’m glad you done so good Oswal’, jest to show folks in 
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this town that there’s other folks as good as they are 
and some better. The Laneses kin hold their heads up 


‘with any of ’em. 


ANDREW — (counting the church collection at the 
desk). That’s right, Ma. 


HEsTER — I can’t get it out of my head. All the cold, 
and mud—and suffering— and disease—and_ the 
wounded — and the dying — 

ANDREW — And the dead! 

HeEstER — Oswald — you really advanced right over 
the piled-up bodies of your comrades, as they lay there 
—dead and dying, in the trenches? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

HEsTER — Oh! How could you? 

ANDREW — Had to be done, dearie. 

HEsTER — Why, we don’t realize over here what you 
boys went through! (Looking at Andrew) There isn’t 
anything in the whole world too good for you — not 
anything! Oh! Those awful battles—I can just 
understand how you felt! 

OswaLp — So could Fritz! 

SaRAH — Land, Andrew! How can you laff? I do’ 
wan’ to think of it even! Gives me the nawshy! 


The chatter in the sitting room has awakened little 
Andy, and he has romped away from Marthe. Only his 
Uncle Oswald can do anything with him in the crisis, 
but he goes back to bed willingly enough once he is 
properly escorted by his favorite soldier, which gives 
Andrew a chance proudly to inform the family that 
his boss was at the night’s meeting and that he took 
quite a fancy to Os. The boss is going to offer Os a 
job as an insurance man, in fact. And Andrew thinks 
Os ought to take it. He has been rather careless turn- 
ing down jobs, Os has, considering the cost of living 
and everything. ; 
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The women folks are not so sure. Of course, they 
want Oswald to go to work as soon as he is able, but 
they would hate awfully to see him overdo before he 
is strong and well. Hester, too, would hate to see him 
go — the house has been so much brighter since he has 
been there. If anybody has to go, mother can’t see 
why it shouldn’t be Marthe. And Marthe, according to 
Hester, is going. As for Oswald — 


Hester — Oswald’s trying. I know he’s trying to get 
something to do. 

AnprEw — Sure. I don’t say he isn’t — but — darn 
it all, if I was a rich man I’d let him set here till he got 
good and ready. I bought him a new suit yesterday, 
too. 

HrstER — You did? 

ANDREW — You know, Hess, we’ve got little Andy to 
think of. That money we’re puttin’ by for his college 
education don’t grow very fast. 

HEstER — (discouraged). Oh, dear! Nothing seems 
right in this world. 

ANDREW — (cautiously). What I was going to say 
was — Hess —that if you could sort of — you know 
—to Os. He likes you, and if you could maybe sug- 
gest that—? This is a good offer of the boss’s — 

HeEstER — I know Oswald will take it. 

ANDREW — Yes. I guess he will. Hess— About — 
Mattie’s going—(Confidentially) There ain’t any— 
special reason for it — is there? 

HEsTER — Special? Reason? What do you mean? 

ANDREW — Oh —I don’t know — but — 

Hester — But. what? 

ANDREW — Well —Os— you know, he’s always — 
sort of —joshin’ everybody — and— well, I didn’t 
know but maybe he’d be gettin’ fresh with Mattie — 
maybe — 

Hester — Why, Andrew Lane 
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ANDREW —I don’t suppose — 

Hester —I don’t know how you can even think of 
such a thing! 

ANDREW — Well — when two young people get to- 
gether — 

HEsTER — I don’t believe a word of it! 


Hester’s jealousy “is so evident that anybody but 
Andrew would see it.” He, however, is content to let 
the matter drop, which is more than Hester is willing 
to do. She starts back for the stairs as though she 
would rush up immediately and demand a denial from 
Oswald on the instant —a denial that he ever thought 
now, or ever had thought of Marthe in that way. She 
meets the young man coming down and is momentarily 
flustered. But she manages to effect a hurried escape 
without attracting further attention. 

It is his mother’s suggestion that Oswald had better 
sleep downstairs that night on the living room couch. 
Pressed for a reason, she answers: 


Saran — Id feel safer *bout that money. Them 
burglars kin git anywhere. Church money, and give 
for them little babies, too. 

OswaLp — All right, Ma. 

SarRAH — Oswal’— that Mr. Thornton has told An- 
drew he’d give you a good job—sellin’ insurance. I 
want you should go right down to the city tomorrow and 

OswaLp — Me? Sell insurance? Nix! 

SARAH — You can’t go on livin’ on Andrew’s shoul- 
ders. Andrew says he thinks you ain’t tried as hard as 
you might to git somethin’ to do. He says — 

Oswatp — Oh! He throws that up to me, does he? 
’Course I can go and fight so’s he can live at home on 
Easy Street! Damn slacker! That’s what they call 
“ Keep the world safe for democracy!” Well, you can 
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tell him from me I ain’t going to trouble him much 
longer! 

SaraH — What you goin’ ter do? (Anxiously) You 
ain’t goin’ off again, traipsin’ ’round the world, be you? 

OswaLp —I got plans. 

SaraH — Oswal’ — you take this job. Everything’ll 
be all right then. (Wheedlingly) 1 want you should 
git to earnin’. I guess I ain’t any too welcome in this 
house. Ossie — you take it, and we'll git a little place 
to ourselves. Me and you. And I guess if you wanted 
to, you could git that Pierce gal —from the flirty way 
she acted tonight, carryin’ on so about you — (Picking 
at his sleeve) Ravelin’ on your sleeve! Sign o’ money! 

Oswatp — Money? Oh, well— Tl see — don’t you 
fret, Ma — 

SARAH — (piteously). Don’t seem’s if I could bear 
to have you run off agin. I ain’t one to tell my feelin’s, 
but this being away of yourn has jest about killed me 
— ’f you should start off now — (A sudden thought and 
she looks at him anxiously) Oswald — you ben a good 
boy —ain’t you, since you been home? You ain’t 
done nothin’ wrong, have you? 

OswaLp — Oh! Between you— you and Andy — 
you'd drive'a fellow right into Sing Sing! Harp! 
Harp! Harp! Every chance you get! Over a mistake 
I made once. Can’t you let it drop? Can’t lemme for- 
get? Oh—TI’m sick to death of the whole show! I 
wish I’d never come home! 

SARAH — ’F you had any respect for my feelin’s you 
wouldn’t talk like that. Pretty way for a boy to talk, 
arr all your pa and I and Andy have done for you. 
yous 

OswaLD—Go on! Rub it in! Rub salt on the 
sores! You’re having fun, ain’t you? 

SARAH — I’d cut my hand off fer you Ossie, and well 
you know it, ’f I thought it’d do you any good. 

OswaLp — Oh, well — I know it, Ma—I—TI’m all 
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tired out tonight. I’m worried — about things. We'll 
talk it over tomorrow. It'll all be all right. 


SaraH — I’m goin’ to bed. I’m about beat out. (As 
she gathers up her patent medicine) I hope we'll all 
-be alive in the mornin’. 

OswaLp — You don’t ever worry or anything, do you, 
Ma? ’ 

SARAH — Land! What a day we’ve had of it! And 
me gittin’ up and goin’ to old Mrs. Trumble’s funeral 
tomorrer mornin’. [| like to forget it. Andy, I see that 
oldest Trumble boy on the street the other day. You 
know, that lean, pimply-faced one. To my mind, he 
ain’t no better’n a loon. I says, “ How’s yer ma?” I 
says. And he says, “She’s been practically unconscious 
for two days and she ain’t et nothin’ fer a week, and 
her tongue’s black’s the bottom of a kittle; an’ —” he 
says, “ you can’t tell me them ’re good signs!” Good 
signs! — she was deader’n a door nail inside twenty- 
four hours! ’Night! 


It isn’t a pleasant chat Andrew and Oswald have as 
soon as their mother has retired. Oswald is ugly. So, 
they want to throw him out, do they? No, Andrew tries 
to assure him, they are just a little bit in hopes he will 
find a job soon, so that he can be earning his own 
living. 

OswaLp — ... Why don’t you come right out and 
say what you mean—that you don’t want me here? 
You’re like all the rest of ’em— fight for ’em — get 
wounded for ’em— croak for ’em, by God! Save their 
old country for ’em, by God, and then have ’em tell 
you to go to hell! No sir! Not any in mine! 

ANDREW — Say — what’s the matter with you, any- 
how? What’s the great idea? You talk like one of 
these here Bolsheviks. For the Lord’s sake, Os — keep 
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off that stuff! ’Twon’t do you or anybody else any 

ood. 
: OswaLp — It would make a man a Bolshevik just to 
listen to them rotten riddles of yours. I don’t see how 
Hester stands it. 

ANDREW — You needn’t worry about Hess. 

OswaLp — (with an open sneer). No—nor you. 

ANDREW — (regaining his good nature with an effort). 
Well — don’t let’s get to arguing, Os, Sunday night and 
all: I shouldn’t wonder if what you’ve done over there 
has kinda tired you out and put you on the blink, 
physically. And you’ve kinda lost your pep. That’s 
what the doctors say about a lot of the boys. All I 
wanted to say was — that we all — love havin’ you here 
with us, but seein’ as how Morgan forgot to— (With 
an attempt to make a sorry joke) to take me into part- 
nership with him last week — 

OswaLp — (ironically). Ha— ha! 


Of course, Andrew continues, with Marthe gone, 
things will be a little easier — So they are driving out 
Marthe, too, are they? Oswald’s solicitude sounds sus- 
picious to Andrew. “There ain’t anything — funny — 
between you and Mattie —is there?” he inquires anx- 
iously. “No, there ain’t!” Oswald replies, furiously. 
“, . . Is there any other damn thing you can throw u 

MA Sy p 
to me? You’ve done pretty well so far. Piker! Bol- 
shevik! Yellow dog! And now—” 

Hester is coming down the stairs. She has heard a 
part of the row for all Andrew’s efforts to prevent it, 
but neither of the boys will satisfy her curiosity as to 
what it is all about. 

Andrew, it now transpires, has an early morning 
engagement in a neighboring town, necessitating his 
taking a night train over. He expects to be back the 
first thing in the morning —but if he isn’t he wants 
Hester to be sure and take the church money around to 
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the bank and deposit it. It’s too much to have lyin’ 
around loose. 

Now he has gone and Hester and Oswald find them- 
selves alone. The silences are a little embarrassing, 
they find, and conversation a bit difficult, though Hester 
holds it pretty consistently to a demand to know what 
had passed between Andrew and Oswald before she in- 
terrupted them. But she gets little satisfaction from 
Oswald. 

Learning that he is planning to sleep on the couch, 
she insists upon fussing about his being cold, which 
further irritates him. He’ll be all right with his over- 
coat. He’s slept in worse places — the thought of which 
reduces Hester to sympathetic tears. She, too, is cold 
and hungry for comfort. He lights the gas log in the 
grate and sits before it as she tells him what a differ- 
ence his being in the house has made to her —to all 
of them, in fact. 

But, he is going away — 

It is the first she has heard of it! Now she knows 
what the quarrel with Andrew had meant! She will 
never, never forgive Andrew! But Oswald manages to 
quiet her. She is nervous and excited and tired — and 
she had better go to bed, he tells her. Still she lingers 
—long enough to mend a rip in his coat sleeve, and 
to quiz him, subtly, about the women in France who 
‘were especially nice to him — after he got out of the 
hospital. “Oh— women?” admits Oswald, when she 
forces him finally to answer: “ Oh, they’s women enough 
everywhere. Too many of ’em! Say, it’s getting warm 
here.” 


HEsTER — Isn’t it nice — being here — so warm, and 
comfy? Do you know it is the first time we have been 
really alone? Tell me more about the war. I love to 
hear about it and you boys that have really done things 
— won't ever talk... . 
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OswaLp — (stretching himself out at ease on the 
couch, after a silence). So warm—and comfy. Some- 
times, over there, when I’d maybe be settin’ up to my 
waist in ice water and just cussin’ out the whole damn 
show —I’d think of places, warm—and comfy. Id 
never had ’em. But I’d seen ’em and heard about ’em 
—like this. I’m a poor lot, Hester, I guess. I’ve 
hoboed it, and dead-beat it all over the damned place, 
ever since I was a kid of sixteen. I’ve seen the worst of 
everything — women and men — and God’s made some 
birds, I’ll say. D’ve gone down the line with ’em. 
Greasers in Mexico, Chinks in Shanghai, Wops in 
Naples, Niggers in Port Said—oh, God, I do know 
everything. Every damn thing! If they’d been a kid 
like you waitin’ for me—maybe— Then comes the 
war. I goes in along with a guy named Bill that I 
picked up over in Chili—a Swede. We gets in the 
Foreign Legion. God! What a swell bunch! Gee! 
Old Bill was a card. He got his all right. Falls down 
in the attack right by me. “Come on, Bill!” I says, 
“to hell with ’em!” “I got mine!” he says, and he 
had. I couldn’t stop to do anything. I never saw Bill 
again. They gimme that junk— (Pointing to the 
medals on his coat.) 


HEsTER — War cross and two palms! 
OswaLp —— for what I done that day. 
- Hester — Taking that dreadful machine gun! 
OswaLp — And bringin’ six Fritzies back by the tails 
—and the next day, I gets mine. (Resentfully) Only 
I don’t die—bum foot. (He raises the built-up shoe 
and lets it down with a thud.) 


“ Hester slips down to the couch and as she sits there 
she lays her cheek against his left arm. Oswald regards 
her, half in pity and half in amusement; he seems to 
be working out some plan in his mind. He frowns. 
His eyes wander to the secretary, speculatively.” 
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Hester — All you’ve seen and done. And all I 
haven’t. It doesn’t seem fair, somehow. 

OswaLp — You mean you’re fed up, sis? 

HEsTER —I can’t explain — you wouldn’t understand. 
Something’s wrong, somewhere. Life is wrong, I guess. 
(Bitterly) Oh—what does it all matter? 

OswaLp — (trying her out). Suppose — just for in- 
stance — suppose I told you that I was fed up— you 
understand what I mean—and wanted some place, 
warm — and comfy as you say, and somebody who'd 
help make it so. Somebody who’d want me there. 
Somebody — who'd understand me, and stick to me — 
through hell. My kind o’ girl. Every fellow’s got his 
kind, you know. Suppose I said I’d been homesick for 
her, just plain nutty —till I got right where I’d got to 
have her by me — for keeps. Had to! Dotty about her. 
Suppose I said all that, Hester? What would you say, 
sis? (So great is Hester’s emotion that she cannot 
reply. Oswald eyes her with a certain amusement, a 
certain contempt) You'll know — when I’m gone. 

HESTER — Oswald! Don’t go — 

OswaLp — (in a cold, matter-of-fact voice). No. I 
ain’t your kind, sis— do you get me? Gee! It’s ’most 
eleven o’clock. What do you know about that? You're 
all tired out. All in. You'll feel better in the morn- 
ing. ... Hess—lemme give you a tip. You stick to 
your kid — he’s hero enough for you. 


“ Hester, utterly at sea, hesitates miserably, seeing her 
poor little dream shattered to bits. At last she rises and 
without a backward glance drags herself hopelessly out 
of the room and upstairs. Oswald coolly watches her 
go, a little smile of contempt on his face. As she dis- 
appears he laughs shortly.” 

Now he prepares to sleep on the couch. The pros- 
pect isn’t particularly pleasing to him. Suddenly he 
remembers a cablegram that came for him earlier in the 
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day. It offered him a job in Paris, so he told Marthe. 
He re-reads it and with a determined “You bet ye I 
will!” thrusts it into his pocket and goes quickly to the 
secretary. 

He starts to write an answer to the cablegram, but 
hesitates before it is finished. His eye falls on the 
drawer in which he has seen Andrew put the church 
money. Evidently he is trying to decide whether or not 
he should take it. The temptation is strong, but he 
fights it off. He goes back to the couch — but again 
his thought is drawn to the desk and the money. Sud- 
denly he makes up his mind and goes swiftly back to 
the desk. Finding the key, he unlocks the drawer, takes 
out the bag of money and stuffs it into his overcoat 
pocket. He is just turning away when a gasp of anguish 
back of him causes him to turn quickly. In the arch- 
way leading to the stairs stands Hester. She is in her 
nightdress, with a wrapper thrown over it. Across her 
arm she carries a blanket she is bringing to him. She 
has seen him steal the money. 

“The two stare at each other for a moment of silence. 
Marthe runs down the stairs and into the room. Her 
eyes are on Hester with furious accusation. Her gaze 
travels to Oswald for explanation. With a mutter of 
rage Oswald rises and pushing between the two women 
he goes upstairs to his room. Marthe regards Hester 
with loathing and anger for a moment and then with a 
little cry of ‘Oswald!’ she follows ‘him up the stairs. 
Hester stands petrified with horror and anguish. The 
blanket falls from her nerveless arm as she looks 
straight before her.” 

- The curtain falls 


ACT III 


All night long Hester watches the stairs and the front 
door, determined that Oswald shall not leave the house 
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with the church funds. Eight o’clock the next morning 
finds her wrapped in the afghan that was to have cov- 
ered Oswald, still keeping her vigil at the foot of the 
stairs. There is a step on the stairs and Hester starts 
nervously — but it is Marthe who comes down. “ Her 
disordered hair, red eyes, and distraught countenance 
betray only too well the fact that she, too, has spent a 
sleepless night filled with tears and anguish. She gives 
Hester a look of fierce contempt — ” 

They are both on the verge of nervous hysteria. It 
takes little to start them covertly sneering and snapping 
at each other. Marthe is even defiant in her boast that 
it is she, and not Hester, whom Oswald loves, try as 
Hester did to take him away from her. Yes, he is her 
lover! He is going to marry her! Together they will 
go away, far away! It is necessary that they should go 
away — 

Hester’s disgust is heightened by this last revelation 
of Oswald’s perfidy, but Marthe is proud, proud, proud 
—and prepared to scream the fact at the top of her 
voice. 


MarTHE — You hate me — because I am happy! 

HEsTER — You— happy? Oh! Martha! 

MaArTHE — Yes — yes — yes! 

HeEsTER — This is a happy house! (Marthe sobs hys- 
terically) Stop crying! Stop! (The physical strength 
of Hester dominates the girl and makes her stop crying 
just as though she were a child. Hester speaks to her 
in a cold, precise voice) I don’t care what he does — 
or what you do! He can take you wherever he pleases 
— the sooner, the better. After I’ve seen him. Do you 
understand? Listen to me! Are you listening? I want 
you to tell me everything you know about last night! 
Don’t lie! 

MarTHE — (whimpering). I hear you talk! And 
talk!’ Downstairs. I wait for you to come up. You 
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take off your dress— you go down—to him. Oh! 
Madame! You shall not take him from me! 

Hester — Oh —stop that ridiculous stuff! There’s 
no good going on like that. I want to know what you 
two intend doing with that money. 

MartTHe — Money? 

Hester — Who planned it? You or he? He did, I 
suppose — didn’t it mean ‘anything to you that you'd 
had a home here? Kindness—friendship? Care? 
That you could calmly plot together right under this 
roof? Knowing what it would mean to us? After hav- 
ing sunk as low as you could with him — you could 
plan that! 

MartHEe — Mon dieu! Plan what? 

HEstER — That! (Points towards the secretary) You 
knew what he was going to do! That’s why you came 
down. (Less convincingly) You have said very wicked 
things of me this morning. You — you had no right to 
do so. You ran away from me last night. You wouldn’t 
let me explain. I came down last night to see if he had 
enough covers on his couch— it was cold —he was 
going to sleep here on account of the money. It’s true! 
(Marthe sneers) When I got to that door — he was — 
I saw him—stealing that church money from the drawer! 

MartHE—No! No! O mon amour. Tu as fait ca 
pour moi! 

HEsTER —- Stop talking French! You wicked girl, I 
want you to understand one thing clearly. Neither you 
nor he is going to leave this house till every cent of this 
money is — 

MarTHE — (on her knees before Hester). Madame! 
I swear to you, as God is my witness, I did not know 
anything of this — believe me—not anything! It is 
for me that he has done this! For me! Madame — he 
is not bad. No! No-—vyyou shall not hurt him! You 
shall not! 

SARAH — (calling from upstairs). Hester! 
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HEsTER — (puzzled). You didn’t know — you— 

MartHE— Non! Non! Non! 

SARAH — (calling). Hester! Hester! You there — 
Hester? 

HEsteER—Sh—! She’s coming. I must get my 
clothes on. Whatever the truth of this thing is, he 
mustin’t leave this house with that money. He shan’t. 
It would be awful for us! For everybody. Can’t you 
see—the war—and little Andy—and everything? 
You must not let him go till I get back! (She grips 
Mevhe by the arm, pulling her to her feet) You prom- 
ise? 

MarTHE — Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Mother Lane finds them both lookin’ like death and 
destruction, and she can’t at all understand whatever has 
come over everybody in that house lately. Seein ’s she’s 
goin’ to Mrs. Trumble’s funeral that mornin’ and is par- 
ticularly anxious about gettin’ there early, so’s to see 
what they’ve laid the old lady out in, it does seem to 
Mrs. Lane that some folks might reasonably bestir them- 
selves about breakfast, and the other necessary things 
that have got to be attended to. 

Hester makes a hurried toilette and is back in the 
living room, waiting anxiously, prayerfully, for Oswald. 
That young man has been helping little Andy to get 
dressed upstairs. Now he comes down, in response to 
the boy’s calls. He is calm, and neatly dressed in the 
new brown suit Andrew bought for him. He still wears 
something of the smile of a conqueror, or at least the 
smile of a master of the situation. Hester eyes him fur- 
tively, avoiding his more direct gaze. She hesitates just 
a little about leaving him alone with Andy when she is 
obliged to go to and from the kitchen. But something 
assures her that he will not bolt. And Andy must have 
his breakfast if he is going to get to his kindergarten in 
time... . 
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Mother Lane takes little Andy to school when she goes 
to the funeral. Oswald stops them at the door. “Bye 
— Ma” he says, awkwardly, as he puts his arms about 
her and kisses her cheek, which greatly surprises the old 
lady. It isn’t like Oswald to treat her as if she was 
goin’ on a journey when she’s just goin’ to a funeral. 
While Hester is at the outer door with them, Marthe 
edges her way in carefully from the dining room as 
though she had been listening at the door and awaiting 
a chance to speak to Oswald. But she no more than 
mentions his name, before he pushes her back into the 
other room. He has other matters to settle before he 
can talk with Marthe. And Hester is coming. 


HEsTER — (in a low, tense voice). You’ve got to give 
back that money! Right now! 

OswaLp — That’s what you say. 

Hester — (desperately). Give it back! (Oswald 
gets ready to go) Give it to me! (Oswald pays no 
attention) Do you mean you won't? 

OswaLp — You’ve guessed it! 

HEsTER — (wildly). You shan’t go out of this room 
with that money! 

OswaLp — Who’s going to stop me? 

HEsTtER —I will! (She faces him resolutely.) 

OswaLp — What do you care about it? 

HEsTER — What do I care? Why — it’s terrible! It’s 
awful! It’s criminal! We'll be ruined! The disgrace 
of it to the family! Give it back! Now! This instant! 

OswaLp — Well — Andy’ll have to pay it. 

HEsTER — Andy — pay it! Why — we haven’t got a 
penny and you know it. 

OswaLp — Oh — he can get it somehow. What’s he 
ever done, anyhow? He didn’t go to war, did he? 
Let him pay then. I’m a soldier. I’m his brother. Let 
him pay. 

HESTER — (in a fury of anger). Soldier! You! An- 
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drew pay! Why should he pay for you—and your 
horrid women? Oh! I know the story of that wretched 
girl, here, in this very house — right under our eyes. 
Mine! And your mother’s. I got it out of her this 
morning. How you'd planned to rob us in order to run 
away and cover up the filthy tracks of your nasty — 
dirty — ugh! I can’t talk of it! 

OswaLp — (insolently). Go to it, Phebe Snow! 
You’re doing fine! Youw’re all right! Yow’re pure! 
God, but you’re pure!—but it’s going to cost you money 
to pay your laundry bill, my little snowflake. But lemme 
tell you one thing. Your dope on Marty is all wrong. 
She didn’t know anything about the little sum of money 
I — borrowed, the kid didn’t. Not a thing. 

HEsTER — You expect me to believe that? Do you 
think I don’t know you have to take her away! And 
why? 

OswaLp — Do I? 

HEsTER — It’s all plain enough, now. What a fool I 
was, not — 

OswaLp — You were a fool all right. That ain’t the 
half of it, dearie! 

HEsTER — Oh, you’re the wickedest man! You — 
you hero! 

OswaLp — (brutally). What did you come down here 
last night for? Afterwards? You think I don’t know? 
You haven’t got anything on me, young lady. 

HESTER — Oh, you coward! You coward! 

OswaLp—Oh, can that stuff! ’T isn’t going to help 
you any. Listen to me. 

HESTER — (distractedly). Haven’t you any pity? 

OswaLp —- Listen here. You tried to find out last 
night if there was any other woman. You know why 
you wanted to know. And then I handed you that “ sup- 
posing ” stuff. Supposing you were the goat? And you 
were all right. God, you were easy. Fell for it like a 
hired girl for a policeman. When I first came here I 
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thought you were — well, different from the ordinary 
run of women. You looked like a good girl — married, 
with one of the finest kids a woman ever had. And 
then — little by little I began to see how the wind lay. 
Just like ’em all, you are. I tested you out last night. 
Just a regular — well, you know. I’m going to tell you 
something. I’m going back to France. Back to France, 
see? To my girl. That’s where she is. “My kind 0’ 
girl.” She wants me and I want her. And I’m going 
to take this money to do it with. Oh, I know all the 
sweet things you'd like to say about me. What the hell 
do I care! You and Andy have got to pay it. That’s 
the price of that little show you tried to pull off last 
night. Do you get me? 


Hester —I don’t care what happens! What you do! 
I won’t let you take that money! 

OswaLp — What’ll you do? Call the police? And 
disgrace the family? What about your nice pious 
friends when they hear the police have arrested the 
church treasurer’s brother? ... Why— you haven’t 
got the nerve to do it! And you know it! That money’s 
going to take me back to France. 

HesteR— Oh! Oh! And Marthe! Marthe — what 
about her? What are you going to do about her? As 
she is! 

OswaLp — (casually). Marthe? Oh—nothing. 
Leave her for you and Andy. 


Calmly he takes his overcoat from the chair and puts 
it on and goes into the hallway for the suitcase he had 
left there. He hears the pleading of Hester that, for all 
their sakes, he will not take the money, but it makes not 
the slightest impression on him. “ You weren’t thinking 
of them last night,” he sneers. “Cut that sob stuff out. 
P’ve got to go. You understand. Got to! ... Think 
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over what I’ve said, sis. You’re up against it. You 
can’t do one damn thing but take your medicine.” 

Hester sinks helplessly into a chair, beaten. “ You 
coward! You coward!” she mutters, but as a conviction 
rather than as an epithet. She is pathetically helpless 
now. 

“ Say — give my dog to little Andy for me, will you?” 
calls Oswald cheerily as he leaves. The door slams. 

Agitatedly, from the dining room, Marthe rushes in, 
demanding to know what has happened. For a long 
time she has been listening and has heard Hester and 
Oswald talk and talk. But she could not make out 
clearly what it was they were saying. 

He’s gone, Hester tells her, gone for good. But Marthe 
will not believe it. It is only a lie Hester is telling to 
cover her chagrin because Oswald refused her advances. 
Even with all the accumulated evidence Hester is able to 
produce, Marthe still insists it cannot be — Oswald will 
not go! He will not leave her! There is no other girl 
in France! But, “If he goes, I go!” she screams. 
“Good or bad, I go with him! Out of your horrible 
house — forever!” is 

She rushes out, nearly bowling over the returning 
Andrew as she does. He is back from his night’s trip 
and full of conversation. It is about Os he wants to 
talk mostly. Funny thing, how Os should get it into his 
head that he was not welcome in that house. “ Funny 
kid, Os,” he ruminates; “ gittin’ into scrapes since the 
day he was born, and skinnin’ out of them by the skin 
of his teeth. But he ain’t bad, Hess — touchy, head- 
strong; gets an idea into his nut — you know I wouldn’t 
have him think we didn’t want him here for a thousand 
dollars.” 

Pathetically Hester listens to him. Once or twice she 
tries to speak, as though she had that moment found the 
courage to confess and was eager to get her worries off 
her mind. But when Andrew turns to her and looks 
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steadily into her eyes her courage falters. She looks all 
tired out, Andrew agrees. She certainly needs a rest. 
He wishes he could take her on some kind of vacation 
trip —to Niagara Falls, or somewhere. But they’re so 
darned poor — 

The thought of money reminds him of the church 
funds, and the church funds suggest Oswald. Andrew 
starts toward the secretary. Suddenly he turns to Hester 
to ask if she has seen Os. And what had she said to 
him? And how had he taken it? 

Hester can put off the dreadful moment no longer. 
But as she begins to speak she all but swoons. “I 
guess I’ll go up and lie down!” she mutters weakly. 
And Andrew guesses she better had. “‘ Andrew — oh, 
Andrew!” she pleads. “Be good to me!” He doesn’t 
understand — but of course he will be good to her. He 
will even carry her upstairs right now — 

A bell that has been tolling in the distance — Hester 
thought it was for Mrs. Trumble’s funeral — suddenly 
clangs out a more excited warning. It is the fire bell, 
and engines and crowds of neighbors are rushing past 
the house. 

“Guess [ll go to that fire when I take that money 
over to the bank,” observes Andrew, turning again to 
the secretary. Now he has the key and is about to open 
the drawer in which he had placed the funds when a 
cry at the window stops him. It is one of the neighbors 
calling to him to come, to come quick! 

He is out of the house with a rush. As the front door 
swings open the noise of the crowd and the puffing of 
nearby engines drift in. In the confusion there are to 
be heard bits of broken sentences, such as “ Don’t get 
excited, Lane—” “Your brother—” “ Fire —” 

“Hester, relieved at anything that could stop the 
immediate discovery of the theft, has let her head drop 
helplessly on the desk. Suddenly there is an agonized 
cry from Andrew out in the hall and there is the sound 
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of a door slamming. Presently Marthe enters. Her face 
is ghastly and gray with horror. She comes slowly as 
though ina trance. She gets to the front of the sofa and 
there she suddenly covers her face with her hands as 
though to shut out some dreadful sight. Her knees give 
way and she sinks to the sofa with a little cry, a mute 
figure of utter desolation.” 

Brokenly, Marthe tries to tell what has happened, 
“her tearless grief choking her words.” All Hester can 
make out is that someone is dead — and that the fire was 
in the kindergarten — With a wild cry for her baby 
she rushes out of the house. At the end of the sofa 
Marthe lies crumpled, “like a frightened little child.” 
“I’m so afraid! I want my mother!” she mutters, stag- 
gering to her feet. “I— want—my mother!” Sob- 
bingly she disappears into the dining room. . . 

Andrew carries little Andy in, Hester following anx- 
iously. He is wrapped in his Uncle Oswald’s overcoat, 
which is burned in spots and streaked with soot. An- 
drew puts him in his mother’s arms. 


LirtteE Anpy —I ain’t hurted Mummy — not a bit. 
Uncle Oswal’ come and got me. He found me. The 
fire got everywheres an’ then Uncle Oswal’ come. Where’s 
Uncle Oswal’? 

HEsTER — (turns her eyes dumbly towards her hus- 
band. He bursts into a sob). Tell me. 

ANDREW — He’s gone. 

HESTER — Tell me — 

ANDREW —I do’ know. The kindergarten. Andy lit 
a campfire, he says, and it was all afire in no time. 
Andy was missin’ and Oswald run in and got him. An’ 
then he run back again after another little boy, that’s 
what they say — an’ the roof fell in on ’em. Oh, God, 
it’s awful! Burned to death! That’s his overcoat there 
on baby! And he’s gone! An’ I was here — a-talkin’ 
and a-makin’ jokes! It’s awful! 
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ANnDREW—I can’t bear it, Hess! If Os had only 
parted friends with me— why I wouldn’t a hurt him 
any more’n I would little Andy. He was just a kid to 
me — Os was. I couldn’t help but forgive him for the 
things he’d do. He thought I didn’t want him here! 
Why I— 

Hester — Don’t! You mustn’t, Andrew. You mustn’t, 
Andrew! You mustn’t feel that way. 

AnpREw — Everybody loved Os! ‘Andy, you, Martha, 
everybody. But me—he thought I was hard on him 
—he died — thinkin’— 

Hester — (gently out of her own deep pain). An- 
drew — listen, dear. Don’t abuse yourself like that. 
You were good to him. Wonderful — I —I— oh, An- 
drew — Andrew, if I’d only been—as good as you! 

ANDREW — (wiping his eyes). Didn’t he say — any- 
thing — this morning — when he went — about me? 

HEsTER — (shaking her head negatively, and then de- 
ciding to tell a white lie to make it easier for this poor 
little man). He said, “ Tell Andy — I’m sorry — about 
last night. He’s a good old scout.” 

ANDREW — He said—that? Why—that means every- 
thing. You don’t know what that means to me, Hess. 
“Good old scout!” That’s like him — just like him. 
Oh, I knew he was all right. Bless him for that. 

HEsTER — Andrew! — poor Andrew. (Pause) An- 
drew, God’ll forgive our mistakes, won’t he? (Andrew 
places his arm about her and holds her close) Andrew 
—there is something else — something — 

ANDREW — “ Good old scout!” he said. What is it 
you say, darling? 

HESTER — (with faltering voice). Andrew, that 
money — the collection — the money you — 

ANDREW — Yes? 

HEsTtER —I gave it—to Oswald—to put it in the 
bank. 

AnpDREW — Now? This morning? 
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HEsTER — Just now. 

ANDREW — (scarcely comprehending). Then it’s gone. 
It’s burned. With him. 

HEstTER — He took it —to put it in the bank. (An- 
a Ni heavily, but he squares himself to meet the 

ow. 

HEsTER — He took it—to put it in the bank. 

ANDREW — (sighs heavily, but he squares himself to 
meet the blow). Then we'll have to make it up. That’s 
all. We'll have to — make it up — 

HEsTER — Yes. We'll have to pay it— oh, Andy, if 
you knew — 

ANDREW — "Tain’t your fault, Hester. Don’t you 
worry. Natural enough for you to give it to him to put 
it in the bank for you. Don’t fret, honey — ’bout 
that. 

HestER — Oh, Andy — Andy! Why didn’t I under- 
stand? 

ANDREW — Sh—! It’s all right. (He sighs heavily) | 
Seems sometimes ’s though everything hits you all in a 
heap. We'll get out of it somehow. I’m so damn sorry 
for you, Hess. I know you miss all the nice things 
other girls have — 

HEstER — Andrew! Don’t! 

ANDREW — Well, it’s true— an’ I don’t blame you. 
Maybe I can borrow a little money somewhere. And 
there’s that money we've been saving for little Andy’s 
education. (Hester sighs bitterly) Yes. It’s tough, but 
it’s got to be done. 

Hester —I don’t mind, Andrew. [ll help you. Oh, 
Andy —I’m so sorry! Sorry! Ill always love you, 
Andy. 

ANDREW — Why, of course. There doesn’t anything 
matter much, dear, so long as I got you and the boy. 
Thank God for that! (Pause, and the two of them are 
offering a silent prayer of thanks) Now I must go and 
find ma. Poor ma! And then — back there to — him — 
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HEsTER — You are a good man, Andrew. 


know! A good, good man. 


AnpREW— Me? I’m just old Andy, I am. 


— Os was a hero. 


The curtain falls 


Now I 


But Os 


“THE DOVER ROAD ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By A. A. MILNE 


FOLLOWING his previous season’s success, “ Mr. Pim 
Passes By,” A. A. Milne, the English playwright, was 
represented on the New York stage this year by three 
comedies: “The Dover Road,” “The Great Broxopp,” 
and “The Truth About Blayds.” Of the three, “ The 
Dover Road” was the biggest popular success. “ The 
Truth About Blayds” was not far behind it in public 
esteem, however, and even “ The Great Broxopp,” though 
listed as a quasi-failure, was favorably received by a 
majority of the reviewers. 

“The Dover Road,” produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
December 23, ran the season out. It is a charming light 
comedy, touched with polite farce in a few of its mildly 
extravagant situations. The three acts are played in the 
reception room of a certain Mr. Latimer, an amiable 
eccentric living a little way off the road to Dover, which 
is the road eloping couples from London take on their 
way to Paris or the south of France. 

“What Mr. Latimer prefers to call the reception room 
of his house is really the hall,” Mr. Milne explains. 
“You come straight into it through the heavy oak front 
door. But this door is so well built, so well protected 
by a thick purple curtain, and the room is so well 
warmed by central heating, that none of the usual dis- 
advantages of a hall on a November night attach to it. 
Just now, of course, all the curtains are drawn, so that 
the whole of this side of the hall is purple hung. Over 
the whole room there is something of an Arabian-night- 
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adventure air; Dulac might have had a hand in the 
designing of it. In the daytime, perhaps, it is an 
ordinary hall, furnished a trifle freakishly, but in the 
nighttime one wonders what is going to happen next.” 

As the play opens Dominic, “tall, stout and grave, 
the major-domo of the house in a butler’s old-fashioned 
evening dress” comes in. He is there to see that all is 
in readiness for the ensuing adventure. Shortly he is 
followed by “the staff,” consisting of two footmen and 
two chambermaids. They, also, are a little freakishly 
dressed. They stand in line to receive Mr. Dominic’s 
instructions and to make their reports. From them, we 
learn that the blue room in the east wing and the white 
room in the west wing are in readiness for expected 
guests and that “the procedure will be as before.” 

The bell rings. The heavy curtains are drawn from in 
front of the big oak door and the door is opened. Fol- 
lowing the surprised queries of a young man on the 
other side, who fears he has mistaken a private resi- 
dence for a hotel, Leonard and Anne are ushered into 
the room. Leonard, as Mr. Milne sees him, “is a big, 
well-made man of thirty-five, dark, with a little black 
toothbrush mustache.” Anne is “ young, tall, pretty, 
cool and self-confident in the ordinary way, but a little 
upset by the happenings of the night.” 

Leonard is still mystified and considerably put out. 
The chauffeur had assured him that this was “ an hotel.” 
Evidently it is not. He will call Saunders, the chauffeur, 
and they will continue their journey. Dominic assures 
him, however, that it is “a sort of hotel,” and that 
Saunders has gone. It may be only to the garage. If 
his lordship and her ladyship will come in he will do 
his best to make them comfortable. Whereupon he shuts 
and bolts the door and Anne and Leonard find them- 
selves locked in. 

Evidently they were expected. But by whom? Appar- 
ently they are known—at least Leonard’s rank is 
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known. But how? It is quite mystifying. Leonard 
doesn’t like it. Calmly enough Dominic continues his 
efforts to at least make them feel at home. Supper, he 
informs them, will be served in five minutes. 

Whatever the explanation they decide that probably 
whoever owns the house will be willing to put them up 
for the night and in the morning they will continue on 
to Dover. Their reception is a little strange, but cer- 
tainly no one could have known that they were coming. 
If it had not been for the accident that had stopped them 
they would be well on their way to Calais by this time. 
However, the only sensible thing to do is to make the 
best of the situation. That is Leonard’s decision. But 
_ Anne is worried. 


AnnE —I told you from the first that it was run- 
away or nothing with me; there was going to be no 
intrigue, no lies and pretences and evasions. And some- 
how it seems less — less sordid, if we begin our new 
life together in a new country. (With a little smile) 
Perhaps the French for what we are doing is not quite 
so crude as the English — yes, I know it’s absurd of 
me, but there it is! 


A little blunderingly Leonard tries to calm her fears. 
He reassures her of his devotion, and though everything 
does somehow seem to have been arranged for their 
reception in this strange house, he is as puzzled as she. 
Certainly he has had nothing to do with it! “ Well, 
somebody did,” Anne insists. 

At which point Mr. Latimer, preceded by the staff, 
appears on the,scene. “ He bows with an air. A middle- 
aged gentleman, dressed rather fantastically as regards 
his tie and his dinner jacket and the flower in his button- 
hole.” 


LEeonarp — Good evening! Er— 
Latimer — You will forgive me for being announced 
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in my own house, but I find that it saves a good deal of 
trouble. If I had just come in and said, “I am Mr. 
Latimer,” then you would have had to say “ And I am 
—er So-and-So, and this is—er —” Exactly. I mean 
we can get on so much better without names. But of 
course — 

Lronarp — You will excuse me, sir, but — 

LatTIMER — (going happily on). But, of course, as 
you were just going to say, we must call each other 
something. (Thoughtfully) 1 think I shall call you 
Leonard. There is something about you — forgive the 
liberty — something Leonardish. (With a very sweet 
smile to Anne) I am sure you agree with me. 

ANNE — (smiling). I am wondering whether this is 
really happening, or whether I am dreaming it. 

LATIMER — (his back to Leonard). And Leonard 
isn’t wondering at all; he is just tapping his forehead 
with a great deal of expression. (Leonard, who was 
doing this, stops with some confusion.) 

LEonarD — (coldly). 1 think we have had enough 
of this, Mr. Latimer. I was giving you the benefit of the 
doubt. If you are not mad, then I will ask you for 
some other explanation of all this nonsense. 

LaTIMER — (sniffing at the flower in his buttonhole). 
An impetuous character, Leonard. It must be so obvious 
to everybody else in the room that an explanation will 
be forthcoming. But why not a friendly explanation 
following a friendly supper? 

ANNE — Are we your guests? 

LaTIMER — Please. 

ANNE — Thank you. 

LaTIMER — But there is still this question of names. 
Now we agreed about Leonard — 

ANNE — (looking at Latimer fearlessly). My name 
is Anne. 

Latimer — Thank you, Miss Anne. 

Lronarp — (awkwardly). Er —my wife. 
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LaTIMER— Then I am tempted to leave out the 
“ Miss.” 


Supper is served elaborately. But neither of the 
guests has much appetite. Leonard is still so fussed he 
even hesitates about drinking to Mr. Latimer’s toast: 
“To a happy ending!” He finds Mr. Latimer’s evasive 
replies as to where they are, and to whom they owe the 
honor of having been expected, extremely irritating. 
But Anne is enjoying herself, and the dinner as well. 
She is even a little amused at Leonard’s discomfiture. 


ANNE — I’m liking my supper. 

LaTIMER—I am so glad. (As Anne is helped) 1 
shot this bird myself. (He looks at it through his glass) 
What is it, Dominic? 

Dominic — Poulet en casserole with mushrooms, sir. 

LaTIMER — I shot the mushrooms — a large help for 
his lordship, Dominic. (To Leonard) Let me intro- 
duce your chicken to you, Leonard. One of the Buff- 
Orpingtons. I dare say you know the family. His 
mother was a Wyandotte. He was just about to contract 
an alliance with one of the Rock girls, the Plymouth 
Rocks, when the accident happened. 


They are alone again now, plates and glasses well 
filled. Leonard, who has been waiting impatiently for 
the staff to go, pushes back his chair and gets up. 


LEonarp — Now look here, Mr. Latimer, this farce 
has gone on long enough. I do not propose to sit 
through a whole meal without some further explanation. 
Either we have that explanation now, or else — Anne, 
dear — or else we'll be getting on our way. 

LaTIMER — (thoughtfully). Ah, but which is your 
way? 

Lronarp — Dover. My chauffeur seems to have got 
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off the track a little, but if you can put us on to the 
Dover Road — 

LaTIMER — (to himself). The Dover Road! The 
Dover Road! A dangerous road, my friends. And 
you’re traveling in the dark. 

Lronarp — Really, Mr. Latimer, that needn’t frighten 
us. 
ANNE — (putting her hand on his arm). What do 
you mean? 

LaTIMER — A strange road, Anne, for you. A new, 
untraveled road. 

Leonarp — Nonsense. She’s often been this way be- 
fore. Haven’t you, dear? . 

ANNE — (shaking her head). No—but I’m not fright- 
ened, Mr. Latimer. 


Supper being over, finally, explanations seem to be in 
order, with Leonard prowling about uneasily, though 
he finally settles himself in a huge chair that all but 
rocks over with him. 


LATIMER — Let me help you up, Leonard. You have 
the wrong chair again. It is difficult to be properly 
indignant in that one. (He helps him into a sitting po- 
sition) That’s better. You were saying — 

Lronarp — You mean to tell me that you had the 
audacity to bribe my chauffeur? 

LaTIMER — No, no, Leonard. What I mean is that 
you had the foolhardiness to bribe my friend Saunders 
to be your chauffeur. 

Lronarp — Upon my word — 

ANNE — Who is Saunders? 

LatiMER — Saunders? He’s Joseph’s brother. Joseph 
was the gentleman in orange. I don’t know if you 
noticed him. He helped you to fish. 

Lronarp — (out of the chair at last). How dare you 
interfere in my concerns in this way, sir? 
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AnnE — Before you explain who you are, Mr. Lati- 
mer, I should like to know why you are so interested in 
us. Who are you? 

LaTiMER — No more than Mr. Latimer. It is purely 
an impersonal interest which I take — and I take it just 
because you are going the Dover Road, my dear, and it 
is a dangerous road for a young girl to travel. 

ANNE — (very cool, very proud). I don’t think I 
asked you to be interested in me, Mr. Latimer. 

LaTIMER — Nobody does, my dear. But I am very 
interested in all my fellow-travelers. It is my hobby. 


Again Leonard grows rebellious. Particularly when 
he learns that it is Mr. Latimer’s intention to keep them 
practically prisoners in his house and the garden adjoin- 
ing for several days. Leonard is almost ready to fight 
at that suggestion, but Mr. Latimer effectively calms 
him by summoning Dominic and blandly inquiring of 
that heavy gentleman how the last young man who 
started trouble is faring at the hospital. “The young 
gentleman is getting on nicely,” Dominic reports; “he 
was able to take a little bread and milk this morning.” 

Leonard grows more passive after that, but not less 
earnest in his protests. Several times he is bold to in- 
sist that such treatment is simply monstrous! To which 
Mr. Latimer is willing, within mits, to agree. It is 
interfering of him, damnably interfering. But he hap- 
pens to know more of their story than they suspect. He 
knows that they are not married; that they are running 
away, and he assumes that after Eustasia, Leonard’s 
wife, divorces him, they expect to be married and “ live 
happily ever after.” They admit it. Anne is even a 
little defiant in admitting it. She questions the right 
of Mr. Latimer, a bachelor, living alone within high 
walls, to jump to the conclusion that once married two 
people cannot live happily according to the fairy-book 
promise. 
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ANNE — (raising her eyes to his). I take the risk, 
Mr. Latimer. 

Latimer — But a big risk — oh, believe me, I am not 
so much out of the world as you think. Should I have 
known all about you, should I have brought you here, 
if I were? I know the world; I know the risks of 
marriage. Marriage is an art — well, -it’s a profession 
in itself. (Sharply) And what are you doing? Marry- 
ing a man whose only qualification for the profession 
is that he has tried it once, and made a damned hash of 
it. 

Leonarp — Well, really sir! 

LaTIMER — Isn’t it true? 

LEonarp — Well —er—I admit my marriage has 
not been a happy one, but I venture to say — well, I 
don’t wish to say anything against Kustasia — 

LatiMER —Go on. Life is too short for us to be 
gentlemen all the time. 

LronarD — (explosively). Well, then, I say that not 
even St. Michael and all his angels could have made a 
success of it. I mean, not even St. Michael. 

LaTIMER — Yet you chose her. 

LEonaRD — Er — we — (He is silent.) 

LaTIMER — (after a pause). Miss Anne, I am not 
being moral. You see, I am a very rich man, and we 
know on good authority that it is difficult for a very 
rich man to be a very good man. But being a very rich 
man, I try to spend my money so that it makes some- 
body else happy besides myself. It’s the only happy 
way of spending money, isn’t it? And it’s my hobby 
to prevent people —to try if I can prevent people — 
making unhappy marriages — it’s wonderful what power 
money gives you. Nobody realizes it, because nobody 
ever spends it save in the obvious ways. You may say 
that I should have prevented Leonard from marrying 
Eustasia in the first place. I have done that sometimes. 
I have asked two young people here — oh, properly 
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chaperoned — and guests, not prisoners as you are — 
two young people who thought that they were in love, 
and I have tried to show each to the other in the most 
unromantic light. I have let the girl see her lover when 
he was angry, when he was sulky, when he had lost his 
sense of humor. I have shown the girl to the man when 
she had forgotten her dignity, when she was greedy, 
ill-tempered. Sometimes the engagement has been 
broken off. Sometimes they have married and — lived 
happily ever after — or, from the letters I get, seem to 
be in the way of it. But mostly it is my hobby to 
concentrate on those second marriages into which people 
plunge — with no parents now to restrain them — so 
much more hastily even than they plunge into their 
first adventure. Yet how much more carefully they 
should be considered, seeing that one at least of the 
parties has already proved his utter ignorance of the 
art of marriage? . . . And so, my dear friends, when I 
hear — and a rich man has many means of hearing — 
when I hear that two people are taking the Dover Road, 
as you were taking it tonight, I venture to stop them, and 
say —in the words of the fairy-book, “Are you sure 
you are going to live happy ever afterwards?” 

LEonarD — (after a pause). Your intentions may be 
good, but I can only repeat that your interference is 
utterly unwarranted. And you are entirely mistaken as 
to the power and authority which your money gives 
you. 

LatiMeR—Authority, none. But power? (He 
laughs) Why, my dear Leonard, if I offered you a 
hundred thousand pounds to go back to your wife to- 
night, this lady would never see you again. 

LEonarp — Well, of all the damnable things to say — 

LaTImMeER — How damnable the truth is! Think it 
over tonight, Leonard. You are a poor man for your 
position — think of all the things you could do with a 
hundred thousand pounds. Turn it over in your mind 
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—and then over and over again. A hundred thousand 
pounds! (For a moment it almost seems as if Leonard 
is beginning to turn it, but Anne interrupts.) 

ANNE — (scornfully). Is this part of the treatment? 
Am I being shown my lover when he is mercenary? 

LATIMER — (with a laugh). Oh, no! If that were 
part of my treatment, there would be no marriages at 
all. Oh, no, it isn’t a genuine offer. (To Leonard) It’s 
off, Leonard. You needn’t think it out any more. 
(Leonard wakes up suddenly, a poor man) Besides, 
you misunderstand me. I don’t want to separate you by 
force —I have no right to. 

ANNE — But how modest suddenly! 

LATIMER — (with a bow and smile). Madame, I ad- 
mire your spirit. 

AnnE — Leonard, I am receiving the attention of an- 
other man. Beware of jealousy. All part of the treat- 
ment, Mr. Latimer? 

LaTIMER— You're splendid. (Seriously) But I 
meant what I said just now. I am not preventing you 
from going the Dover Road, I am only asking you to 
wait a few days and see how you get on. It may be that 
you two are the perfect soul-mates; that your union has 
already been decreed in heaven and will be watched 
over by the angels. If so, nobody will rejoice in your 
happiness more than I. I shall not say, “ You have no 
right to be happy together. Leonard must remain with 
his lawfully-wedded Eustasia.” Believe me, I do not 
waste my money, my time, my breath in upholding the 
sanctity of an unhappy marriage. I was brought up in 
the sanctity of an unhappy marriage; even as a child I 
knew all about it. (Less seriously) But, oh, my dear 
Anne, let us have a little common sense before we ad- 
venture marriage with a man who is always making a 
mess of it. We know what Leonard is — how perfectly 
hopeless as a huband. 

ANNE —]I don’t think it is quite fair. 
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LATIMER — Well, as far as we can tell. You’ve never 
made a happy marriage yet, have you, Leonard? 

Leonarp — (sulkily). I don’t want to say anything 
against Eustasia — 

LATIMER — Good God, man, aren’t you shouting it 
all the time? Why else are you here? But don’t try 
to pretend that it’s all Eustasia’s fault. 

Leonarp — (doubtfully). Well — 

Latimer — Or that it will be all Anne’s fault next 
year. 

LEonaRD — What do you mean, next year? 

Latimer —I beg your pardon. I should have said 
the year afier next. (There is a little silence.) 

ANNE — (getting up). I think I will go to bed. How 
long do you want us to wait, Mr. Latimer? 

LaTIMER— Can you spare a week? You, with so 
many years in front of you. 

ANNE —I have a father. I left him a note to say 
what I was doing. We don’t see much of each other, 
but I thought it polite. Does that interfere with your 
plans at all? 

LaTIMER — (smiling). Not at all. There was a little 
mistake about the delivery of that note. Your father is 
under the impression that you are staying with friends 
—in Kent. A great power — money. 

AnnE — I congratulate you on the perfection of your 
methods. Good-night, Mr. Latimer. 


She takes his hand, “ without prejudice,” she assures 
him, and retires to the east wing accompanied by the 
maid. Resigned to the situation, though he still insists 
it is outrageous, Leonard is induced to take a drink and 
a cigar — and soon he is on his way — to the west wing, 
accompanied by two footmen. 

Mr. Latimer is smiling over a magazine article as 
the curtain falls, 
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ACT II 


The scene is the same. Time, next morning. “ Eus- 
tasia, Leonard’s wife,” reports Mr. Milne, “ who should 
be sitting patiently at home wondering when he will 
return, is having breakfast with a long-legged, attractive 
young man called Nicholas. She is what people who 
talk like that call a nice little thing; near enough to 
thirty to wish it were twenty. At present she is making 
a good deal of a fuss over this dear boy, Nicholas. 
Breakfast is practically over. Nicholas, in fact, is wiping 
his mouth.” 

Eustasia is sure Nicholas has not eaten enough break- 
fast. He could eat more if he only would. But if he © 
won't, “then he shall sit in a more comfy chair while 
he smokes his nasty, horrid pipe, which he loves so 
much better than his Eustasia.” Of course, Nicholas 
protests that he doesn’t love his pipe more than he does 
his Eustasia, and kisses Eustasia dutifully upon the cheek 
to prove it. Nicholas may be a little bored with his 
Eustasia, but he is at gallant pains to conceal that fact 
from her. He has found the probationary week they 
have spent with Mr. Latimer a bit trying, but he is 
much too much of a gentleman to confess it. Oh, much 
too much. 


NicHoLas — Er — Eustasia. 

Kustasia — Yes, darling. 

NicHoLas — We’ve been here a week. 

Kustasta — Yes, darling. A wonderful, wonderful 
week. And now today we leave this dear house where 
we have been so happy together, and go out into the 
world together — 

NicHoLas — (who has not been listening to her). A 
week. Except for the first day, we have had all our 
meals alone together. 

Kustasia — (sentimentally). Alone, Nicholas. 
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NicuoLtas — Four meals a day. ‘That’s twenty-four 
meals, 

Eustasta — Twenty-four! 

NicHoLtas— And at every one of those meals you 
have asked me at least four times to have something 
more; when I had already said that I didn’t want any- 
thing more; or, in other words, you have forced me to 
say “No, thank you, Eustasia,” ninety-six times when 
there was absolutely no need for it. 

Eustasia — (hurt). Nicholas! 

NicHOoLAs — (inexorably). We are both young. I 
am twenty-six, you are — 

Kustasia — (quickly). Twenty-five. 

NicHoias — (looking at her quickly, and then away 
again). You are twenty-five. If all goes well we may 
look to have fifty years more together. Say, two thou- 
sand five hundred weeks. Multiply that by a hundred 
and we see that in the course of our joint lives, you will, 
at the present rate, force me to say, “No, thank you, 
Kustasia,” two hundred and fifty thousand times more 
than is necessary. (He relights his pipe.) 

Kustasia — (pathetically). Nicholas! (She applies 
her handkerchief.) 

NicHoLas — I wondered if we couldn’t come to some 
arrangement about it, that’s all. 


Which convinces Eustasia that Nicholas is cruel, and 
it takes considerable tactful lovemaking to assure her 
that he has no intention of being so. Of course, Kustasia 
admits, she loves Nicholas. That is why she is so 
eager to see that he is well fed and well taken care of. 
She had perfectly adored taking care of him when he 
had that horrid cold the first day they were there, after 
they had lost their luggage and everything. Leonard 
was never ill. 

Nicholas doesn’t care for the reference to Leonard. He 
had much rather not think of Eustasia’s husband. He 
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had taken her away from Leonard, and here they were. 
And they would go on. No matter what happened they 
would go on. By the time Mr. Latimer happens in sud- 
denly Eustasia has been finally comforted and is almost 
herself again. They exchange cheerful good-mornings. 

LaTIMER — So you are leaving me this morning and 
going on your way? 

NicHoLas — (without enthusiasm). Yes. 

Eustasta — But we shall never forget this week, dear 
Mr. Latimer. 

Latimer — You have forgiven me for asking you to 
wait a little so as to make sure? 

Eustrasis — Oh, but you were so right! I was just 
saying so to Nicholas. Wasn’t I, Nicholas? 

NicHoLas — Yes. About a minute ago. About two 
minutes ago. 

LaTIMER — And so now you are sure of yourselves? 

Eustasta — Oh, so sure, so very sure. Aren’t we, 
Nicholas? 

NicuoLas — Absolutely sure. 

LaTIMER — That’s right. (Looking at his watch) 
Well, I don’t want to hurry you, but if you have any 
ae things to do, the car will be here in half an hour, 
and — 

Eustasta — Half an hour? Oh, I must fly. (She 
begins.) 

NicHOLAS — (not moving). Yes, we must fly. 

LATIMER — (going to the door with Eustasia). By 
the way, you will be interested to hear that I had two 
other visitors last night. 

Eustasta — (stopping excitedly). Mr. Latimer! You 
don’t mean another — couple? 

LaTIMeR — Yes, another romantic couple. 

Eusrasia — Oh, if I could but see them before we go! 
Just for a moment! Just to reconcile them to this week 


of probation! To tell them what a wonderful week it 
can be! 
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LaTIMER — (very gravely). You shall. I promise 
you that you shall. 


Eustasia and Nicholas are off to pack for their journey 
when Dominic comes to make his morning report. His 
lordship, (meaning Leonard) is a little depressed, ac- 
cording to Dominic. There had been some misunder- 
standing about the luggage and Leonard had no fresh 
linen, nor any shaving kit. It really was quite sad. Of 
course Dominic had offered to furnish what he could 
and Joseph had even offered to lend his lordship a 
comb, which was very good of Joseph, seeing the comb 
was a birthday gift. But his lordship had reluctantly 
decided not to avail himself of the offer. 

Anne is quite cheerful when she comes down to break- 
fast. She has slept well and is refreshed. 


LaTIMER — You are ready for breakfast? 

ANNE — Quite ready, Mr. Latimer. But what about 
Leonard? 

LATIMER — Leonard? 

ANNE —I made sure that I was to have a practice 
breakfast with Leonard this morning. I have been think- 
ing of a few things to say up in my room. 

LaTIMER — (smiling). Say them to me instead. 

ANNE — They are very wifely. (She sits down.) 

LaTIMER — But think what good practice. 

ANNE — (smiling). Very well. (At the cups) Tea 
or coffee, darling? 

LATIMER — Oh, no, that will never do. You know by 
now that J always have coffee —half milk and three 
lumps of sugar. 

ANNE — Of course. How silly of me! (She pours 
out the coffee.) 

LATIMER — (taking the covers off the dishes). Ome- 
lette — fish — kidney and bacon? 

ANNE — Now you're forgetting. 

LATIMER — (putting back the covers). No, I’m re- 
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membering. Toast and marmalade — isn’t that right? 

ANNE — Quite right, dear. 

LATIMER — (to himself). I knew she would like mar- 
malade. No wonder that Leonard ran away with her. 
(He puts the toast and marmalade close to her.) 

ANNE — Your coffee, darling. 

Latimer — Thank you, my love. “My love” is very 
connubial, I think. 

AnneE — Delightfully so. Do go on. 

Latimer — Er —I am sorry to see in the paper this 
morning — which I glanced at, my precious, before you 
came dewn — How do you like “ my precious ”? 

ANNE — Wonderfully life-like. Are you sure you 
haven’t been married before? 

LATIMER — Only once. Eustasia. You had not for- 
gotten Eustasia? 

AnnE —I am afraid I had. In fact, I had forgotten 
for the moment that you were being Leonard. 

LaTIMER — (bowing). Thank you. I could wish no 
better compliment. 

ANNE — (laughing, in spite of herself). Oh, you’re 
too absurd! 

LATIMER — (in Leonard’s manner). Of course, I don’t 
wish to say anything against Eustasia — 

ANNE— My dear Leonard, I—I really think we 
might leave your first wife out of it. 

LatTIMER — Yes, you want to get that off pat. You'll 
have to say that a good deal, I expect. Well, to resume. 
I am sorry to see in the paper this morning that Beelze- 
bub, upon whom I laid my shirt for the two-thirty race 
at Newmarket yesterday — and incidentally your shirt, 
too, darling — came in last, some five minutes after the 
others had finished the course. Tut, tut, how annoying! 

ANNE — Oh, my poor darling! 

LaTIMER — The word “ poor” is well chosen. We 
are ruined, 

ANNE — At least, let me share your ruin with you. 
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LATIMER — No, we are not ruined. Pass the toast. I 
can always refuse to pay my gambling debts. 

Anne — Oh, my love, I thought you were a man of 
honor! 

LaTIMER—So I am. Then I shall write my auto- 
biography instead. 

ANNE — You know what I want you to do, Leonard? 

LatimMER— No. I have forgotten. 

ANNE — (seriously). I should like to see you in the 
House of Lords, taking your rightful place as a leader 
of men, making great speeches. 

Latimer — My dear Anne, I may be a peer, but I am 
not a dashed politician. 

ANNE — (wistfully). I wish you were, Leonard. 

LaTIMER — (himself). I will be anything you like, 
Anne. (Latimer leans towards her, half-serious, half- 
mocking.) 

ANNE — (with a little laugh). How absurd you are! 
Some more coffee? 

LATIMER — (passing his cup). To which I answer 
“A little more milk.” Do you realize that this goes on 
for fifty years? 

ANNE — Well, and why not? 

LaTIMER — Fifty years, a solemn thought. But do 
not let it mar our pleasure in the meal that we are 
having together now. Let us continue to talk gaily 
together. 


And they do. They tell each other of the dreams each 
is supposed to have had. Anne’s dream was of her ex- 
periences in running away with Leonard and of their 
being stopped by a strange man living in a mysterious 
house. It was only a dream, she is sure of that, and 
now that she is awake, she and Leonard will be allowed 
to go on as they planned. 


Latimer — There’s no accounting for dreams. I had 
an absurd one, too, last night. 
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ANNE — What was it? 


Latimer — A lonely house. Father and daughter liv- . 


ing together. Father, old, selfish, absorbed in his work. 
Daughter, left to herself; her only companions, books; 
knowing nothing of the world. A man comes into her 
life; the first. He makes much of her. It is a new 
experience for the daughter. She is grateful to him, so 
grateful; so very proud that she means anything to 
him. He tells her when it is too late that he is married; 
talks of an impossible wife; tells her that she is his real 
mate. Let her come with him and see something of the 
world which she has never known. . She comes — dear 
me, what silly things one dreams! 

Anne — Absurd things. When can we have the car? 

LaTIMER — The car? 

ANNE — Leonard’s car. 

LaTIMER — You wish to continue the adventure? 

ANNE — Why not? 

Latimer — Dear, dear! What a pity! (Looking at 
his watch) In twenty-five minutes? 

ANNE — That will do nicely, thank you. 

LATIMER — We must let Leonard have a little break- 
fast first, if he is to cross the channel today. (He gets 
up) In twenty-five minutes, then. 

ANNE — (half holding out her hand). I shall see you 
again? 

LatIMER — (bending and kissing it). If only to wish 
you God-speed. 


: Anne is in the garden when Leonard comes down. 

He is in a dirty, rather disreputable, once white, bath- 
gown. His hair is unbrushed, his cheeks, the cheeks of 
a dark man— unshaved and blue. He has a horrible 
pair of bedroom slippers on his feet, above which not 
only his socks, but almost a hint of pantaloons may be 
seen on the way to the dressing gown.” 

Leonard is quite miserable. He has caught a terrible 
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cold in the damnedest, draughtiest room he ever had tried 
to sleep in, and to top everything else, the loss of the 
luggage and all, Joseph had accidentally dropped his 
only available suit of clothes in the bathtub. It is 
Leonard’s private opinion that Joseph ought to be shot. 
Mr. Latimer is quite distressed at the news, or says he 
is. Of course he will do everything he can, but — 

Anne has finished her walk in the garden. She is a 
little startled at Leonard’s appearance, and plainly wor- 
ried about his cold —it is the first cold Leonard has 
ever had and he makes rather a show of trying to sneeze 
naturally. He manages, however, to eat a very good 
breakfast — a disgustingly hearty breakfast, it seems to 
Anne, who never takes more than toast and marmalade. 
But finally he appears to have finished and has extracted 
from his mouth the last of the fishbones that have been 
worrying him. 

Then Anne, with studied patience, seeks to turn his 
mind back to their present problem. The car will be 
there, she tells him, in a quarter of an hour and he has, 
she judges, quite a lot to do if he is to be ready for it. 


Leonarp — B-but I can’t possibly go like this. 
ANNE — No, that’s what I say. . 
LEonaRD — I mean I haven’t got any luggage for one 
thing — and with a cold like this, I’m not at all sure — 
ANNE — You've lost your luggage? 
Lronarp — Apparently it was left behind by — 
ANNE — (with anger). You let yourself be tricked 
and humiliated by this Mr. Latimer, you let me be 
humiliated, and then when I say that whatever happens 
I won't be humiliated, you— you lose your luggage! 
Leonarp — I didn’t lose it. It just happens to be lost. 
AnnE — And you catch a cold! 
Leonarp —I/ didn’t catch it. It caught me. 
AnnE — The —the humiliation of it! And what do 
you propose to do now? 
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Leonarp — As soon as my luggage turns up and I am 
well enough to travel — 

ANNE — Meanwhile, you accept this man’s hospital- 
NUN peas 

BicoNann Selle des protest. (Helping himself from 
the dish) I shall keep a careful account of everything 
that we have here — 

ANNE — Well, that’s your third kidney; you’d better 
make a note of it. 

Leonarp — (with dignity). As it happens, I was 
helping myself to a little more bacon — as I say, I shall 
keep a careful account, and send him a check for our 
board and lodging as soon as we have left his roof. 

ANNE — Oh! —I had some coffee and one slice of 
toast and a little marmalade, about a spoonful. And a 
cup of tea and two thin slices of bread and butter up- 
stairs. Oh, and I’ve had two baths. They’re extra, 
aren’t they? A hot one last night and a cold one this 
morning. I think that’s all, except supper last night, 
and you wouldn’t let me finish that, so I expect there'll 
be a reduction. You want a notebook with one of those 
little pencils in it. 

LEonaRD — (reproachfully). I say, Anne, look 
nere — 

ANNE — Do go on with your breakfast. 

Lronarp — You’re being awfully unfair. How can 
we possibly go now? Why, I haven’t even got a pair 
of trousers to put on. 

Ne Nouns not going to say you’ve lost those, 
too! 

Leonarp—(sulkily). It’s not my fault. That fel- 
low — whatsisname — 

ANNE — (wonderingly). What made you even think 
that you could take anybody to the south of France? 
Without any practice at all? If you had been taking an 
aunt to Hammersmith — well, you might have lost a 
bus or two— and your hat might have blown off — and 
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you would probably have found yourself at Hampstead 
the first two or three times — and your aunt would have 
stood up the whole way — but still, you might have got 
there eventually. I mean, it would be worth trying — 
if your aunt was very anxious to get to Hammersmith. 
But the south of France! My dear Leonard! It’s so 
audacious of you! 


Now Mr. Latimer arrives with his own shaving things 
for Leonard to use. Mr. Latimer thinks it would prob- 
ably be better for Leonard to shave in the reception 
room — there are plenty of mirrors about — rather than 
risk standing in another draught in his sleeping room. 
Leonard doesn’t think much of the idea, but perhaps it 
would be safer. And, they leave him to complete his 
toilet. He is hard at it when Eustasia’s Nicholas appears. 

Nicholas is sympathetic, but Leonard is irritable and 
they do not get along very well together until they dis- 
cover that they have much in common. They are fellow 
sufferers in this conspirator’s house. 


NicHoLas — You haven’t tumbled to it, yet? 

LEONARD — (not understanding). Tumbled to what? 

NicHo.tas — The fact that a week ago there were rea- 
sons why it was necessary for me to shave in the hall. 

LEonarD — You! — you don’t mean — 

NicHo.as — Yes, I do. 

Lreonarp — You lost your luggage? 

NIcHOLAS — Yes. 

LEeonarp — You woke up with a cold? 

NicHoLas — Yes — horrid, sneezing when you're all 
covered with soap. 

LEONARD — (excitedly). I say, that fellow — whatsis- 
name — didn’t drop your clothes in the bath? 

NicHoLas—Oh, rather—damned smart chap, Latimer! 

LEonarp — Damned scoundrel! 

NicHoLas — Oh, no. He’s quite right. One learns a 
lot down here. 
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Leonarp — I shall leave this house at once — as soon 
as I have shaved. 

NicwoLas — You still want to? (Leonard looks at 
him in surprise) Oh, well, you haven’t been here long 
enough, I suppose. 

LEonaRD — What do you mean? Don’t you want to 
any more? 

NicHoLas — Latimer’s quite right, you. know. One 
learns a lot down here. 

LEonarD — (shaving). What about the lady? 

NicHotas — That’s the devil of it. 

LEonarp — My dear fellow, as a man of honor, you’re 
bound to go on. 

NicHoLas — As a man of honor, ought I even to have 
started? 

Leonarp — (in the midst of lathering himself a sec- 
ond time). Curious creatures, women. 

NicHoLas — Amazing. 

Leonarp — It’s a life’s work in itself trying to under- 
stand ’em. And then you’re no further. 

NicHoxtas — A week told me all I wanted to know. 

LEONARD — They’re so unexpected. 

NicHoLas — So unreasonable. 

LEonaRD — What was it the poet said about them? 

NicHoLas — What didn’t he say? 

LeonarpD — No. You know the one I mean. How 
does it begin? —“O woman, in our hours of ease —” 

NicHoLas — “ Uncertain, coy and hard to please.” 

LEonarD — That’s it. Well, I grant you that — 

NicHoLas —Grant it me! I should think you do! 
They throw it at you with both hands. 

LEonaRD — But in the next two lines he misses the 
point altogether. When — what is it? “‘ When pain and 
anguish wring the brow —” 

NicHOLas — (with feeling). “A ministering angel, 
thou.” 

Leonarp — Yes, and it’s a lie. It’s simply a lie. 
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NicHotas— My dear fellow, it’s the truest thing 
anybody ever said. Only — only one gets too much of 
it. 

Leonarp — True? Nonsense. 

NicHoxas — Evidently you don’t know anything about 
women. 

LEONARD — (indignanily). I? —not know anything 
about women? 

NicHoxtas — Well, you said yourself just now that 
you didn’t. ; 

LEonarp — I never said — what I said — 

NicHoias — If you did not know anything about ’em 
you’d know that there’s nothing they like more than do- 
ing the ministering angel business. 

LEonarpD — Ministering angel? 

NicHoLas—“Won’t you have a little more of this, 
and won’t you have a little more of that, and how is the 
poor cold today, and —” 
elie ap really think that women talk like 
that? 

NicHoLas — How else do you think they talk? 

Lronarp — My dear fellow! Why, I mean, just take 
my own case as an example. Here am I, with a very 
nasty cold, the first I’ve ever had in my life. I sit down 
to a bit of breakfast — not wanting it particularly, but 
feeling that, for the sake of my health, I ought to try 
and eat something. And what happens. 

LATIMER — (entering unobserved and trying to guess 
the answer). You eat too much. 

LEONARD — (turning around angrily). Ah, so it’s 
you! You have come just in time, Mr. Latimer. I 
propose to leave your house at once. 

LATIMER — (surprised). Not like that? Not with a 
little bit of soap just behind the ear? (Leonard hastily 
wipes it) The other ear. (Leonard wipes that one) 
That’s right. 

LEonaRD — At once, sir. 
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NicHoLas — You’d better come with us. We're just 
going. 

Lreonarp — Thank you. 

LATIMER — Four of you. A nice little party. 

LEonarD — (as Anne enters). Anne, my dear, we are 
leaving the house at once. Are you ready? 

ANNE — ( looking from one to the other in surprise). 
But I’ve just taken my hat off. Besides, you can’t go 
like that? (Leonard hastily wipes his ear again.) 

LATIMER — No, no. She means the costume this time. 

LreonarpD—Mr. Latimer, I insist on having my clothes 
restored to me. 

LATIMER — Wet or dry, you shall have them. 

ANNE—But— 

Eustasta — (from outside). Nich—o—las! 

NicHoLas — (gloomily). Hello! 

Eustasta — Where — are — you? 

NicHoLas — Here! 

Eustasia — (entering). Are you ready, darling? 
(She stops on seeing them all and looks from one to 
the other. She sees her husband) Leonard! 

NicuoLas — (understanding). Leonard! 

Lronarp — Eustasia! 

ANNE — Eustasia! 


“They stare at each other open-mouthed —all but 
Mr. Latimer. His eyes on the ceiling, whistling a little 
tune to himself, Mr. Latimer walks — almost, you might 
say, dances — up and down, up and down behind them. 
‘I did this!’ he is saying to himself, ‘I did it!’ ” 


ACT Ill 


““We are just where we were,” explains the author, 
“except that Mr. Latimer has stopped his dance and is 
regarding his visitors benevolently. Their mouths are 
now Closed, but they have not said anything yet.” 
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Anne is the first to recover her wits. Someone, she 
thinks, might at least introduce her to Leonard’s wife. 
Goodness knows Leonard will never think of it. 

So Mr. Latimer gracefully accepts the assignment and 
the introductions are formally made and formally ac- 
knowledged — all except Leonard’s introduction to Nich- 
olas. It is Nicholas’ opinion that he and Leonard have 
met; that, in fact, they are already quite old friends. 


Lronarp —I repudiate the friendship. We met — 
under false pretenses. J —I— well, upon my word, I 
don’t know what to say. 

NicHotas — Then don’t say it, old boy. Here we all 
are, and we've got to make the best of it. 

Leonarp — I — I — a — tish — 00! 

Eustasta — (alarmed). Leonard, you have a cold? 

NicuoLtas — A very nasty cold. 

ANNE — (coldly). It will be better when he has fin- 
ished his breakfast. 

LEonaRD — (hurt). I have finished my breakfast. A 
long time ago. 

Anne — I beg your pardon. (She indicates the towel 
around his neck) I misunderstood. 

Leonarp — (pulling it away). I’ve been shaving. 

Eustasta — But, Leonard, dear, I don’t understand. 
I’ve never known you ill before. 

LEonarp —I never have been ill before. But I am 
ill now. Very ill. And nobody minds. Nobody minds 
at all. This fellow Latimer invaygles me here — 

LATIMER — Inveegles. 

Leonarp —I shall pronounce it how I like. It is 
quite time I asserted myself. I have been too patient. 
You invaygle me here and purposely give me a cold. 
You (Pointing accusingly to Anne) are entirely unmoved 
by my sufferings, instead of which you make fun of the 
very simple breakfast which I had forced myself to eat. 
You (To Nicholas) run away with my wife, at a time 
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when I am ill and unable to protect her, and you (To 

Eustasia) — well, all I can say is that you surprise me, 
Eustasia, you surprise me. I didn’t think you had it in 
ou. 

: LATIMER — A masterly summing up of the case. Well, 
I hope you’re all ashamed of yourselves. 

Eustasia — But, Leonard, how rash of you to think 
of running away with a cold like this. (She goes up 
and comforts him) You must take care of yourself — 
Eustasia will take care of you, and get you well. Poor 
boy! He had a nasty, nasty cold, and nobody looked 
after him, Mr. Latimer, I shall want some mustard, and 
hot water and eucalyptus — 

Lronarp -— (to Anne). There you are! As soon as 
somebody who really understands illness comes on the 
scene, you see what happens. Mustard, eucalyptus — 
she has it all at her fingers’ ends. 

Dominic — (entering). Yes, sir? 

LaTIMER — A small mustard and water for his lord- 
ship. 

Eustasia — It’s to put his feet in, not to drink. 

LaTIMER — A large mustard and water. 


Kustasia soon has Leonard nice and comfy, and 
Leonard revels in the attentions that once were such a 
bore to him. Anne and Mr. Latimer look on amusedly, 
Nicholas sympathetically. Leonard resents both _atti- 
tudes, but there isn’t much he can do about either. 

With Leonard safely put away from the draughts back 
of a screen, and Anne gone to her room to pack, Nich- 
olas steals a chance to consult Mr. Latimer personally, 
as it were. Wouldn’t it be better for him (Nicholas) 
as a man of honor, to — er — withdraw? Nicholas in- 
quires. Of course, he is just as devoted to Eustasia as 
ever, but, under the circumstances, and in view of the 
still existing devotion between Kustasia and Leonard — 
wouldn’t it be better if he quietly disappeared? 
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Before Mr. Latimer can answer Anne reappears. She 
had gone to pack and intended leaving at once — but, 
there is a reason why she has now decided to remain, 
if Mr. Latimer doesn’t mind. Mind? Mr. Latimer is 
quite delighted. 

So Anne is drawn in to give her advice to Nicholas 
and she promptly decides against his going. He must 
not go, in fact. She, Anne, wants him to stay, which so 
pleases Nicholas that he decides straightway to stay. 
In fact, when Mr. Latimer finally collects them into a 
sort of family conference they all decide to stay, for 
the present, at least. Eustasia feels she must stay to 
look after Leonard. Anne must stay — well, because of 
something that is not yet quite clear. Nicholas must 
stay because Anne has asked him to so pointedly, and 
Leonard — well, at the moment Dominic and the staff 
are advancing with an assortment of mustard baths, 
plasters, eucalyptus, etc. which promise to keep Leonard 
busy for some days. On this scene of accepted circum- 
stances the curtain is lowered to indicate a passage of 
time. 

Three days later Anne calls Nicholas into the garden, 
and Nicholas responds with alacrity. They have been 
rather pleasant, these last three days. If Anne hasn’t 
actually flirted with Nicholas, she at least has been very 
nice to him, and his heart has been deeply affected, if 
not actually touched. Now it transpires that there was, 
as you might say, reason in Anne’s seeming madness. 
She must borrow one pound two and sixpence to pay 
her way home! And there is no one to whom she feels 
that she can appeal except Nicholas. He is such a kind, 
understanding, brotherly sort. 


ANNE — (ashamed). You see, I——I only have three 
and fourpence ha’penny. And it costs one pound five 
and tenpence to get home. (Jndignantly) Oh, it’s a 
shame the way men always pay for us, and then when 
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we really want money we haven’t got any. But I will 
pay you back on Sunday. I have some money at home; 
I meant to have brought it. 

NicuoLas — But — but why do you suddenly — 

ANNE — Suddenly? I’ve been wanting it ever since 
that first morning. I went upstairs to get my hat, mean- 
ing to walk straight out of the house — and then I looked 
in my purse and found — (Pathetically) three and four- 
pence ha’penny. What was I to do? 

NicHoLtas—Anyone would have lent you anything. 

ANNE — (coldly). Leonard, for instance? 

NicHoLas — (thoughtfully). Well—no—no. You 
couldn’t very well have touched Leonard. But Latimer— 

ANNE — (scornfully). Mr. Latimer! The man who 
had brought us here, locked us up here, and started 
playing Providence to us—I was to go on my knees to 
him and say “ Please, dear Mr. Latimer, would you lend 
me one pound two and sixpence, so that I may run away 
from your horrid house.” Really! 

NicHoLas — Well, you seem to have been pretty 
friendly with him these three days. 

AnneE — Naturally I am polite to a man when I am 
staying in his house. That’s a different thing. 

NicHoLas — As a matter-of-fact, Latimer has been 
jolly decent. Anyway, he has saved us both from making 
silly asses of ourselves. 

ANNE — (scornfully). And you think I am grateful 
to him for that? Doesn’t any man understand any 
woman? 

NicHOLAS — (annoyed). Are you suggesting that I 
don’t understand women? 

ANNE — I’m suggesting that you should lend me one 
pound two shillings and sixpence. 

NicHoLas — (sulkily, feeling in his pockets). Of 
course, if you’re in such a confounded hurry to get 
away from here — do you mind all silver? 

ANNE — Not at all. 
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So the loan is effected, though with a further show of 
reluctance on Nicholas’ part. It is disappointing to 
find the lady you thought was falling in love with you 
was only paving the way for a loan! However, that’s 
that, and Nicholas is a pretty fair sport. 

Now we have Leonard and Eustasia. Leonard is quite 
fit again, but Eustasia is not taking any chances. His 
temperature is up again today and he must be careful. 
She thinks, perhaps, after he is nice and comfy again 
she will sit and talk with him, quietly. Or read to him? 
Which would Leonard prefer? Leonard isn’t quite sure, 
but he believes he would prefer the reading. So Eus- 
tasia gets her book and proceeds “in her reading-aloud 
voice ” with a chapter on “the sandy deserts of Arabia 
and Africa.” 

“It’s very nicely written,” Eustasia agrees, after read- 
ing for several minutes (She is obliged to stop occasion- 
ally to be sure that Leonard is still awake), “but I don’t 
think it is very exciting. I don’t think Mr. Latimer has 
a very good taste in books. I asked him to recommend 
me something really interesting to read aloud, and he 
said the two most interesting books he knew were Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution and — and (Looking at cover) 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire! Fancy! There are four vol- 
umes of it and six hundred pages in a volume. We’re 
at page nineteen now.” 

Nicholas interrupts them. He is still inclined to be 
patronizingly sympathetic. It was Carlyle that Eustasia 
read to him. And he found it topping. Leonard should 
try that — when he has finished Gibbon’s.... 

Now Eustasia has gone to dress and Nicholas and 
Leonard are alone. 


NicHoLas — (after a pause). Curious creatures, 
women. 

LEonarp — Amazing. 

NicHoLas — They’re so unexpected. 
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Leonard — So unreasonable. 

NicHoLas — Yes — 

LEONARD — (suddenly). I hate England at this time 

of year. 

NicHoLas — So do I. 

LreonarpD — Do you go south as a rule? 

Nicuotas — As a rule. 

LEonarD — Monte? 

NicHortas — Sometimes. I half thought of Nice this 
ear. 

; Leonarp — Not bad. I think I prefer Cannes myself. 

NicHoLas — There’s not much in it. 

Lronarp — No — (After a pause) Between ourselves, 
you know — quite between ourselves — I’m about fed 
up with women. 

NicHotas — Absolutely. 

LEONARD — You are, too? 

NicHoLas — Rather, I should think so. 

LEONARD — They’re so dashed unreasonable. 
NicHoLas — So unexpected. 

LeonarpD — (suddenly). Had you booked your 
rooms? 

NicHotas — At Nice? Yes. 

LronarD — So had I. 

NicHoLas — At Cannes? 

LEeonarpD — Yes —I say, what about it? 

NicHoLas — Do you mean— (He waves a hand at 
the door.) 

Lronarp — Yes. 

NicHotas — Evaporating? 

Lronarp — Yes. Quite quietly, you know. 

NicHoLas — Without ostentation? 

LEonaRD — That’s it. 

NicHoLtas — It’s rather a scheme. And then we 
shouldn’t waste the rooms. At least, only one set of 
them. Ill tell you what. Tl toss you whether we go 
to Nice or Cannes. 
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Lreonarp — Right. (He takes out a coin and tosses.) 

NrcHoLas — Tails — ; 

Lronarp — (uncovering the coin). Heads! Do you 
mind coming to Cannes? 

NrcHoLas — Just as soon, really. When shall we go? 
Tomorrow? 

Leonarp — Mightn’t get a chance tomorrow. Why not 
tonight? It seems a pity to waste the opportunity. 

NicHLas— You mean while Eustasia’s dressing? 

Lronarp — Yes. Sleep the night at Dover and cross 
tomorrow morning. 


Nicholas doubts that they can bring it off. Eustasia 
is bound to be after them like a bird. She’s not one to 
be put off when she has got somebody ill to look after. 

So they call Mr. Latimer in as a sort of advisory 
counsel. He agrees that their plan is a good one, but — 
Suddenly Mr. Latimer has an inspiration. It might be 
arranged if they could find someone else who would 
agree to be ill and thus keep Eustasia occupied! Per- 
haps Dominic would help them out! But Dominic po- 
litely declines. He even refuses to be bribed. So there 
is nothing else to do — Mr. Latimer must sacrifice him- 
self. He is somewhat influenced in this decision by the 
thought that if Eustasia goes Anne will go, too, and he 
doesn’t want Anne to go. So he agrees to have some- 
thing — a sprained ankle, perhaps. He might try some- 
thing stomachic, as Dominic suggests, but that would 
interfere more or less seriously with his customary habits 
at meal time. So he compromises on neuralgia, and is 
stretched his full length on the couch, moaning audibly 
when — Anne enters. He had expected Eustasia. 

Anna has her hat on and carries her bag. She is at 
the door before she hears Mr. Latimer’s signals of dis- 
tress. Then she comes promptly back to investigate. 
She is quite distressed, naturally. She knows something 
about neuralgia, too. Her father had suffered at times, 
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and she had often helped him by rubbing his head. 
Perhaps — 

Mr. Latimer is sure that is the very treatment necessary. 
So Anne takes off her gloves and gently passes the tips 
of her fingers over Mr. Latimer’s forehead. He finds the 
treatment most efficacious. 


LatiMER — Why do you wear a hat on your chin? 
(She laughs) Why do you wear a hat, Anne? 

ANNE — I was going away. 

LATIMER — Without saying good-bye? 

ANNE — (ashamed). I—lI think so. 

LATIMER — Everybody is going away. 

ANNE — Who? 

LatrmeR—Nicholas—and Leonard. 

AwnnE — Nicholas? Oh! And I owe him one pound 
two and sixpence (She has drawn her hands away in 
her surprise.) 

LATIMER — (groaning). Ough! 

ANNE — What is it? 

LATIMER — (touching his forehead). A sudden 
twinge. (She goes on with the treatment) Ah! How 
different! 

ANNE — Can you give me his address? I must send 
him the money. 

LatimER — Why is Nicholas going away? 

AnnE —I don’t know. (With a little smile) Unless 
because he thought he was falling in love with me. 

LatimMeR —I expect he was. 

ANNE — In three days? 

Latimer — It can be done in three hours, Anne. 


They are silent for a moment, and then a slight stir- 
ring back of them causes Anne to turn halfway round. 
It is Leonard and Nicholas quietly creeping out the 
front door. 


ANNE — What was it? Was it — 
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LaTIMER — An episode in your life. Over, buried, 
forgotten — 

ANNE — (softly). Thank you. (Suddenly with emo- 
tion) Oh, I do thank you! 

LaTIMER —I have forgotten what you are thanking 
me for. 

Dominic — (comes in, and stops suddenly on seeing 
them). Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. (Anne looks round 
suddenly.) 

LaTimMER-—Go on, Anne. (Happily) I am having 
neuralgia, Dominic. 

Dominic — Yes, sir. A stubborn complaint, as I have 
heard, sir. 

LATIMER — Miss Anne is making me well — what did 
you want, Dominic? 

Dominic — Her ladyship says will you please excuse 
her if she is not at dinner tonight? 

LATIMER — (to Anne). Shall we excuse her if she is 
not at dinner tonight? (Anne’s eyes say that she thinks 
they might.) 

Dominic — The fact is, sir, that Joseph is taken ill 
suddenly, and — 

LATIMER — (to himself). I never thought of Joseph! 

ANNE — Oh, poor Joseph! What is it? 

Dominic — A trifling affection of the throat, but ne- 
cessitating careful attention, her ladyship says. 

LaTIMER — Please tell her ladyship how very much 
I thank her for looking after Joseph — and tell Joseph 
how very sorry I am for him. 

Dominic — Yes, sir. 

LATIMER — You can’t go now, Anne. You will have 
to stay and chaperon Eustasia and me. (She laughs) 
Take your hat off just to show that you are staying. (She 
begins) Joseph’s illness will probably be a lingering 
one, and you can’t keep your hat on all the time. (She 
takes it off.) 

ANNE — You are making me your prisoner again? 
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LaTIMER — I can’t let you go. 

AnnE — (softly). I am not sure that I want to go. 

LatTIMER — (timidly). Could you possibly pretend 
that I didn’t hear that the first time, and — and just say 
it again? 

Anne — (shyly). I am not sure that I want to go. 

LATIMER — (happily). She did say it. (They are 
silent, thinking their own happy thoughts. Suddenly the 
bell rings.) 

LATIMER — (sitting up with a stars). Good Lord! 

ANNE — What is it? 

Latimer — Another couple arriving. I’d absolutely 
forgotten. 

ANNE — Oh! (Dominic comes in.) 

LATIMER — (entreatingly). Dominic —! 

Dominic —I quite understand, sir. (He opens the 
door. Latimer and Anne wait anxiously.) 

A Voice Outsip—E — Oh — er — is this an hotel? My 
chauffeur said — we’ve had an accident — 

Dominic — He was quite correct, sir. This is a sort 
of hotel. But it’s closed just now, sir— (He glances 
round at Latimer and Anne, and then back again) pend- 
ing a change in the management. 


“ He shuts and bolts the door, then draws the curtains. 
There is an air of finality about it.” 


The curtain falls 


“ AMBUSH ” 
A Drama in Three Acis 


By ArtHur RICHMAN 


SOME one asked Arthur Richman, following the 
Theater Guild’s production of “ Ambush,” where such a 
family and home as he has written this play around 
could be found. “In Jersey City,” he answered, from 
which statement grew the story that he had actually taken 
the experiences of a Jersey City family as the basis of 
his drama. Being a probable story it was difficult to 
stop it spreading. 

Mr. Richman was later at some pains to explain, 
however, that he merely meant to say that he had seen 
in Jersey City and a dozen other suburban centers such 
homes and characters as he visualized for his own guid- 
ance during the writing of “Ambush.” The story, if 
not typical, is at least possible in practically any envi- 
ronment, though it belongs more particularly to the 
bigger cities. Where poverty and temptation flourish, 
there drama is also abundantly fruitful. 

“Ambush” was one of the early-season productions of 
the Theater Guild, being preduced at the Garrick, Octo- 
ber 10, 1921. It was played there until November 26, 
and then transferred to the Belmont, where it continued 
for several weeks. 

This particular section of life concerns the Nichols 
family — Walter, Harriet, his wife, and Margaret, his 
daughter. Walter Nichols “is forty-five, but looks older. 
He is of medium height and slim, but his face is thickly 
lined and his hair is beginning to turn gray. He looks 
the typical clerk. There is something gentle, almost 
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benevolent, about Walter. Life for him has been a | 
continual struggle, but it has bred in him no bitterness. 
He is quiet, well-mannered, very considerate, a little too _ 
deferential; and while others have passed him in the | 
race for financial success he has watched them with no 
envy. His own aim has been to keep his character un- 
tarnished and to see his wife and daughter shape their 
lives in accordance with the accepted conventional code.” 

Harriet Nichols, on the other hand, a few years 
younger than her husband, “is a woman accustomed to 
doing her own housework and shows the effects of it. — 
She has performed her duties faithfully but grudgingly, 
and year by year little bitternesses have piled up in her 
heart, corroding the illusions that once dwelt there. If 
she had a sense of humor it has mostly disappeared; 
what remains is a dull cynicism. Her condition differs 
from her husband’s as the condition of a person who 
has no inner resources will always differ from the condi- 
tion of one who has. She has seen glimmers of her 
husband’s personality without ever comprehending what 
she saw. ... As a matter-of-fact, the natural dignity 
of his character and the innate refinement of his speech 
and manner have bred in her a vague respect for his 
feelings, mixed with resentment for his aloofness.” 

The Nichols are living not in, but near, Jersey City. 
Their home is extremely modest and a little shabby, 
but neatly kept. In the living room, which serves also 
as the dining room, the evening meal has just been 
finished and Harriet Nichols is clearing away the dishes, 
while Walter lingers over his coffee. Upstairs the 
daughter, Margaret, is dressing. She is going automobil- 
ing with a Mr. Kraigne, who lives over Morristown way. 
Mrs. Nichols supplies these details with a suggestion in 
her tone that she is a little proud of Margaret’s friends. 
She is explaining to Harry Gleason, who has called to 
oe Margaret, why he will have to wait for her to come 

own. 
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This is the first time young Mr. Gleason has called 
in two or three weeks, which suggests to Walter that he 
and Margaret may have quarreled. It is evident that 
they have, though Gleason would put it another way. 
He smiles, for instance, when Walter tells him that not 
only is Margaret still working in New York, but doing 
very well. “ You seem surprised; did you expect Mar- 
garet to lose her position?” demands Walter. “ Not lose 
it,” replies Harry. “But when people outgrow their 
friends they sometimes feel too big for their jobs, too.” 

As a matter of fact it is Harry Gleason’s private opin- 
ion that Margaret has quit being his girl because she 
had rather go around with men who can spend more 
money on her, and his pride is severely bruised. It 
makes him look foolish. The way it used to be he and 
Margaret were seen together a lot. Now, when people 
ask him where she is he doesn’t know what to say. 

Margaret comes down a moment later. “‘ She is twenty 
and very pretty. Her clothes are inexpensive, but in the 
prevailing fashion. She is more her mother’s daughter 
than her father’s. She resents the fate that compels her 
to live in a middle-class environment and she keeps 
before her the picture of a more luxurious life to come. 
Her manner and voice are sweet and gentle; it is only at 
certain moments that either takes on any hardness.” 

Her attitude toward her caller is intimate, but not 
cordial. She knows what is in his mind even before he 
releases it. He has come, first, to protest that she isn’t 
treating him right, and, second, to ask her if she wouldn’t 
like to go to the movies, or something. They go out on 
the porch to finish their argument. 

What Harry has said about Margaret’s seeming to 
prefer the society of rich people recently worries Walter. 
He, too, has noticed that his daughter’s ideas are chang- 
ing. And tonight, after he has turned his weekly pay 
envelope over to his wife, and listened patiently to her 
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regret that it is not more, and offered his set argument 
that while they are not so well off as some they are 
much better off than others; and after he has listened 
to her enthusiastic report of how well their friends, 
the Jennisons, are doing, permitting them to have a new 
automobile and other luxuries, and suffered the familiar 
observation that caring about character and principles 
never got a man anywhere—after his customary eve- 
ning interlude has been taken care of Walter takes it 
upon himself to speak to Harriet about their daughter. 


WaLTER — I’m worried about Margaret. 

Harriet — What’s the matter with Margaret? 

WaLTeER — Some things Harry said that you didn’t 
hear — they’re partly true. 

Harriet — What did he say? 

WaLTER — He feels that Margaret cares to know only 
people of wealth. That’s what I understand him to 
mean. 

Harriet — Why do you take stock in what he says? 
He likes Margaret and he hates having her go with 
anybody else. 

WALTER — I seemed to notice the same thing in her, 
myself. 

Harriet — That she only cares about people with 
money? I guess three-quarters of the world is like that. 


e ° ° ° e e 


Harry — (as he and Margaret come in). Well, I 
haven’t got one. 

MarcareT — (smiling). No, Harry, I know you 
haven’t. 

Harry —If you’re going to change your friends on 
account of money and automobiles, it’s your own busi- 
ness. 2 

Marcaret — Harry, you talk like a fool! 

Harry —I may talk like one, but that don’t mean 
that I am one. 
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Marcaret — If it comes to that, I’ve a right to choose 
my friends wherever I feel like it. It’s nothing against 
a man to be rich. 

Harry — All right. I thought I’'d save you some 
trouble, that’s all. Some o’ the people around here 
are beginning to talk. 

MarcGaretT — Let them talk, what do I care? 

Harry — Oh, I know. It’s none o’ my business., And 
if I didn’t think so much of your mother and father, I 
wouldn’t say anything about it. 

WALTER — Harry, I’m surprised that you should take 
this tone to Margaret. 

MarcareT — He’s mad because I won’t go out with 
him. (Yo Harry) Well, I won’t. Not only tonight, 
but I won’t go out with you any other night either. You 
don’t need to come around here and you don’t need to 
call me up. 

Harry — You needn’t take it like that. Maybe I got 
too fresh. I apologize. (She makes an impatient ges- 
ture) I can’t do any more than that. 

Marcaret — (takes gloves from sewing table). Better 
hurry if you’re going to play fool — your friends’ll be 
waiting for you. 


To this suggestion Harry makes no reply. He jams 
his hat down on his head and flounces angrily out of 
the house. Walter is sorry. They used to be such good 
friends, Margaret and Harry! It is hard for Margaret 
to believe. When she sees him now she can’t understand 
how she ever stood him. He’s a common little sneak. 
That’s what he is. What business is it of his, or any- 
body’s, whom she goes with — or where? 

It matters a good deal to Margaret’s father. He is 
even interested in knowing where she is going tonight, 
how many there are to be in the party, and what time 
she expects to get home — 


Marcaret — (angrily). For hcaven’s sake, stop ask- 
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ing questions!! (Walter starts to speak) 1 know what 
you're going to say — it’s only your love for me. But 
I’m nearly twenty, Dad, and for two years I’ve been 
working in New York. I think I’m entitled to do as I 
please, once in a while! 

WaLTeR — (gently). I meant nothing by my ques- 
tions. It’s natural that I should want to know what you 
do and who your friends are. Your mother feels the 
same way about it, I’m sure. 

Harriet —No, I don’t. Leastways, I don’t ask 
questions. 

WALTER — There’s only one thing, Margaret. When 
you stay out late I worry. (Margaret starts to speak) 
I can’t help it— I’m made like that. Last Tuesday — 

Marcaret — Have I got to hear about that again? 

WaLTER —I am merely asking you, dear, please not 
to stay out too late again. You were late at the office 
twice last week — you told me so yourself — and that’s 
a mistake. Now, am I forgiven? 


Walter is forgiven, but not with much enthusiasm. 
He is rather a trial to his family. He is always making 
mountains out of the most insignificant molehills. Hardly 
has he finished explaining his attitude about the pro- 
posed automobile ride than he notices a handsome brace- 
let Margaret is wearing and is in trouble again. It’s 
nothing, Margaret assures him. Nothing but imitation 
jewelry. She bought it for herself and it is so silly of 
him to object to her wearing it. What if it is imitation? 
What does it matter what people think? 

But Walter is determined to carry his point and 
demands that the bracelet be left at home and that it be 
returned to the store from which it was purchased the 
following day. Pretending to be what you are not is 
vulgar, insists Walter. Then everybody is vulgar, re- 
plies his wife. But, though both his wife and his 
daughter are against him, he carries the day and retains 
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the bracelet, not without seriously straining Margaret’s 
patience, however. She knows he means well, and she 
knows that it is natural for a father to want everyone to 
honor and respect his daughter — but she is pretty mad, 
just the same. Even when Walter reminds her of the ten 
thousand dollars in bonds that he is saving for her as a 
marriage gift, sacrificing everything to keep the sum 
intact from the day his brother had left it to him, she 
is no more than perfunctorily forgiving. But she makes 
the best of an unpleasant situation. 

And then the Jennisons come. Seymour Jennison “ is 
the same age as Walter, an aggressive, opinionated, loud- 
talking man of the salesman type. His wife, short and 
stout, is far more wholesome, but has been trained to 
“back up’ her husband in all he says and does. His 
method is to appeal to her for corroboration whenever 
he finds it expedient and she never fails him. Although 
he does not know it, some of his bizarre methods cause 
her real agony.” 

Seymour used to be a jewelry salesman, but at the 
moment he is a promoter. Magnificus Oil, he is willing 
to inform the world, is not only about to make his for- 
tune, but the fortunes of many other fine, far-seeing, 
courageous men. It has, we assume, already helped 
Seymour in the purchase of a handsome six-cylinder 
car — and a liveried chauffeur. 

SEYMOUR — (chewing off end of a cigar as he goes 
on talking). Some people call it “luck” the way I got 
into this thing But it ain’t luck— it’s grasping an 
opportunity. I saw from the prospectus that the prop- 
erty they owned was one o’ the most valuable oil- 
producing properties in the country. Remember, Julia, 
how I came home and said so? (Mrs. Jennison nods) 
And I knew that with intelligent direction the output 
could be increased and increased and increased until — 
it’s tremendous —tremendous! In heaven’s name, Wal- 
ter Nichols, why don’t you take a chance? 
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Water — (slowly, ill at ease). I’m a conservative, 
Seymour. 

SeEYMourR — Pah! 

Water — Besides, what have I got to take chances 
with? Even if I wanted to, I mean. 

SeyMour — Enough for a starter. What did J have? 
Only Julia’s money and there wasn’t much of that. But 
Julia had courage. (In his enthusiasm he leans over 
and slaps his wife’s back. She winces, but says nothing) 
Courage! That’s what is needed in modern life. Look 
at the successful men we know. Look at your boss, 
L. A. Preston. Where would he be if he didn’t have 
courage? Or the fellow Margaret works for — what’s 
his name? Good heavens! You’re not going to spend 
your whole life like this, are you? 

WaLTER — What’s the matter with this? 

SEYMouR — What’s the matter with it? Why it’s awful. 

WALTER — (warmly). It’s been good enough for you 
these last fifteen years. 

SEYMOUR — (sings). “It may be for years. But it 
wont’t be forever.” (Laughs) No, sir! That’s the point, 
I wasn’t satisfied, I said. Here’s a chance —the chance 
of my lifetime, perhaps. Opportunity comes once to 
every man, and my judgment tells me Magnificus Oil 
can’t go wrong.” So what did I do? I took Julia’s 
money and invested it! 


And that is exactly what Walter should do. He should 
invest in Magnificus Oil. He owes it to Harriet. He 
owes it to Margaret. He owes it to himself to have some 
ambition. Walter insists that he is ambitious, but his 
ambitions are of a different kind. He doesn’t believe 
in speculations and, besides, he doesn’t enjoy being put 
in a bad light before his women folk. And it only makes 
them more resentful to hear— 

Seymour is inclined to laugh at this argument, but a 
new idea strikes him. He thinks he will buy the house 
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Walter is living in. There is almost sure to be a rise in 
property values in that neighborhood, and he might as 
well be in on it. Of course, Seymour himself expects to — 
move over to Riverside Drive as soon as Mrs. Jennison 
can find an apartment to suit them. But he will still be 
interested in the old neighborhood — 

Alan Kraigne has called for Margaret. He is a “good 
looking, well dressed youth of twenty-four, breezy and 
likable, with easy manners and a cheerful disposition.” 
Everybody is pleased to meet Mr. Kraigne, including the 
Jennisons. Seymour thinks perhaps they will drive over 
to Morristown Sunday and look up the Kraigne estate. 


WALTER — I’ve seen you before, Mr. Kraigne. 

ALAN — Really; where? 

WaLTeR — I work at Preston’s. I’ve seen you in Mr. 
Preston’s office. 

ALAN — I’ve been there on business. (Laughs) They 
trust me to carry messages. I don’t recall — 

WaLTER — You wouldn’t be likely to remember me. 
(Playing with Margaret’s gloves) I’m one of the clerks. 


‘ But I know your father — he usually stops and chats with 


me when he’s in the office. I’ve been there seventeen 
years. 


Margaret and young Kraigne are gone now, and Walter 
and Harriet are alone. It is time for a summing up of 
the events of the evening. 


WALTER — You think me a pretty queer fish, don’t 
you, Harriet? 

Harriet — When you've been living with a person for 
twenty-five years, you don’t think much about ’em one 
way or the other. 

WALTER — But there are times when you’re puzzled 
about me? When you can’t understand my reason for 
feeling as I do about things? 
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Harriet — You’re awfully old fashioned. 

Water —I thought you felt something of that sort, 
(Thoughtfully) When I was a young fellow I used to 
flatter myself that I had ideals. 

Harriet — We all have queer ideas when we're young. 

WaxtTER — (laughs). You’re not very complimentary 
— (Seriously) As we grow older, we gradually com- 
promise with our ideals. 

Harriet — (who has not heard). What? 

WALTER — The trouble with me is that I can’t shake 
off the ideas I used to have. 

Harriet — That’s what I said — you’re old fashioned. 

Water —I don’t think it’s that. It isn’t as though 
I took my ideas from my parents, and I’m certainly not 
narrow in my religious beliefs. What I hate is coarse- 
ness, anything that cheapens one. When I saw that 
bracelet on Margaret tonight, do you know the first 
thought that flashed through my mind? 

HarriET — To make her take it off, I suppose. ' 

WALTER — I’m ashamed of it. But for just a second 
I wondered if some man had given it to her. 

Harriet — Well, none did. Margaret talked to me 
about it the other day — But I think it’s a shame your 
not letting her wear it. 

WaLTER — Why? 

Harriet — You’re pushing the girl too far. She’s 
young and she’s pretty, if I do say it, and girls nowa- 
days believe in making the most out of their looks. It’s 
natural for her to feel out of place if she’s the only girl 
in a crowd who hasn’t got nice things. 

WaLTER — That’s it — that’s the danger of her associ- 
ating with people who can afford the things she can’t. 
I guess I’m an old fool. If it gives her pleasure, let her 
wear it. Ill give it back to her in the morning. 

Harriet — That’s more sensible. 

WaLTER — I’m going to turn over a new leaf. I’m 
going to give up being what you call old fashioned — 
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I call it “compromising with one’s principles.” Ive 
noticed that your ways get along a lot better with 
Margaret than mine do, so I’m going to pattern myself 
after you. Way down in your heart you have the same 
feelings about things as I have — Margaret’s welfare 
means as much to you as to me. 

Harriet — I’m glad you realize it. 


Walter’s reform does not include an agreement to in- 
vest Margaret’s $10,000 in Magnificus Oil, however. 
And even though Harriet urges him, and Seymour Jen- 
nison returns and tries to browbeat him into an agree- 
ment to buy the oil stock, he will not be moved. Every- 
body is going into it and everybody is going to be rich 
—but Walter is content. It is while he is showing 
Seymour his bonds and explaining that he had rather 
have four and a half per cent. interest on them and be 
sure of getting it than he would to have a whole lot 
of speculative stock and not be sure of it that Seymour 
catches sight of the bracelet Walter had taken away from 
Margaret earlier in the evening. 


SEYyMouR— Damned if I understand you. Walter. 
And I’m afraid you don’t understand your family. 
(Walter looks up sharply) Women are funny about 
some things — they don’t like a man to be too cautious. 
And nowadays — people ain’t so plain and simple as 
you’d have them. Here, let me ask you something. Why 
isn’t Margaret wearing this bracelet? 

WALTER — Oh, I had some idea that she oughtn’t. But 
I just told Harriet — 

SEyMouR —I knew it! She wants to wear it, don’t 
she? (Before Walter can reply). ’Course she does. 
Going out with a feller like Kraigne she wants to look 
as well as she can. And you won’t let her! Do you 
suppose she understands your reasons? I don’t know 
what they are myself. Or, say she does. Does she think 
they’re right? (Looks at bracelet.) 
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WaLtTeR — (with an embarrassed laugh). Don’t look 
at it, Seymour, it’s too ridiculous. 

SEYMouR — (examining it under the light). What's 
ridiculous about it? 

Water — Of course you know what it’s worth. 

SEeymour—I can’t guarantee to come nearer than 
two or three hundred, but the stones are very fine quality. 

Watter — (slowly, turning pale). Very — fine — 
quality? 

SEYMOUR — The stones. And the setting is a peach. 
It’s a new piece, isn’t it? 

WALTER — You're sure it’s very good? 

SEymMour — Of course—TI know jewelry. But you 
must know what it’s worth, if you bought it. (Returns 
bracelet to Walter.) 

WALTER — (quickly). Of course. (Replaces the 
bracelet, mechanically locking the box) | Seymour! 

SEYMOUR — What? 

WALTER — Will you do me a favor? Don’t mention 
the bracelet to Harriet or Margaret. You see, it only 
reminds them and causes trouble. 

SEYMouR—(dryly). It ought to. 

WALTER — You won’t mention it? (Harriet comes in 
with lemonade and glasses on tray. Mrs. Jennison pre- 
cedes her.) 

Harriet — Let’s go out on the porch — it’s cooler. 

SEYMouR — You bet! (Starts for the door.) 

WALTER — (pleadingly). Seymour! 

SEYMouR — Don’t be afraid, I won’t mention it. 


Seymour follows the lemonade to the porch. Walter 
stands at the table a moment, staring blankly, helplessly 
at the bracelet. He starts for the door as the curtain falls. 
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It is eleven o’clock the following morning. Margaret 
has not yet come in. Walter, trying to read the Sunday 
paper, is pale and nervous, his face gaunt with the look 
of a man who has not slept. He starts at every sound 
from the street. 

Harriet, too, is worried about Walter’s mussing up 
the room with his Sunday papers. So far as Margaret 
is concerned she is convinced she is all right. Probably 
she motored with Mr. Kraigne to Orange and spent the 
night with his girl cousin. She has often spoken of 
her. Perhaps she has tried to telephone this morning 
and couldn’t get the house or something. The service is 
often as bad as that. 

Walter insists that they should at least try to find out 
what has happened. There might have been an accident. 
He could call the Kraigne home and ask, casually, about 
young Alan. But Harriet insists he shall do nothing of 
the kind. Any ’phoning would be bound to look bad — 
as if he thought Alan and Margaret —even the thought 
of such a suspicion is horrible. Walter refuses to let 
his wife finish the sentence. 


Harriet — When she comes I suppose you'll lose 
your temper? 

Water — No— no. 

Harriet — Well, don’t. Margaret’s angry yet about 
the bracelet —I know the way she takes things — and 
there’s no use in you two quarreling. 

WALTER — (irying to speak lightly). How long ago 
did Margaret buy the bracelet? 

_ Harriet — (without looking at him). Two or three 
days ago. Thursday, I think. 

WALTER — You weren’t with her when she bought it? 

Harriet — You know I wasn’t in New York last week. 

WALTER — What was the first intimation you had of it? 

Harriet — What’s the sense of all this fuss? 
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WALTER — I was just wondering. Can you remember? 

Harriet — (impatiently). Yes, I remember very 
well — one day — Tuesday or Wednesday — she told me 
she’d seen an imitation bracelet she’d like to have and 
that she’d saved enough money to buy it. I haven’t got 
the same ideas about things that you have and I know 
how young girls feel about having pretty things, so I 
told her to go ahead. On Thursday she showed it to 
me, and that’s all there is to it. (Walter goes to her. 
With a faint smile, he kisses her cheek) (Surprised) 
What’s that for? 

WALTER — You’re a good woman, Harriet. 

Harriet — It’s a funny time to tell me, now I’m forty- 
two years old. 


It is Harriet’s idea that they should get ready, if they | 
are going automobiling with the Jennisons, but Walter 
cannot think of leaving the house with Margaret away. 
He is surprised that Harriet can. As soon as Margaret 
comes he hopes to go upstairs and lie down. He feels 
pretty ragged. But he can’t get Margaret out of his 
mind. Is it a good thing — does Harriet think it is a 
good thing — for her to go with young Kraigne? And 
men of his type? | 

If she is to marry well, Harriet insists, she’s got to 
get out and meet people. She would never be satisfied 
to live as her father and mother do, or as their friends 
live. |But— Walter is persistent do men like Mr. 
Kraigne ever want to marry girls of Margaret’s station? 
Of course it has happened, but is it common? And has 
Margaret ever intimated that Alan Kraigne really does 
want to marry her? 

Harriet doesn’t answer directly ‘‘ There’s one thing 
certain,” she half shouts; “nobody’ll want to marry her 
if you spoil her disposition every time she goes out!” 

And then the Jennisons come with their car — and 
chauffeur. Little Mrs. Jennison wears an old coat and 
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veil, but Seymour is resplendent in a new outfit of the 
latest motor apparel. “ Everybody ready?” Everybody 
isn’t, quite. Walter isn’t going. Doesn’t feel well. Of 
. course, what Walter needs is fresh air, bawls Seymour, 
but if he’d rather stick at home perhaps Harriet better 
give him a dose of soothing syrup and let it go at that. 
Perhaps Margaret would like to go? 

They explain that Margaret spent the night at the home 
of a friend. They are just about to leave, with a parting 
shot or two at Walter, when Margaret comes quietly up 
the porch and into the room. Involuntarily Walter 
springs to meet her, but recovers control of himself. 
Harriet, her face tense with irritation diplomatically sends 
the others on to the car that the family may be alone. 
With the Jennisons gone she turns angrily upon her 
daughter. 


Harriet — You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

Marcaret — (on her dignity). Well, I’ll say that is a 
nice reception. 

Harriet — Where have you been? 

Marcaret — (lightly). At the LydalPs. 

Harriet — Who? 

Marcaret — Louise Lydall is Alan’s cousin — I’ve 
told you about her. We went there last evening and she 
persuaded me to spend the night. 

Harriet — Why didn’t you telephone? Your father 
and me up half the night, worrying! 

MarcGarET — You don’t look very bad. I didn’t tel- 
ephone because I couldn’t get the number. I called and 
called, but there was no answer. 

Harriet—I thought that was it. (Starts for the door.) 

MarcareT — Isn’t father going with you? 

Harriet —I don’t think so. (WALTER shakes his 
head.) 

MarcarET — (suddenly, as Harriet is at the door). 
Oh, mother — 
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Harriet — What? (She crosses swiftly and whispers 
to her mother. Harriet is seen to whisper in reply, then 
she speaks in her natural tone) I don’t blame you. _ 

Marcaret — (earnestly). Remember —I1 mean it! 

Harriet — (to Walter). Margaret’s afraid you’re 
going to make a fuss after I go. (Walter is silent.) 

Marcaret — Are you? ”Cause if you are, I’ll go out 
again. 

Water — Margaret dear, you musn’t talk like that. 

MarcareEt — Besides, Alan’s coming for me in the 
afternoon and we’re going out for dinner. I don’t want 
to look all nervous and unhappy. 

WAaALTER— (involuntarily). You're going out again! 

MarcaretT — (ugly). You see! Now, listen to me! 
If you’ve got any questions to ask, ask them now, because 
I intend to get some rest. 

WALTER — You were with Mr. Kraigne’s cousin who 
lives in Orange? 

Harriet —I thought that’s where she was. 

Marcaret — What about it? She insisted on my stay- 
ing there and I had every intention of phoning and telling 
you so. Well, I couldn’t—it wasn’t my fault. Alan 
had already gone and there was no way for me to get 
home. 

WALTER — All right, dear, all right! 

MarcarET — Anything more? 

Harriet — The poor girl did everything she could. 


There can be no rest for Walter, however, until he has 
had a talk with Margaret; until he knows that the gather- 
ing suspicions that assail him have no foundation in fact. 
He is gentle when he calls her, gentle when he insists 
that she shall come down, even though she is inclined to 
be defiant and refuses to answer so much as a single 
question. 

In the end he does know. He knows that Margaret 
frankly hates her home; that to her the only thing that 
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makes it bearable is the fact that she can get away from 
time to time and know something of a brighter life. 
He knows, too, that she had lied about the bracelet 
before and that she is lying to him again now, as she 
insists the first story was true; that the bracelet is an 
imitation and that she bought it out of her own savings. 


WaLTER —I know better, dear. The diamonds are 
real. 

Marcaret — Well, what if they are? Diamonds of 
poor quality are almost as cheap as imitations. 

WALTER — You couldn’t have possibly paid for it. 
(A pause, Margaret, pale and tense, is like an animal 
driven into a corner, ready to fight.) 

Marcaret — Now remember; if you drive me too far, 
I'll leave this house and never come back! 

WALTER —I’m not trying to hurt you — oh darling, 
can’t you see I’m trying to help you? (She starts for 
the stairs) | There’s no use in your running away — 
I’ll follow you and wait. (She is undecided) 1 must 
understand this, because, if I don’t, I’1l never have another 
peaceful hour. I only want it settled now — between 
us—so your mother needn’t know. 

MarcareT — (quickly). You don’t want mother to 
know about it? 

WALTER — Not if we can possibly help it. It would 
hurt her too much. Now dear. 

Marcaret — If you must know, it was given to me. 

WALTER — Why didn’t you say so from the start. 

MarGARET — You’d have made me give it back. I 
wanted to keep it. 

WALTER — You preferred to deceive me about it, and 
to deceive your mother. 

Marcaret —I deceived you both. What about it? 

WaLTER — Who gave it to you? (No answer) Mr. 
Kraigne? 

MarcGarEtT — Maybe. 
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WALTER — (exasperated). Was it Mr. Kraigne? 

Marcaret — Yes, it was Alan. (Now she has answered, 
his voice loses all asperity.) 

Wa TER — Men don’t make gifts like that unless they 
are very fond of a girl. 

Marcaret — What do you know about such men? 
They’re not like you and your friends. (Archly) As a 
matter of fact, though, Alan does like me. 

Water — It’s more than that! 

Marcaret — (trying to be angry, but actually fright- 
ened). What do you mean by that? 

WALTER — (looks at her closely. She drops her eyes. 
He backs away — she bursts into tears). Dearest — (For 
an instant he cannot go on) Oh, my little girl, all I want 
in the world is to see you happy. Whatever has hap- 
pened, I will never blame you—never. Trust me. If 
you have made some mistakes — nobody need ever know. 
Just you and I, darling —no one else. Why, Ill sur- 
round you with tenderness and love — 

Marcaret — I’m not good enough to touch you! 


Walter’s fear now becomes a certainty. “He looks 
before him with dull eyes and open mouth.” There is a 
moment of silence, broken by the girl’s sobs. Then 
Walter resumes his comforting. He is not the kind of 
a father who would turn his girl out of the house. He 
is going to love her and make her forget. She is still 
but a child. And, Margaret, gaining comfort from her 
father’s sympathy, declares that she will have nothing 
more to do with Alan; that she will ’phone him not to 
call for her that afternoon. Which she does, though she 
is unable to get Alan. He has not yet been home. So 
she leaves a message for him not to come. 


Marcaret —If he comes here, we musn’t see him, 
father — not you, either — (She sobs.) 

WALTER — (tenderly). Do you love him, dear? 

Marcaret — Do you think, if I didn’t — ? 
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WatteR — No! No! I understand. He made love to 
aes he made you believe Did he promise to marry 
you! 

Marcaret — He loved me, Father, and he promised 
to marry me and J love him. 

Water — Of course, dear — what a fool I was not 
to understand. (Furiously) These men, with plenty of 
money and no conscience, dangle their gifts and their 
promises before a girl’s eyes — 

MarcarEt — He would marry me, only — only his 
people won’t let him. 

WALTER — He has told you that? 

Marcaret — His father would disinherit him if he 
did. 

WALTER — The beasts! The beasts! (After a moment) 
Tell me about it, can’t you— won't you? 

Marcaret —It began a month ago. He told me he 
loved me. 

WaLTER — And did you care for him? 

MarcaRET — Oh, so much, Father! He told me that 
some day we would be married. You can imagine how 
I felt. He’s the only man I ever loved, Father. 

WaLteR—Did you ask when you would be 
married? 

Marcaret — He said it would happen before the 
winter. And then — (She broke down, burying her face 
in her hands) I knew I was doing wrong! I knew it! 
But he said he would marry me and that as long as we 
were going to be married, it was all right. 

WALTER — He said nothing then of his parents’ oppo- 
sition? 

MarcarEt — A week later. (Thinks hard) Yes, it 
was a week. It nearly killed me. (A pause.) 

WALTER — (puzzled). Even after he told you, you 
continued to meet him? 

MarGarET — (in a@ hard tone). Why not? Nothing 
mattered any more. 
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WALTER — You musn’t say that! You musn’t believe 
it! 

MarcarEet — My life is ruined. I don’t care now 
what happens to me. 

Wa ter — No, Margaret. Everything can be all right 
— jit depends on the future. 

MarcarETt— Do you really believe it can, daddy? 
Say you believe it — 

WiALTER — (encouragingly). Of course I believe it, 
dear. You’re a good girl at heart. 

MarcareT — You'll trust me? 

Water — Always! (Holds her tightly) —They’ve 
lied to you and made you unhappy. All I’ve ever 
wanted was to make you happy. But it’s going to be 
all right dear. If he loves you enough he will break 
down every obstacle and claim you; if he doesn’t, you 
must bury your love for him deep down in your heart 
and little by little time will lay the dust on it. (Margaret 
raises her head.) 

MarcaretT — You must never mention all this again — 
never! 

WALTER — After today not a word will be said. It’s 
our secret. Your mother will never suspect — You'll see. 

MarcarET — I couldn’t stand it! 


Sobbingly she starts for the stairs. Walter’s arms are 
around her protectingly. “ With infinite tenderness he 
takes her in his arms and kisses her . . . Still weep- 
ing she rushes from him and hurries up the stairs.” 

Walter, speaking softly, that Margaret may not hear 
him, goes to the telephone and calls the Kraigne number 
in Morristown. He is talking to Howard Kraigne, Alan’s 
father, as the curtain falls to indicate a lapse of time. 
Howard Kraigne “is a man of fifty-five, tall, good- 
looking, quiet, dignified.” He has come to Mr. Nichols’ 
house, as the latter had requested over the phone, without 
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telling anyone. He could not have told Alan, he explains, 
because he has not seen his son since dinner time the 
previous day. Briefly Walter explains the situation to 
him. 


Kraicne — I thought it was something like that. How 
old is your daughter? 

WALTER — Nineteen. 

Kraicne — What sort of a girl is she? 

WALTER — “ What sort —?” 

KratcnE — Is she lively, or is she the quiet domesti- 
cated type? 

WALTER—(in difficulties). What happened came as 
a great shock. 

KRaIGNE — Your wife is living? 

WALTER — She is out at present. 

KraicneE — What I am trying to find out is this: Is 
your daughter a girl who knows something of life and so 
may be presumed to know what she is doing, or is she —? 

WaLTER —I will let you judge for yourself, later. I 
thought it best for you and me to talk before I call her. 

KRraIGNE — By all means. You will find me very easy 
to reason with. There has been some sort of an affair, 
I take it, between your daughter and Alan? (Walter 
wincing drops his head). Have you met my son? 

WaLTeER — Last night when he called for Margaret. 

KRraIcNE — How did he impress you? 

WALTER — Very well, at the time. 

KRAIGNE — You see, I believe in looking at a question 
from every side. 

WaLTER — I only spoke to him for a moment. 

KraicNE — Then you didn’t know, at that time, what 
you know now? (Walter shakes his head) My son has 
virtues and vices like most young men brought up as 
he has been. You see, J began life very poor—when I 
married I was already doing well. My son was brought 
up with plenty of money, but no traditions regarding 
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the way it should be spent; pleasure is what he has 
always sought. But he’s no worse than other young men 
in such circumstances — better than most, in fact. (With 
conviction) There’s one thing about him — he’s honest 
and truthful and hates deception of any kind. I make a 
point of that. (Briskly) How did you learn what you 
did? 


Walter tells him of the discovery of the bracelet and the 
confession that followed, when Margaret returned home 
alone after having spent the night with Alan’s cousin, 
Miss Lydall, in Orange. But, interposes, Mr. Kraigne, 
rather pointedly, Margaret could not have spent the 
night at Miss Lydall’s because the Lydalls were at the 
Kraigne home early that morning and complained of not 
having seen Alan for weeks. 

The inference is obvious, and the fact that Margaret has 
lied to him again is another blow to the trembling Walter. 
Yet he still defends her. She had tried to spare him, 


he explains to Kraigne. 


WALTER — She isn’t to blame! The cause of it was 
that your son, under the promise of marriage, won my 
girl’s affections — 

KratcNnE — It was foolish of her to yield. 

WALTER — She is a child. 

Kraicne — Nineteen is not so young as it used to be. 

Water — It is still very young. 

Krarcne — Even at nineteen women have certain re- 
straints. (Walter is puzzled) I don’t know any better 
term of it— it’s only in the last ten or twelve years 
that I’ve had the leisure for reading and study. What I 
mean is that good women have certain instincts which, 
so to speak, protect their modesty. 

WaLTER — And you mean that Margaret — 

Kratcne — I am generalizing — I merely want to point 
out that, in love affairs quite as much as in business, 
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it takes two to make a bargain. Alan, you say, promised 
to marry her? 

WALTER — Yes. 

KraicneE — In that case your daughter made a grave 
error in judgment. To accord a man the privilege of 
marriage without having the deal consummated is like 
giving a man the benefit of a contract and waiving his 
consideration. (Warmly) Nevertheless, that would not 
excuse my son. 

WaLTER — I’m glad you take that view of it. 

KraicNnE —I won’t have him lie or do dishonest 
things! If he promised to marry your daughter he 
must explain his change of mind. 

WALTER — He said his parents would disinherit him 
if he married her. 

KraicnE — What! (He exhibits his first sign of ex- 
citement but recovers himself immediately.) 

WALTER — Yes! 

KratGNnE —I dare say his mother would disapprove. 
(Grimly) But disinheriting could only be done by me. 

WALTER — You knew nothing of all this? 

KRraIcNE — Certainly not. You’re an intelligent man 
—and educated. More educated than I, for instance, 
and yet you accept the easiest and most obvious expla- 
nations of all the things you see. Don’t you know, 
Nichols, that when a girl is— when she yields — it 
might be for anyone of a dozen reasons? Sometimes 
the girl is deceived, but not always. And sometimes 
the reasons are positively trivial — boredom, love of 
excitement, curiosity — (Walter burns) Oh, yes, my 
dear Nichols, that’s perfectly true — and it’s also true 
that women nowadays are restless — and in a material 
sense — ambitious. When such women yield it’s because 
they see a chance to advance themselves. 

WiaLTER — (horrified). Advance themselves!!!!! 

KraIGNnE — In a material sense. Again I apologize if 
I hurt you, but I take it you are not in a position to 
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offer your women-folk luxuries? Has it never seemed 
to you that they resent this fact—? 

Water — (defensively). I suppose it’s human na- 
ture. 

Kraicne — Of course it is. It’s human nature. But 
it isn’t always money that attracts them. As often as 
not a girl sees in her intimate relationship with a man 
her only opportunity to associate with people in what 
is called “a higher social sphere ” than her own. 

WALTER — I’m sure — 

KraicnE —I don’t say this is true of your daughter 
— TI have no opimion on the subject — (Shakes his head 
reflectively) Such women are usually disappointed. 
They meet the men-folk all right enough, but until the 
women-folk accept them they’re still derelicts. (Draws 
a long breath, laughs) Good heavens, how far afield 
we are! 

WALTER — (politely). It’s very interesting, sir. 

Kraicne — (dryly). Yes, I’ve noticed that the sex 
problem interests everybody. (Walter looks up anx- 
tously) 1 didn’t mean to be frivolous. I beg your 
pardon. (Sympathetically) I know how you feel. I 
don’t pretend I can put myself in your place, for I’m 
a pretty callous person, but I recognize your grief and 
I respect it. More than that, my dear Nichols, I shall 
do all in my power to dispel it. If my son gained your 
daughter’s confidence through promise of marriage, I 
shall demand that he keep his word. 


Walter finds it hard to believe that he hears aright, 
and is greatly relieved. Of course, Kraigne qualifies, 
they will have to be satisfied that the young people want 
to marry. It would do no good to force them into a 
marriage that neither wants. But Walter is sure that 
that condition will be easily met. They are very much 
in love with each other. 


WALTER — There’ll be no trouble about that. Mar- 
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garet told me your son is very much in love with her, 
and as for Margaret — 

KRAIGNE — (rises, smiling). Looks as if we’d done 
a good piece of business today, doesn’t it? 

WAaALTER—I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
your stand in this matter, sir. My wife and daughter 
are all I have in the world— (Kraigne, still smiling, 
shakes his head) Why do you shake your head, sir? 

KRAIGNE — Because they’re not all you have, Nichols. 
You have another possession that’s a beautiful thing in 
itself, but that’s capable of being a pretty heavy burden. 
(Walter is puzzled) Pride, my dear Nichols, pride. 
The tenderest spot of your whole carcass is your self- 
respect. When anything wounds that, you suffer the 
agonies of the damned. 

WALTER— So you've noticed that? 

Kraicne — Noticed it!! It’s one of the first things 
I look for in a man —if he’s got it he’s a gentleman, 
but it doesn’t help him to make money. 


There are steps on the porch. Alan Kraigne has 
arrived to take Margaret to dinner. Hurriedly Walter 
whispers to Alan’s father that Margaret must not know 
that Alan is there, intimating that they should mufile 
their voices. When the boy enters the room he starts 
with surprise at sight of his father, but quickly recovers 
himself. Now they have told him of the chat they have 
been having. At the first sound of Alan’s voice, how- 
ever, Margaret is at the head of the stairs and on her 
way down. She is mystified at finding the elder Kraigne 
there, and the efforts of Walter to reassure her that 
though it may be a difficult moment for her, it is all 
for the best, in no way allays her fears. 


MarcareT—I don’t understand at all, I’d like to 
talk to Alan alone for a moment. 
Kraicne — I'd rather you didn’t. (As Alan starts to 
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join her, he cries sternly) Alan! (Alan stops and 
Kraigne’s voice loses its severity) I want you young 
people to understand that I am your friend. (Briskly) 
I am told — it’s a devilish hard thing to say, but 1 am 
told there has been something of — ah, an intimate na- 
ture between you. (Margaret instinctively turns away, 
Alan goes to his father.) 

ALAN — (pleadingly). Dad—? 

KraicnE — That much we will take for granted, if 
you don’t object. Now! Did you and Miss Nichols 
ever discuss marriage? Don’t be afraid to speak — I’m 
prepared to be your friend. Did you ask Miss Nichols 
to marry you? 

Aan — Look here, Dad, don’t you think — 

KraIGNE — Answer me, sir! 

Aan — I’m very fond of Margaret — 

Kraicne — I didn’t ask that. 

Atan— And if there were any good reason why I 
should marry her — 

MarcaRET —I won’t stand it! Get out of here, both 
of you! Father, tell them to get out! 

WaLTER — But, Margaret — 

MarcarEt — (hysterically). Tell them to get out, I 
say! I wouldn’t marry him now if he went down on 
his knees and asked me to! (Yo Alan) Don’t answer 
any more questions. (Jo Walter) I tell you I won't 
marry him! I never want to sce him again. Do you 
suppose I’d marry a man who’s forced on me? (To 
Alan) If you don’t want to drive me crazy, get out! 


Embarrassedly, the Kraignes leave, and with a sweep 
of hysterical anger Margaret turns on her father. “I 
hope you're satisfied now, you fool!” she shouts. “ Why 
can’t you let me handle my own affairs? Why do you 
have to butt in and make a mess of everything? Don’t 
tell me again you did it for the best, whatever you do!” 

Still Walter’s attitude is one of patient groping for 
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the truth. He thought they loved each other, she and 
Alan, he explains, and that what he did was best. And 
she did quite right in refusing to marry Alan after the 
way he acted. . Mr. Kraigne had said there never 
had been any talk of disinheriting his son. He (Kraigne) 
knew nothing about the whole affair. 

Now Margaret i is weeping hysterically. Alan had lied 
to her. She knew that as soon as she saw how kind his 
father was. What is to become of her now? “ It’s all as 
I told you before they came,” replies Walter. “ The idea 
that a girl’s life is wrecked because she makes a single 


mistake is ridiculous! ... Your mother will be home 
soon. Thank God, she didn’t come while they were 
here!” But as she starts for the stairs he calls to her. 


What did Mr. Alan mean by saying: “If there were 
any good reason why I should marry her?” Can it be 
there had been anyone else — 

Furiously the girl turns upon him. That is the last 
straw! He has gone too far this time and he’ll be sorry 
for it! Vainly he tries to explain that he did not mean 
that, but she will not listen. “ Damn you! Damn you!” 
she shouts, and as he tries to take her hand she strikes 
him soundly in the face and rushes up the stairs. Be- 
fore he can follow, Harriet and the Jennisons return. 

They are excited about the success of their picnic, and 
Seymour is bursting with a new enthusiasm about the 
oil stock. Harriet and he have agreed that Walter must 
invest his bond money. “It can’t go wrong,” he rattles 
on: “I know all about it, every blessed turn and twist 
of the business, and if I say it’s all right, it is. Harriet 
is not so young any more and Margaret is at a mar- 
riageable age. You owe it to both of them to get a 
move on.” 

But Walter refuses to discuss the matter, much to 
his wife’s disgust. She senses that something has hap- 
pened and as soon as the Jennisons are gone she de- 
mands an explanation. 
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Harriet — What’s happened between you and Mar- 
garet? 

Water — Why, nothing. 

Harriet — I went up to put my hat away and I heard 
her crying. She acts like you—she says it’s nothing, 
too. 

WALTER — Well, it’s true. 

Harriet —It is not. You’ve been asking her ques- 
tions again. 

WaLTER — Only about last night—she explained it 
all perfectly. And I’ve done what I told you I would 
— she’s to keep the bracelet. 

‘Harriet — The minute I leave this house, something 
goes wrong. 

Wa Ter — And there’s one other thing — Margaret 
agrees with me about men like Mr. Kraigne and she’s 
not going to see him any more. 

Harriet —I don’t see why. Anyhow you said some- 
thing to Margaret that’s made her terribly mad and 
we ve got to decide how to keep her home. 

WALTER — Keep her home! 

Harriet — (irritably). Don’t stand there repeating 
everything I say. I tell you Margaret is going to leave 
us if we don’t do something to prevent it. Girls aren’t 
as easily satisfied nowadays as they used to be. They 
want nice clothes and pleasures that cost money — 

WaLTER — We can’t afford them. 

Harriet — Maybe we can. You see what Seymour 
Jennison’s done. Why can’t you do the same thing? 
If you weren’t so obstinate and heartless — yes, heart- 
less — you have no consideration for Margaret and me. 
Just because you’re satisfied, you think we are. 

WaLTER — All we have is Margaret’s money. 

Harriet —It isn’t Margaret’s—you’ve just been 
saving it for her. And even if it was, could you find 
any better use for it than to spend it and keep her with 
us? 
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Margaret comes down the stairs. She is dressed for 
the street, has her hat on and carries a small bag. 


WALTER — Margaret! 

MarcareT — (dully). I can’t stand it here any more. — 

WaLTER — Dearest, you mustn’t go. Mother and I 
have just made some plans — listen, dear; we both be- 
lieve that Mr. Jennison’s scheme is a good one and I’m 
going to sell the securities we’ve been holding and 
invest the money in it. All but a few hundred dollars. 
Those few hundred I’ll keep out and you can buy any- 
thing you want with it. 

MarcarET — (chokingly). Father! (He gently takes 
the bag from her hand, laying it on the chair near the 
stairs.) 

WALTER — There; that will be all right? 

MarcaretT — Father, I don’t deserve your kindness! 
I’m a wicked girl! (He shakes his head) Yes, I am. 
But Ili never do anything to hurt you again! Just for- 
give me this time, Daddy, and I'll never be wicked 
again; I’ll do anything I can to deserve your love! 

WALTER — (overcome). My darling! 

Harriet — (to Walter). Why don’t you go over to 
Seymour’s and tell him what you’re going to do? 

Water —I will! I will! 

Harriet — (to Margaret). Take off your hat, and 
take that upstairs again. 


“Silently Margaret takes up the bag and starts for 
the stairs. Walter is at the half-opened door.” 

“You and her,” his wife calls after him, disgust in 
her tone. “Neither of you ever listen to me. And the 
Lord knows I’m the only one of the three that’s got 
any sense!” 


The curtain falls 
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It is winter, six months later. Walter, bundled up 
for cold weather, is just back from the city. He has 
aged noticeably in the last six months. “ Not only have 
his looks changed, but he has lost some of his self- 
control and most of his confidence. But he is still 
brave and has much of his old-time dignity of manner.” 

Margaret, coming down from upstairs, finds him 
hanging up his things. She, too, has changed, but in a 
different way. “She has never looked happier or better. 
The suit she wears is of finer material than those in 
which she previously has appeared.” 

Their attitude toward each other is now friendly and 
considerate. Margaret has been home an hour from her 
work and is ready to go out to dinner. A Mr. Lithridge 
is coming out to take her to dinner. As she finishes 
polishing her nails with a buffer she sounds her father 
on the idea of her giving up her work. She has been 
seriously considering the move. There isn’t much sense 
in her working if she doesn’t have to. It is easier for a 
girl to get along if she doesn’t work. People have a 
different opinion of her— especially the people she 
meets. George’s friends, for instance. George Lith- 
ridge is her employer. And now that the oil stock is 
going to make her father a lot of money, she doesn’t 
see why she shouldn’t get some benefit from it. 

Walter isn’t very enthusiastic over the idea. The 
stock market has been showing signs of weakness lately, 
even if Seymour Jennison has said Magnificus Oil is in 
for a big rise. 

But Margaret still insists giving up work would be a 
good thing. Mr. Lithridge has suggested it, too. What 
has he to do with it? Well, he is an awfully good friend 
of Margaret’s, and, naturally, he is interested in her. Per- 
haps, suggests Walter, Mr. Lithridge has some thought 
of asking her to marry him. Margaret isn’t sure, but 
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stranger things have happened. He would probably 
feel a lot more inclined to propose if he could intro- 
duce her as a girl who lived at home, rather than as 
one of his employees. 

Walter is inclined to think she should wait — a month 
or two, at least. Things may look better by February, 
or March. Then, of course, if Mr. Lithridge did say 
anything, they would tell him — everything. At which 
suggestion Margaret flies up angrily. She will manage 
her own affairs this time! . . 

The truth of the matter is that Walter has lost his 
job. He tells Harriet the sad news as soon as Margaret 
is out of the room. He had not been doing his work 
very well lately. He had been worrying a good deal 
about the stock market and had made one or two 
mistakes on the books. They had warned him — and 
then, finally, they had told him he would have to go — 
after seventeen years’ service! There isn’t any senti- 
ment to speak of in business. Under the circumstances 
he thinks Harriet had better encourage Margaret to hold 
on to her job, for a little while, anyway... . 

The Jennisons burst suddenly in upon them. Seymour 
is in a towering rage. Magnificus Oil “has gone to 
hell!” They are a lot of robbers, that’s what they are, 
those oil people. They’ve stolen his money and they’ve 
stolen Walter’s! 

A low moan breaks from Harriet. Walter tries to 
quiet her, but it is of no use. Robbers? Seymour 
Jennison is the robber! Coming around there telling 
people how much money they were going to make in 
his rotten company! 

Seymour is sorry, but —it’s hard on both of them. 
He, for instance, will now have to depend on what he 
can scrape together from his assets. He still owns a 
few houses —including the one Walter is living in. 
And this happens to be rent day. That money will come 
in handy. 
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But Walter hasn’t enough to pay the rent! Seymour 
will have to wait. But Seymour can’t wait. He can get 
tenants at twice the rent the Nichols are paying! And 
if they can’t keep the house he will have to rent it to 
some one else. 

Mrs. Jennison is the only one who seems to have any 
sympathy for Walter. She sends Seymour on ahead 
that she may talk freely. “Always colorless in his 
presence she now shows a stronger personality than one 
would guess she possesses. She becomes tender, sym- 
pathetic, intelligent.” 


Mrs. Jennison —I’m awfully sorry things happened 
like this, Walter. I wanted to tell you not to go in 
with Seymour, but I was afraid it would be disloyal. 

WaLtTeR — Not to go in! Did you know anything 
about it? 

Mrs. JENNISON — Not a thing. It’s only this: some 
people seem kind of marked to go through life without 
success — have you ever noticed that? I’m afraid Sey- 
mour’s that kind. 

WALTER — (surprised, but polite). I hope not. 

Mrs. JENnison— This sounds as if I was finding 
fault, but I’m not. Seymour means so well and I under- 
stand and love him. 

WaLTER — Of course you do. 

‘Mrs. JENNISON — But sometimes — were you ever very 
tired, Walter, and knew that you had to keep going? 
So tired that just to hold your head up hurt the back 
of your neck? That’s how I am. I want to rest — just 
to stop everything and rest a long, long time. (As he 
is about to speak) Oh, I’m not tired of keeping house 
and marketing and mending socks — I’m tired of having 
to be ambitious. I knew you were too —that’s why I 
stopped to talk to you. I thought it might help you to 
know I understood, and I thought it might help me if 
you understood. 
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NS Na did you know it was that way with 
me? 

Mrs. JENNISON —I saw it in lots of things. I used 
to notice how contented you were to let things slide 
along and the pride you took in simply being decent. 

WALTER — You saw that too? 

Mrs. JENNIsoN— I’m like that. At least I used to 
be. But I got so tired of having Seymour tell me I was 
old fashioned that I learned to hide it. 

WALTER — (with fresh enthusiasm). There’s some- 
thing fine about having principles, Julia. 

Mrs. JEnnison — If you can keep them, Walter. (She 
says this with great conviction and he does not say what 
he is about to. Instead, he slowly closes his mouth.) 

WALTER — (after a moment). It’s hard, sometimes. 

Mrs. JENNIsON — It’s a curse to be born like this — 
we take things so hard that other people brush aside, 
because sometimes you can’t keep them. Sometimes 
Fate seems to close in on you from every side —to get 
you into an ambush — and you've got to give up. Don’t 
tell Seymour about this conversation, he’d think I was 
crazy. (There is a trace of bitterness in her next speech) 
You know what’s going to happen now? I'll find Sey- 
mour with a lot of papers in front of him covered with 
figures and he’ll tell me about the millions of dollars 
he’s going to make in some new scheme or other. He 
won't tell me about it because he wants my advice — 
he’ll talk in order to convince himself. And he'll be 
convinced. 

Water — An ambush! 

Mrs. JeEnnison —Isn’t that what it is? The other 
forces —the things we’re fighting against—-come in 
on you like this, and this, until there’s no way to turn. 


Margaret comes downstairs, her toilette completed. 
On her arm she carries a fur coat. Mrs. Jennison tells 
her what has happened. She must be kind to her father 
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in this crisis. But Margaret is not the demonstrative 
kind. The smash doesn’t mean much to her. She is 
going out to dinner with George Lithridge. . . . 

George “is a good-looking, easy mannered, cheerful 
man of forty. He is seldom without a smile.” He 
greets the family cheerily, and is in a hurry to be on 
his way, seeing that he has a table engaged — 

But Margaret holds him, after an animated, whispered 
conversation with her mother. There is something she 
wants to talk with him about, if he doesn’t mind coming 
into the pantry for a minute. George doesn’t mind. He 
might steal a cookie to tide him over. 


Harriet — Margaret is awful unhappy. 

Water — About the m-money? 

HarriEt — She counted on it so much. 

WaLTeR — If there were only something I could do! 

HarrIET — (watching him narrowly as she speaks). 
She believes Mr. Lithridge might help you. 

WatteR— Help me! You don’t mean he’d lend me 
money? I wouldn’t take it. 

Harriet — (dryly) Beggars can’t be choosers. Mar- 
garet’s a good girl to think about it. But it isn’t lend 
ing you money so much as it’s a job. She just told me 
that maybe he’d offer you something in his place. 

WALTER — In his business? 

HARRIET — Yes. 

Wa tTeR— How does he know of our misfortune? 

Harriet — He doesn’t. (Glances at kitchen door) 
Maybe he does now. Margaret was going to tell him. 

WALTER — (embarrassed). But that’s so—so much 
like asking for help. 

Harriet — (impatiently). Did anything decent ever 
pee you that you didn’t find something the matter 
with it! 


They are interrupted by the doorbell. Harry Glea- 
son is calling. “His hair is dishevelled and it is easy 
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to see that he has been drinking.” Walter tries to get 
him to leave. But Harry has something to say and he 
has come to say it. Even the return of Margaret and 
Lithridge does not stop him. He is insolently cheerful 
in greeting George. 


MarcGaRET — (in a voice that combines scorn and 
hate). He’s drunk. 

Harry — (angrily). I am not drunk. And don’t 
think I’m going right away either, ’cause I’m not. 

Greorce — Evidently a relation. 

Marcaret — No, he’s not. (To Harry) Stay if you 
want to, but don’t interfere. (To Walter) Father, 
George and I have been talking over a certain matter 
and George has something to say to you. 

‘GrorcE — Mr. Nichols, your wife and daughter tell 
me you've had a hard knock in the market. 

WALTER — (embarrassed). I have — rather. 

GEoRGE — So’ve I. Only, I guess I can stand it better 
than some people. They also tell me you’ve lost ‘a job 
held for a long time. 

WALTER — Seventeen years. 

GrorcEe — Just so! Now, I’ve got a pretty good-sized 
business in New York. Don’t think I’m boasting — be- 
lieve me, I’ve got nothin’ to boast about. The business 
was left to me —it ain’t my fault that it is big. But 
most of the clerks are getting old and litile by little 
they’re being retired. I don’t retire ’°em—TI’ve got 
people to look after all that. All I do is read letters and 
sign checks and say “ yes” whenever anybody asks me 
a question. (Laughs) What would you say to taking 
a job as clerk in my business? Mrs. Nichols just told 
me how much you used to get and _ I'll see to it that you 
get twenty dollars a week more. 

Wa ter — Mr. Lithridge, this is more than I’d hoped 
for — 

GeorcE — Think it over —there’s no hurry. Margie 
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can ring me up in the morning, if you like, and tell me 
what you’ve decided on. 


Margaret waits a moment after Lithridge has gone to 
the car. She wants to know what her father is going to 
do about the offer of a job. He is going to accept, of 
course, Walter admits. It is a splendid offer. 


MarcarEt — That’s sensible. And here, Father — 
here is enough money to pay the rent for the house, 
(Shoves him some bills.) 

WattER—No! No! I can’t take it. 

MarcareEt — Don’t be foolish. It’s a loan and George 
has such heaps of money it doesn’t make any difference 

to him. 

'  WaLTER — I can’t take it. 

MarcareET — (irritably). Vl leave it here. You can 
do as you please. (Lays money on the desk.) 

Harry — Well, Pll be damned. (They look at him.) 

WALTER — You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
coming here in this condition. 

Harry — (ugly). Say, is that so? Well, I know 
what I’m doing, don’t you fear. Why do you suppose 
that fellow is doing all this? (Margaret is about to 
protest) Do you suppose there is nothing more be- 
tween them than friendship? 

WALTER — You're in no fit condition — 

Harry — Ain’t 1? Well, I'll leave it to anybody. 
Here’s a married man coming to see Margaret, lending 
her father money, giving him a job — 

WaLTER — A married man! 

MarcareET —Can’t you see he’s drunk? 

Harry — (cried loudly). Oh, I know him! The first 
job I ever had I used to see him. He’s got a wife and 
two or three kids. Find out for yourself. 

WaLtTerR — (falteringly —to Margaret). W-what he 
says isn’t true? 

Marcaret — (defiantly). Well, what if it is? 
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iWALTER — You — you knew it all the time? 

‘ MarcareT—I knew he was married before I met 
im. 

WALTER — But only a little while ago you gave me 
to understand — here, in this v-very room —that you 
thought he might marry you! 

: MarcarEt — Well, I had to tell you something, didn’t 
9 

WALTER — But — (Suddenly breaks out) I can’t be- 
lieve it! I won't! 

Marcaret — Can’t believe what? 

WaLTerR — After that other time you promised — 

MarcGarET — Yes, and I meant it. 

WALTER — You meant it! Well, then, if you meant 
it — 

Marcaret — (indicating Harry). Do we have to 
talk about this in front of him? 

WALTER — (weakly). I don’t understand any of it! 
All I know is that everything — everything —is going 
to pieces! 

MarcarRET — Why wouldn’t it, when a man thinks 
more of fine ideas than he does of supporting his 
family? 


Even with “everything going to pieces” around him 
Walter tries to find an excuse for Margaret. She is still 
not to blame. It all started with Alan Kraigne’s deceiv- 
ing her. But Margaret is thoroughly angry now. He 
might as well know the truth first as last. Alan Kraigne 
was not to blame. He had never promised to marry her 
and he was not her first lover. She had belonged to 
Harry Gleason before that. That’s why Harry has been 
acting as he has. 


WALTER — Have you no shame? 
MARGARET — (putting on her coat). ’'m not going 
to discuss that. (He begs her mutely to remain) If | 
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wanted to, I could leave here tonight and never come 
back. Don’t you suppose I could live in New York if I 
wanted to? 

Water — Not —not if his wife knew about it! 

Marcaret — She does know. Oh, not who [ am— 
George is too much of a gentleman to let her learn my 
name. But they haven’t lived together for a year. 
Now listen, I’d rather stay here— it looks better and 
it'll be easier some day when I want to get married. 
Besides I’m fond of mother and you. But if I do stay 
T’ll live as I please and I won’t have questions and criti- 
cisms. 

WattER—Not so loud! We're forgetting your 
mother. 

MarGarET — You see this coat? Well, you may as 
well know that I’ve got lots of things upstairs you’ve 
never seen. After this I’ll wear them. 

WALTER — From — Mr. Lithridge? 

MarcarET — (hurt). You don’t suppose I’d accept 
things from anyone else? What kind of a girl do you 
think I am? George is so good-natured, he’d wait all 
night for his dinner if I wanted him to. But now I 
must go. (Points to desk) There’s the money for the 
house, if you want to use it. And remember about the 
job. (She is about almost at the door, wrapping the 
coat closely about her when Walter breaks out.) 

WALTER — (wildly). I won’t have it. I wont! Tl 
go out there and threaten him. Ill make him under- 
stand. (Walter plunges toward the door.) 

Marcaret — (calls loudly). Mother! 

WALTER — Margaret! You mustn’t let her know! 

Marcaret — (calls as before). Mother! (Harriet 
appears) Father wants to make trouble with George — 
stop him. 


The ambush is closing in. Walter makes one last 
stand —to keep Harriet from guessing the truth about 
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Margaret. But Harriet knows — has known all the time. 
And she will stick by Margaret. If Margaret goes to 
New York, as she certainly will if Walter doesn’t accept 
Lithridge’s help, she’ll go with her. 


WAaALTER—Let her go then! She'll continue her 
shameless life wherever she is — but you won’t go! 

Harriet — Don’t you know that if she goes it’s the 
very time she'll need me most? No, Walter, the only 
thing for you to do is to swallow that pride of yours 
and take the job Mr. Lithridge offers you. 

WaLTER — Accept help f-from him! I won’t! I 
won't! (A ring at the bell. Harriet is alarmed) May- 
be she’s forgotten something. Now we'll see! 

Harriet —I warn you; I meant what I said. (He 
looks at her and sees she is in earnest. Seymour Jenni- 
son and his wife enter.) 

SEYMouR — Julia persuaded me to come and make 
friends. How about it, Harriet? 

Harriet — Shut the door. 

SEYMouR — We'll let bygones be bygones — that’s my 
nature. (Offers his hand to Harriet.) 

Harriet — (shaking his hand). All right, Seymour. 
I'd ask you two to supper, but there isn’t enough in the 
house. 

Mrs. JENNISON — We’ve had it, thanks. 

SEYMouR — This is a terrible world. Margaret passed 
our house a few minutes ago in a limousine with a New 
York license, and do you know who the chauffeur was? 
Frank, the boy J used to have! (Collapses in a chair) 
Think of it! He lives in New York and J don’t. (Shakes 
his head gloomily — then says to Walter) Have you 
decided on anything? 

Harriet — Walter’s been offered a very good job; 
we were talking about it when you came in. 

SEYMouR — (wide-eyed). That’s so? Pretty quick 
work, isn’t it? I’ve got something too — looks big! If 
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that’s so I suppose I can expect my rent before long. 

Water — (dully). Rent? 

SEYMouR — Sure — for the house. 

WALTER — (wavers a moment). Oh! (Walter takes 
a step in that direction, then gulps hard.) 

SEYMouR— What’s the matter, Walter? You ain’t 
sick, are you? 

Mrs. JENNISON — What is it, Walter? 

WALTER — It’s nothing — nothing. I—TI’m all right 
now. (Crosses to desk.) 

SEyMour — It’s that damn oil company — they’re re- 
sponsible for it all! 

WALTER — Here’s —here’s the money, Seymour — 
the exact amount — 

SeyMouR— Well! (Takes the money) Now tell us 
about the job, Walter. Is it a good one? 

Harriet — Better than the old one— more money 
and a chance for advancement. (At kitchen door) Ive 
got to attend to supper. Come in the kitchen and I’ll 
tell you more. 

SEYMOUR — Coming, Julie? 

WALTER — (raising his head slightly). They come 
in on you like this, until there’s no way to turn. You 
and I, Julia —if we’d married, we’d ’a done something 
of use in the world. 

Mrs. JENnison — Hush, Walter. I don’t understand 
you. 

Water — Everything I stood for — everything I 
lived for — everything God put me on this earth for — 
turns out wrong. What can I do now? 

Mrs. Jennison — Whatever has happened — you must 
go on just the same. 


WaLTER— Why? (His voice louder) Why? Why? 


The curtain falls 


“THE CIRCLE ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By W. Somerset MaucHamM 


THE success of this amusing comedy in New York 
was unquestionably due in part to the presence in the 
cast of Mrs. Leslie Carter, returned to the stage from a 
seven-year retirement in France, and John Drew, who 
also had been resting for a season or two. 

But having satisfied the curiosity of those eager to 
renew their acquaintance with these popular favorites 
of ‘another day the play continued to win its way on its 
merits as good entertainment. 

“The Circle” was produced at the Selwyn Theatre, 
September 12, 1921, and continued there for five months, 
practically to the capacity of the theatre. Moved to 
the Fulton, it played an additional four weeks and was 
then sent around what is known in New York as the 
“ Subway Circuit” previous to starting a road tour that 
continued until early spring. 

In “The Circle” we meet first in the stately draw- 
ing room at Aston-Adley, where there are “ fine pictures 
on the walls and Georgian furniture.” ‘“ Aston-Adley,” 
in fact, as Mr. Maugham explains, “has been described, 
with many illustrations, in ‘Country Life.’ It is not a 
house, but a place.” Its owner, Arnold Champion- 
Cheney, M.P., takes great pride in it, “and there is 
nothing in the room which is not of the period.” 

Arnold himself “is a man of about thirty-five, tall 
and good looking, fair, with a clean-cut, sensitive face. 
He has a look that is intellectual, but somewhat blood- 

At the moment Arnold is considerably upset. Eliza- 
less.” 
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beth, his wife, “a very pretty creature in the early 
twenties,” has insisted upon asking Lady Catherine 
Champion-Cheney and Lord Porteous down from Lon- 
don for the week-end. It happens that Lady Catherine 
is Arnold’s mother, though he has not seen her for 
thirty years. When he was five, Lady Catherine, falling 
in love with Lord Porteous and out of love with Arnold’s 
father, Clive Champion-Cheney, bolted with his lord- 
ship, and has lived with him for thirty years prac- 
tically an exile in Italy. As both Lady Porteous and 
Arnold’s father refused to divorce their respective mates 
it has been impossible for the elopers to marry. Now, 
hearing that they were back in England for the first 
time, Elizabeth, who has a woman’s sympathy for Lady 
Catherine, considered it no more than right that she 
should be invited to visit her son. 

Arnold has agreed to Elizabeth’s plans and spent the 
intervening time praying that all may go well. But 
now he hears that his father is also about to descend 
upon them, and the thought of his father and mother 
and Lord Porteous meeting is almost too much for him. 
He has sent for Elizabeth to talk the situation over with 
her, and found her happily preparing for a tennis set 
with Edward (Teddie) Luton, “an attractive youth in 
flannels,” who is a house guest and a particular friend 


of Elizabeth’s. 


ARNOLD — My father will have to be told, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH — Yes. 

ANNA— (another house guest). Has he (Arnold’s 
father) ever spoken to you about Lady Kitty? 

ELIZABETH — Never. 

ArnoLp — I don’t think her name has passed his lips 
since she ran away from this house thirty years ago. 

TEDDIE — Oh, they lived here? 

ArNoLD — Naturally. There was a house-party, and 
one evening neither Porteous nor my mother came down 
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to dinner. The rest of them waited. They couldn’t 
make it out. My father sent up to my mother’s room, 
and a note was found on the pincushion. 

ELIZABETH — (with a faint smile). That’s what they 
did in the Dark Ages. 

ArnoLtp —I think he took a dislike to this house 
from that horrible night. He never lived here again, 
and when I married he handed the place over to me. 
He just has a cottage now on the estate that he comes to 
when he feels inclined. 

ELIZABETH — It’s been very nice for us. 

ARNOLD —I owe everything to my father. I don’t 
think he'll ever forgive me for asking these people to 
come here. 

EizaABETH — I’m going to take all the blame on my- 
self, Arnold. 

ARNOLD — (irritably). The situation was embarras- 
sing enough, anyhow. I don’t know how I ought to 
treat them. 

ELizaBETH — Don’t you thiak that'll settle itself when 
you see them? 

ARNOLD — After all, they’re my guests. I shall try 
and behave like a gentleman. 

ELIzABETH —I wouldn’t. We haven’t got central 
heating. 

ARNOLD — (taking no notice). Will she expect me 
to kiss her? 

ELIZABETH — (with a smile). Surely. 

ARNOLD — It always makes me uncomfortable when 
people are effusive. 

Anna — But I can’t understand why you never saw 
her before. 

ArnoLp —I believe she tried to see me when I was 
little, but my father thought it better she shouldn’t. 

Anna — Yes, but when you were grown up? 

ARNOLD — She was always in Italy. I never went to 
Italy. 
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ELIZABETH — It seems to me so pathetic that if you 
saw one another in the street you wouldn’t recognize 
each other. 

Arnotp — Is it-my fault? 

EizABETH — You’ve promised to be very gentle with 
her and very kind. 

ArNoLD — The mistake was asking Porteous to come 
too. It looks as though we condoned the whole thing. 
And how am I to treat him? Am I to shake him by the 
hand and slap him on the back? He absolutely ruined 
my father’s life. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). How much would you give 
for a nice motor accident that prevented them from 
coming? 

ArNnoLp —I let you persuade me against my better 
judgment, and I’ve regretted it ever since. 

ELIZABETH —I think it’s very lucky that Anna and 
Teddie are here. I don’t foresee a very successful party. 

ARNOLD — I’m going to do my best. I gave you my 
promise and I shall keep it. But I can’t answer for my 
father. 

Anna — Here is your father. 


“Mr. Champion-Cheney is a tall man in the early 
sixties, spare, with a fine head of gray hair and an 
intelligent, somewhat ascetic face.... He is a man 
who makes the most of himself. He bears his years 
jauntily.” 

It isn’t easy to tell the elder Champion-Cheney of 
Lady Catherine’s coming. Elizabeth tries it, but her 
approach is roundabout. She tells him first of Teddie 
Luton, who is a manager of a rubber plantation in the 
Federated Malay States, and has just been demobilized. 
Finally she summons the requisite courage and blurts 
out the embarrassing news. Lady Catherine’s former 
husband is a bit startled, but he accepts the situation 
gracefully. He will, of course, absent himself that they 
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may not be embarrassed. He bears Lady Catherine no 
particular resentment. 

ELIzABETH — No one’s ever talked to me about Lady 
Kitty. It’s always been a subject that everyone has 
avoided. I’ve never even seen a photograph of her. 

CHAMPION-CHENEY — The house was full of them 
when she left. I think I told the butler to throw them 
in the dust-bin. She was very much photographed. 

ELIzABETH — Won’t you tell me what she was like? 

C-C.— She was very like you, Elizabeth, only she 
had dark hair instead of red. 

ELIZABETH — Poor dear! it must be quite white now. 

C-C.— I dare say. She was a pretty little thing. 

ELizABETH — But she was one of the great beauties of 
her day. They say she was lovely. 

C-C.— She had the most adorable little nose, like yours. 

EvizaBeTH — D’you like my nose? 

C-C.— And she was very dainty, with a beautiful little 
figure; very light on her feet. She was like a marquise 
in an old French comedy. Yes, she was lovely. 

EvizaBetH — And I’m sure she’s lovely still. 

C-C.— She’s no chicken, you know. 

ELIZABETH — You can’t expect me to look at it as you 
and Arnold do. When you’ve loved as she’s loved you 
may grow old, but you grow old beautifully. 

C-C.— You’re very romantic. 

ELizaBETH — If everyone hadn’t made such a mystery 
of it I daresay I shouldn’t feel as I do. I know she did 
a great wrong to you and a great wrong to Arnold. [’m 
willing to acknowledge that. 

C-C.— I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

ELIzaABETH — But she loved and she dared. Reudace 
is such an illusive thing. You read of it in books, but 
it's seldom you meet it face to face. I can’t help it if it 
thrills me. 

C-C.— I am pitifully aware that the husbands in these 
cases are not romantic objects. 
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ELIzABETH — She had the world at her feet. You were 
rich. She was a figure in society. And she gave up every- 
thing for love. 


C-C.— Are you happy with Arnold? 

ELIZABETH —- Why shouldn’t I be? 

C-C.— Why haven’t you got any babies? 

ELIzaBETH — Give us a little time. We’ve only been 
married three years. 

C-C.— I wonder what Hughie is like now! 

ELizABETH — Lord Porteous? 

C-C.— He wore his clothes better than any man in 
London. You know he’d have been Prime Minister if 
he’d remained in politics. 

ELIZABETH — What was he like then? 

C-C.— He was a nice looking fellow. Fine horseman. 
I suppose there was something very fascinating about him. 
Yellow hair and blue eyes, you know. He had a very 
good figure. I liked him. I was his parliamentary sec- 
retary. He was Arnold’s godfather. 

ELIZABETH — I know. 

C-C.— I wonder if he ever regrets! 

ELIZABETH — I wouldn’t. 


Clive Champion-Cheney goes back to the cottage, 
where he is stopping, and Teddie Luton, who has been 
waiting a chance to offer Elizabeth his “ moral support,” 
is glad to find her alone. Their talk is desultory until 
he becomes a little serious, telling her of his life in the 
colony. England’s all right, but there is something free 
and fine about living in the colonies, particularly in the 
F. M.S. “England seems to me full of people doing 
things they don’t want to because other people expect 
it of them,” he explains. 


ELizaBETH — What do you do with yourself all the 
time? 
TEDDIE — Oh, one works like blazes. You have to be 
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a pretty hefty fellow to be a planter. And then there’s 
ripping bathing. You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees 
all along the beach. And there’s shooting. And now 
and then we have a little dance to a gramophone. 

ELIZABETH — (pretending to tease him). 1 think 
you’ve got a young woman out there, Teddie. 

TEDDIE — (vehemently). Oh, no! (She is a little 
taken aback by the earnestness of his disclaimer. There 
is @ moment’s silence, then she recovers herself.) 

ELIZABETH — But you'll have to marry and settle 
down one of these days, you know. 

TEDDIE — I want to, but it’s not a thing you can do 
lightly. 

EvizaBeTtH — I don’t know why there more than else- 
where. 

TEppIE — In England if people don’t get on they go 
their own ways and jog along after a fashion. In a 
place like that you’re thrown a great deal on your own 
resources. 

ELIZABETH — Of course. 

TEpDDIE — Lots of girls come out because they think 
they’re going to have a good time. But if they’re empty- 
headed, then they’re just faced with their own emptiness 
and they’re done. If their husbands can afford it they 
go home and settle down as grass widows. 

ELizaBETH — I’ve met them. They seem to find it a 
very pleasant occupation. 

Teppiz — It’s rotten for their husbands, though. 

ELizaBETH — And if their husbands can’t afford it? 

TEDDIE — Oh, then they tipple. 

ELIzABETH — It’s not a very alluring prospect. 

TeppieE — But if the woman’s the right sort she 
wouldn’t exchange it for any life in the world. When 
all’s said and done it’s we who’ve made the Empire. 

ELIzaBETH — What sort is the right sort? 

TeppiE — A woman of courage and endurance and 
sincerity. Of course, it’s hopeless unless she’s in love 
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with her husband. (He is looking at her earnestly and 
she, raising her eyes, gives him a long look. There is 
silence between them.) 

Teppir — My house stands on the side of a hill, and 
the cocoanut trees wind down to the shore. Azaleas grow 
in my garden, and camellias, and all sorts of ripping 
flowers. And in front of me is the winding coast line, 
and then the blue sea. (A pause) Do you know that’ 
I’m awfully in love with you? 

ELIZABETH — (gravely). I wasn’t quite sure. I won- 
dered. 

TeppigE — And you? (She nods slowly) Ive never 
kissed you. 

ExizaBETH —I don’t want you to. 


The arrival of Arnold interrupts them. He comes to 
warn them that Lady Catherine and Lord Porteous have 
arrived, and he suggests that luncheon be served as soon 
as possible to relieve the situation. “When you don’t 
know what to say you can always eat.” Arnold is quite 
philosophical at times. 

“Lady Kitty comes in, followed by Porteous... . 
Lady Kitty is a gay little lady, with dyed red hair and 
painted cheeks. She is somewhat outrageously dressed. 
She never forgets that she has been a pretty woman and 
she still behaves as if she were twenty-five. Lord Por- 
teous is a very bald, elderly gentleman in loose, rather 
eccentric clothes. He is snappy and gruff. This is not 
at all the couple that Elizabeth expected, and for a 
moment she stares at them with round, startled eyes.” 

The greetings are effusive, so far as Lady Kitty is con- 
cerned (although she does promptly mistake Teddie Luton 
for her long-forgotten son), but Lord Porteous is a 
grumpy sort with nothing but complaints about the con- 
dition of the roads and such things. Anna Shenstone 
and Luton are introduced and the talk rambles on with 
Lady Catherine doing most of the rambling. 
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Lapy CATHERINE — Hughie, do you think Arnold takes 
after me or his father? Of course I think he’s the 
very image of me. Arnold, I think I ought to tell you 
that I was received into the Catholic church last winter. 
I'd been thinking about it for years, and the last time we 
were at Monte Carlo I met such a nice monsignor. I 
told him what my difficulties were and he was too won- 
derful. I knew Hughie wouldn’t approve, so I kept it a 
secret. (To Elizabeth) Are you interested in religion? 
I think it’s too wonderful. We must have a long talk 
about it one of these days. (Pointing to her frock) Cal- 
lot? 

EL1zaBETH — No, Worth. 

Lapy CaTHERINE —I knew it was either Worth or 
Callot. Of course, it’s line that’s the important thing. I 
go to Worth myself, and I always say to him, “Line, my 
dear Worth, line.” What is the matter, Hughie? 

PorTEous — ‘these new teeth of mine are so damned 
uncomfortable. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Men are extraordinary. They can’t 
stand the smallest discomfort. Why, a woman’s life is 
uncomfortable from the moment she gets up in the morn- 
ing till she goes to bed at night. And d’you think it’s 
comfortable to sleep with a mask on your face? 

PortEous — They don’t seem to hold up properly. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Well, that’s not the fault of your 
teeth. That’s the fault of your gums. 

Porteous — Damned rotten dentist. That’s what’s 
the matter. 

Lapy CATHERINE —I thought he was a very nice 
dentist. He told me my teeth would last till I was fifty. 
He has a Chinese room. It’s so interesting; while he 
scrapes your teeth he tells you all about the dear Empress 
Dowager. Are you interested in China? I think it’s too 
wonderful. You know they’ve cut off their pigtails. They 
were so picturesque. 

Suddenly Lady Catherine discovers that she has lost 
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her lipstick, and is greatly perturbed. She simply can’t 
live without a lipstick. It’s so good for the lips, for 
one thing. And, besides, the men like it. And then, at 
the French window at back, appears Clive Champion- 
Cheney “holding in his outstretched hand a little gold 
case.” 


C-C.— (as he comes in). Has anyone here lost a di- 
minutive utensil, ‘containing, unless I’m mistaken, a 
favorite preparation for the toilet? (Arnold and Eliza- 
beth are thunderstruck at his appearance and even Teddie 
and Anna are taken aback. But Lady Kitty is overjoyed.) 

Lapy CaTHERINE — My lipstick! 

C-C.— I found it in the drive and I ventured to bring 
it in. 

Lapy CATHERINE — It’s Saint Anthony. I said a little 
prayer to him when I was hunting in my bag. 

ips — Saint Anthony be blowed! It’s Clive, by 
God! 

Lapy CATHERINE — (startled, her attention suddenly 
turned from the lipstick). Clive. 

C-C.— You didn’t recognize me. It’s many years since 
we met. 


Lapy CATHERINE — My poor Clive, your hair has gone | 


quite white! 

C-C.—I hope you had a pleasant journey down from 
London. (He offers his hand.) 

Lapy CATHERINE — (offering him her cheek). You 
may kiss me, Clive. 

C-C.— You don’t mind, Hughie? (He kisses her.) 

PortTEous — (with a grunt). Ugh! 


C-C.— (going to him cordially). ‘And how are you, | 


my dear Hughie? 


PorTEous — Damned rheumatic, if you want to know. | 


Filthy climate you have in this country. 


C-C.— Aren’t you going to shake hands with me, | 


Hughie? 


“ 
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PortEous —I have no objection to shaking hands with 
you. 

C-C.—You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. 

PorTEOus — Someone was asking me how old you were 
the other day. 

C-C.—Were they surprised when you told them? 

PorTEous — Surprised! They wondered you weren’t 
dead. (The butler enters.) 

BuTLer — Did you ring, sir? 

ARNOLD — No. Oh, yes, I did. It doesn’t matter now. 

C-C.— (as the butler is going). One moment. My 
dear Elizabeth, I’ve come to throw myself on your mercy. 
My servants are busy with their own affairs. There’s not 
a thing for me to eat in my cottage. 

ELizABETH — Oh, but we shall be delighted if you’ll 
lunch with us. 

C-C.— It either means that or my immediate death from 
starvation. You don’t mind, Arnold? 

ARNOLD — My dear father! 

ELIZABETH — (to the butler). Mr. Cheney will lunch 
here. 

BUTLER — Very good, ma’am. 

C-C.—(to Lady Catherine). And what do you think 
of Arnold? 

Lapy CATHERINE — I adore him. 

‘C-C.— He’s grown, hasn’t he? But then you’d expect 
him to do that in thirty years. 

ARNOLD — For God’s sake let’s go in to lunch, Eliza- 
beth! 

The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The scene is the same. It is afternoon of the second 
day following. Mrs. Shenstone, Porteous, Lady Kitty 
and Teddie Luton are playing bridge and not doing 
very well at it. Porteous is especially put out at Lady 
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Kitty’s game, but she blithely ignores his cutting criticism. 
“Just because I don’t play the same game as you do,” 
she snaps at him, “ you think I can’t play.” “I’m glad 
you acknowledge it’s not the same game as I play,” 
Porteous snaps back. “ But why in God’s name do you 
call it bridge?” 

Clive Champion-Cheney adds his bit to Porteous’ irri- 
tation by standing back of the players and commenting on 
the game. “I agree with Kitty,” he agrees. “I hate 
people who play bridge as though they were at a funeral 
and knew their feet were getting wet.” 

The game does not exactly break up in one of those 
pleasant family rows, but the finish of the rubber finds 
everybody quite willing to stop. Porteous tries to go 
on with a game of patience, which is the Englishman’s 
solitaire, but even this is denied him when Lady Kitty 
insists upon suggesting how it should be done. Finally 
he rounds on her so savagely that she is threatening tears, 
and he is forced to follow her into the garden as the 
official comforter. 

Champion-Cheney, Elizabeth and Teddie Luton find 
themselves alone, and variously impressed with what they 
have seen. Elizabeth is sympathetic, Teddie a little em- 
barrassed, Champion-Cheney amused, and a little sad- 
dened. Yet he knows Lady Kitty is a thorough humbug. 


C-C.— My dear, her soul is as thickly rouged as her 
face. She hasn’t an emotion that’s sincere. She’s tinsel. 
You think I’m a cruel, cynical old man. Why, when 
I think of what she was, if I didn’t laugh at what she’s 
become, I should cry. 

ELizaBETH — How do you know she wouldn’t be just 
the same now if she’d remained your wife? Do you think 
ae influence would have had such a salutary effect on 

er? 

C-C.— (good-humoredly). 1 like you when you're 


bitter and rather insolent. 
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ELIZABETH — D’you like me well enough to answer 
my question. 

C-C.— She was only twenty-seven when she went away. 
She might have become anything. She might have be- 
come the woman you expected her to be. There are very 
few of us who are strong enough to make circumstances 
serve us. We are the creatures of our environment. She’s 
a silly, worthless woman because she’s led a silly, worth- 
less life. 

ELIZABETH — (disturbed). You're horrible today. 

C-C.— I don’t say it’s I who could have prevented her 
from becoming this ridiculous caricature of a pretty 
woman grown old. But life could. Here she would have 
had the friends to fit her station, and a decent activity, and 
worthy interests. Ask her what her life has been all 
these years among divorced women and kept women and 
the men who consort with them. There is no more la- 
mentable pursuit than a life of pleasure. 

ELIZABETH — At all events she loved and she loved 
greatly. I have only pity and affection for her. 

C-C.— And if she loved what d’you think she felt when 
she saw that she had ruined Hughie? Look at him. He 
was tight last night after dinner and tight the night 
before. 

ELIZABETH — I know. 

C-C.— And she took it as a matter of course. How 
long do you suppose he’s been getting tight every night? 
Do you think he was like that thirty years ago? Can 
you imagine that that was a brilliant young man, whom 
everyone expected to be Prime Minister? Look at him 
now. A grumpy, sodden old fellow with false teeth. 

ELIZABETH — You have false teeth, too. 

C-C.— Yes, but damn it all, they fit. She’s ruined him 


and she knows she’s ruined him. 


Elizabeth is a bit suspicious of Champion-Cheney, she 
admits when the latter has gone. She thinks it not at 
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all unlikely that he has subtly been warning her to con- 
sider seriously the situation into which she is obviously 
drifting with Teddie. Teddie thinks so, too. But what 
can they do? Of course they must be perfectly practical 
about anything they decide upon. He is desperately in 
love with Elizabeth, Teddie confesses — but still he does 
not intend that she shall be emotionally swept off her 
feet. 


TeppIE — You see, I’m not at all romantic and that 
sort of thing. I’m just a common or garden business 
man. All this is so dreadfully serious and I think we 
ought to be sensible. 

ELIZABETH — (with a break in her voice). You owl! 

Teppig — No, Elizabeth, don’t say things like that 
to me. I want you to consider all the pros and cons and 
my heart’s thumping against my chest, and you know I 
love you, I love you, I love you! 

ELIZABETH — (in a sigh of passion). Oh, my pre- 
cious! 

TEDDIE — (impatiently, but with himself, rather than 
Elizabeth). Don’t be idiotic, Elizabeth. I’m not going 
to tell you that I can’t live without you and a lot of muck 
like that. You know that you mean everything in the 
world to me. (Almost giving it up as a bad job) Oh, 
my God! 

ELIZABETH — (her voice faltering). D’you think 
there’s anything you can say to me that I don’t know 
already? 

TEppIE — (desperately). But I haven’t said a single 
thing I wanted to. I’m a business man and I want to 
put it all in a business way, if you understand what I 
mean. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). I don’t believe you’re a 
very good business man. 

TEDDIE — (sharply). You don’t know what you're 
talking about. I’m a first rate business man, but some- 
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how this is different. (Hopelessly) I don’t know why it 
won't go right. 

ELIZABETH — What are we going to do about it? 

TEDDIE — You see, it’s not just because you’re awfully 
pretty that I love you. I’d love you just as much if 
you were old and ugly. It’s you I love, not what you 
look like. And it’s not only love; love be blowed! It’s 
that I like you so tremendously. I think you’re such a 
ripping good sort. I just want to be with you. I feel 
so jolly and happy just to think you’re there. I’m so 
awfully fond of you. 

ELIzaABETH — (laughing through her tears). I don’t 
know if this is your idea of introducing a business prop- 
osition. 

TEDDIE — Damn you, you won’t let me. 

ELIZABETH — Your said “Damn you!” 

TEDDIE — I meant it. 

ELIzABETH — Your voice sounded as if you meant it, 
you perfect duck! 

TeppIE — Really, Elizabeth, you’re ietolecable 

ELIzABETH — I’m doing nothing. 

TEDDIE — Yes, you are, you’re putting me off my blow. 
What I want to say is perfectly simple. I’m a very 
ordinary business man. 

ELIZABETH — You’ve said that before. 

TEDDIE — (augrily). Shut up. I haven’t got a bob 
besides what I earn. I’ve got no position. I’m nothing. 
You’re rich and you’re a big pot and you've got every- 
thing that anyone can want. It’s awful cheek my saying 
anything to you at all. But after all there’s only one 
thing that really matters in the world, and that’s love. 
I love you. Chuck all this, Elizabeth, and come to me. 

ELIZABETH — Are you cross with me? 

TEDDIE — Furious. 

ELIZABETH — Darling! 

Tepp1iE — If you don’t want me, tell me so at once and 
let me go out quickly. 
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EL1zABETH — Teddie, nothing in the world matters 
anything to me but you. I’ll go wherever you take me. 
I love you. 

TeppiE — (all to pieces). Oh, my God! 

ELIZABETH — Does it mean as much to you as that? 
Oh, Teddie! 

TEDDIE — (trying to control himself). Don’t be a 
fool, Elizabeth. 

ELIzABETH — It’s you’re the fool. You’re making me 
cry. 

ces — You’re so damned emotional. 

EvizaABETH — Damned emotional, yourself. I’m sure 
you're a rotten business man. 

TeppiE —I don’t care what you think. You’ve made 
me so awfully happy. I say, what a lark life’s going 
to be! 


They will get away as soon as possible, they agree. 
Meantime, Teddie feels that it would be dishonorable for 
him to stay on at the house. He had better go back to 
London immediately and wait until Elizabeth can join 
him. 

For her part Elizabeth decides that she shall not 
stoop to the mid-Victorian habit of pinning a note on the 
pincushion. She will tell Arnold exactly what she in- 
tends to do and why. First she will go bathe her eyes, 
that he may not know she has been crying, and then 
she will tell him. ‘ 

Lord Porteous, wandering in from the garden, finds 
Lady Kitty and Champion-Cheney quite calmly discussing 
their life together, and the characteristics of their son. 
Does Arnold favor his mother or his father? The sug- 
gested intimacy does not please Lord Porteous, who is 
still grouchy. If Champion-Cheney had any sense of 
delicacy Porteous insists, he would have kept away from 
the house. Yet for the two days they have been there 
he has been constantly hanging around. 
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C-C.—My dear Hughie, I don’t understand your at- 
titude at all. If I’m willing to let bygones be bygones, 
why should you object? 

Porteous — Damn it all, they’re not bygones. 

C-C.— After all, I am the injured party. 

Porteous — How the devil are you the injured party? 

et Well, you did run away with my wife, didn’t 
you! 

Lapy CATHERINE — Now, don’t let’s go into ancient 
history. I can’t see why we shouldn’t all be friends. 

Porteous — I beg you not to interfere, Kitty. 

Lapy CaTHERINE — I’m very fond of Clive. 

Porteous — You never. cared two straws for Clive. 
You only say that to irritate me. 

Lapy CaTHEertnE — Not at all. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t come and stay with us. 

C-C.— I'd love to. I-think Florence in spring-time is 
delightful. Have you central heating? 

Porteous —I never liked you; I don’t like you now, 
and I never shall like you. 

C-C.— How very unfortunate! because I liked you, I 
I like you now, and I shall continue to like you. 

Lapy CATHERINE — There’s something very nice about 
you, Clive. 

Porteous — If you think that, why the devil did you 
leave him? 

Lapy CATHERINE— Are you going to reproach me 
because I loved you? How utterly, utterly, utterly de- 
testable you are! 

C-C.—Now, now, don’t quarrel with one another. 

Lapy CATHERINE — It’s all his fault. I’m the easiest 
person in the world to live with. But really he’d try the 
patience of a saint. 


C-C.— My poor Kitty, how you've suffered! 
Porteous — Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing of the 
sacrifices you made. I suppose you think I sacrificed 
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nothing. I should have been Prime Minister by now if 
it hadn’t been for you. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Nonsense! 

PortEous — What do you mean by that? Everyone 
said I should be Prime Minister. Shouldn’t I have been 
Prime Minister, Clive? 

C-C.— It was certainly the general expectation. 

Porteous —I was the most promising young man of 
my day. I was bound to get a seat in the Cabinet at the 
next election. 

Lapy CATHERINE — They’d have found you out just 
as I’ve found you out. I’m sick of hearing that I ruined 
your career. You never had. a career to ruin. Prime 
Minister! You haven’t the brain. You haven’t the 
character. 


In the heat of her anger Lady Kitty insists that she is 
through with Lord Porteous forever. If Champion- 
Cheney will take her back — “ In the eyes of the Church 
I am still your wife,” she suggests, tentatively. “ The 
Church is so wise. It knows that in the end a woman 
always comes back to her first love. Clive, I am willing 
to return to you.” 

But Clive is not one to take advantage of her momen- 
tary vexation with Hughie. Besides he is quite content 
with his freedom. “For some years I was notoriously 
the prey of a secret sorrow,” he admits. “ But I found 
so many charming creatures who were anxious to console 
me that in the end it grew rather fatiguing. Out of re- 
gard to my health I ceased to frequent the drawing 
rooms of Mayfair.” 

Lady Kitty accepts the rejection of her proposal quite 
philosophically. “There is only one course open to me 
now,” she sighs, and then to Champion-Cheney’s eager 
“What is that?” she flashes her stunning smile and 
smartly replies: “ To go and dress for dinner.” 

Elizabeth does not find telling her husband of her in- 
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tention to leave him as easy as she had hoped it would be. 
Arnold simply cannot understand. If they have little 
in common, as she says, isn’t the fault hers? Has she ever 
done anything to interest herself in his two most im- 
portant interests — politics and home decoration? If, as 
she says, she does not love him, why did she marry him? 
No, her story isn’t at all convincing. And having made 
her bed he very much fears she will have to lie on it. 
Which, to Elizabeth, is extremely foolish. Why should 
anyone lie on the bed he’s made if he doesn’t want to? 
There is always the floor. 2 

ARNOLD — Please don’t talk to me as if I were a 
foolish child. You’re my wife and you’re going to re- 
main my wife. 

ELIzaBETH — What sort of a life do you think we 
should lead? Do you think there’d be any more happi- 
ness for you than for me? 

ARNOLD — But what is it precisely that you suggest? 

EvizaBETH — Well, I want you to let me divorce you. 

ARNOLD — (astounded). Me? Thank you very much. 
Are you under the impression that I’m going to sacrifice 
my career for a whim of yours? 

ELIzABETH — How will it do that? 

ARNOLD — My seat’s wobbly enough as it is. Do you 
think I’d be able to hold it if I were in a divorce case? 
Even if it were a put-up job, as most divorce cases are 
nowadays, it would damn me. 

ELIzaBETH — It’s rather hard on a woman to be di- 
vorced. 

ARNOLD — (with sudden suspicion). What do you 
mean by that? Are you in love with someone? 

ELIZABETH — Yes. 

ARNOLD — Who? 

EvizaBetH — Teddy Luton. (Arnold is astonished for 
a moment and then bursts into a laugh.) 

ARNOLD — My poor child, how can you be so ridicul- 
ous? Why, he hasn’t a bob. He’s a perfectly common- 
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place young man. It’s so absurd I can’t even be angry 
with you. 

ELIzaBETH — I’ve fallen desperately in love with him, 
Arnold. 

ARNOLD — Well, you’d better fall desperately out. 

ELIZABETH — He wants to marry me. 

ArnoLp —I dare say he does. He can go to hell. 

ELIZABETH — It’s no good talking like that. 

Arno_p — Is he your lover? 

ExizaBeTH — No, certainly not. 

ARNOLD — It shows that he’s a mean skunk to take 
advantage of my hospitality to make love to you. 

ELIZABETH — He’s never even kissed me. 

ArnoLp — I’d try telling that to the horse marines if 
I were you. 

ELIzaBETH — It’s because I wanted to do nothing 
shabby that I told you straight out how things were. 

ArnoLp — How long have you been thinking of this? 

ExizaBeTH — I’ve been in love with Teddie ever since 
I knew him. 

ARNOLD — And you never thought of me at all, I sup- 
pose. 

ELIZABETH — Oh, yes, I did. I was miserable. But 
I can’t help myself. I wish I loved you, but I don’t. 

ARNOLD —I recommend you to think very carefully 
before you do anything foolish. 

ELIzABETH — I have thought very carefully 

ARNOLD — By God! I don’t know why I don’t give you 
a sound hiding. I’m not sure it wouldn’t be the best 
thing to bring you to your senses. 

ELIZABETH — Oh, Arnold, don’t talk like that. 

ARNOLD — How do you expect me to take it? You 
come to me quite calmly and say: “I’ve had enough of 
you. We’ve been married three years and I think I'd 
like to marry someone else now. Shall I break up your 
home? What a bore for you! Do you mind my divorcing 
you? It'll smash up your career, will it? What a pity!” 
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aa no, my girl, I may be a fool, but I’m not a damned 
ool. 

ELizaBETH — Teddie is leaving here by the first train 
tomorrow. I warn you that I mean to join him as soon 
as he can make the necessary arrangements. 

ARNoLD — Why did you insist on my mother coming 
here? 

ELizABETH — It seemed to me rather absurd to take 
up the attitude that I should be contaminated by her 
ii a Or ) 

ARNOLD — (interrupting). When you were proposing 
to do exactly the same thing. Well, now you’ve seen her, 
what do you think of her? Do you think it’s been a 
success? Is that the sort of a woman a man would like 
his mother to be? 

ELizABETH—I’ve been ashamed. I’ve been so sorry. 
It all seemed dreadful and horrible. This morning I 
happened to notice a rose in the garden. It was all 
overblown and bedraggled. It looked like a painted old 
woman. And I remembered that I’d looked at it a day 
or two ago. It was lovely then, fresh and blooming and 
fragrant. It may be hideous now, but that doesn’t take 
away from the beauty it had once. That was real! 

ARNOLD — Poetry, by God! As if this were the mo- 
ment for poetry! 


Teddie is sent for and answers the summons quite 
calmly. Did Elizabeth send for him? No, thunders the 
exasperated Arnold, it was he who had sent —to learn 
when it would be convenient for Mr. Luton to leave the 


house. 


TEDDIE —I was proposing to go tomorrow morning. 
But I can very well go at once if you like. 

ARNOLD — I do like. 

Treppy—Very well. Is there anything else you wish 
to say to me? 
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ARNOLD — Do you think it was a very honorable thing 
to come down here and mzke love to my wife? 

TEeDDIE — No, I don’t. I haven’t been very happy 
about it. That’s why I wanted to go away. 

ArNnoLp — Upon my word you're cool. 

TEpp1E —I’m afraid it’s no good saying I’m sorry and 
that sort of thing. You know what the situation is. 

ARNOLD — Is it true that you want to marry Elizabeth? 

TeppiE — Yes. I should like to marry her as soon 
as ever I can. 

ArNoLpD — Have you thought of me at all? Has it 
struck you that you’re destroying my home and breaking 
up my happiness? 

TrppiE — I don’t see how there could be much happi- 
ness for you if Elizabeth doesn’t care for you. 

ARNOLD — Let me tell you that I refuse to have my 
home broken up by a twopenny halfpenny adventurer 
who takes advantage of a foolish woman. I refuse to 
allow myself to be divorced. I can’t prevent my wife 
from going with you if she’s determined to make a 
damned fool of herself, but this I tell you: nothing will 
induce me to divorce her. 

EL1zABETH — Arnold, that would be monstrous. 

TEDDIE — We could force you. 

ARNOLD — How? 

TEDDIE — If we went away together openly you’d have 
to bring an action. 

ARNOLD — Twenty-four hours after you leave this house 
I shall go down to Brighton with a chorus girl. And 
neither you nor I will be able to get a divorce. We've 
had enough divorces in our family. And now get out, 
eet get out! (Teddie looks uncertainly at Eliza- 
en. 

ELIZABETH — (with a litile smile). Don’t bother 
about me. I shall be all right. 

ARNOLD — Get out! Get out! 

The curtain falls 


“ 
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In the living room that evening Clive Champion- 
Cheney, after having given his son Arnold the benefit of 
his superior wisdom in the art of handling a difficult 
situation — particularly a difficult situation in which a 
woman is concerned — undertakes to apply a sample of 
his carefully studied diplomacy to the case of Elizabeth 
and young Luton. He brings out the family album. 


C-C.— I thought it might amuse you to see what pretty 
women looked like five-and-thirty years ago. That was 
the day of beautiful women. 

ELIzABETH — Do you think they were more beautiful 
then than they are now? 

C-C.— Oh, much. Now you see lots of pretty things, 
but very few beautiful women. 

ELIzaABETH — (looking at the album).  Aren’t their 
clothes funny? 

C-C.— (pointing to a photograph). That’s’ Mrs. 
Langtry. 

ELIzABETH — She has a lovely nose. 

C-C.— She was the most wonderful thing you ever 
saw. Dowagers used to jump on chairs in order to get 
a good look at her when she came into a drawing-room. I 
was riding with her once, and we had to have the gates 
of the livery stable closed when she was getting on her 
horse because the crowd was so great. 

ELizaBETH — And who’s that? 

C-C.— Lady Lonsdale. That’s Lady Dudley. 

ELIZABETH — This is an actress, isn’t it? 

C-C.— It is indeed. Ellen Terry. By George! how I 
loved that woman! 

ELIZABETH — (with a smile). Dear Ellen Terry. 

C-C.—That’s Bobs. I never saw a smarter man in 
my life. And Oliver Montagu. Henry Manners with his 
eye-glass. 
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Exizapetu — Nice ‘looking, isn’t he? And this? 

C-C.— That’s Mary Anderson. I wish you could have 
seen her in “A Winter’s Tale.” Her beauty just took 
your breath away. 


ELizaABETH — Oh, what a lovely little thing! Who 
on earth is that? 

C-C.— That? 

ELizaABETH — She looks so fragile, like a piece of 
exquisite china, with all those furs on and her face up 
against her muff, and the snow falling. 

C-C.— Yes, there was quite a rage at that time for 
being taken in an artificial snowstorm. 

EvizaBETH — What a sweet smile, so roguish and 
frank, and debonair! Oh, I wish I looked like that! 
Do tell me who it is! 

C-C.—Don’t you know? 

ELIZABETH — No. 

C-C.— Why — it’s Kitty. 

EvizaABETH — Lady Kitty! (To Lady Kitty) Oh, 
my dear, do look! It’s too ravishing. (She takes the 
album over to her impulsively) Why didn’t you tell 
me you looked like that? Everybody must have been 
in love with you. 


“Lady Kitty takes the album and looks at it. Then 
she lets it slip from her hands and covers her face with 
her hands. She is crying.” Elizabeth, unhappy in real- 
izing that she is responsible for Lady Kitty’s embarrass- 
ment, discreetly drags Champion-Cheney out onto the 
terrace with her. “ Did you do that on purpose?” she 
demands of him, in a hoarse whisper, as they leave the 
room. 

Lord Porteous is also visibly affected by the sight of 
Lady Kitty in tears and tries awkwardly to comfort her. 
“I’m afraid I was very rude to you before dinner, Kitty.” 
he ventures, laying his hand on her shoulder. “It 
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doesn’t matter,” she replies, taking the comforting hand 
in hers; “I’m sure I was very exasperating.” 

Gradually Lady Kitty’s spirits are restored. It’s hate. 
ful to grow old— but it can’t be helped. She bravely 
looks at the picture again. “The fact is,” she con- 
cludes, “if your bones are good, age doesn’t really 
matter. You'll always be beautiful.” A moment later, 
when Porteous confesses to her that his most recent 
bursts of ill-temper have been due to the constant hanging 
around of Champion-Cheney, she is happy. So long as 
“ Hughie ” is even a little jealous of her, life is worth 
living. 

They are both greatly cheered by the time Champion- 
Cheney returns and Porteous is ready to propose another 
try at bridge, if they can find a fourth. But Teddie 
Luton has disappeared. He’s gone, Champion-Cheney 
tells them, because he is in love with Elizabeth and she 
with him. And he thinks Lady Kitty should do all that 
she can to dissuade Elizabeth from making the same mis- 
take that she has made. Lady Kitty is willing, even eager 
to do so, and finds a way a moment later to be alone with 


Elizabeth. 


ELiIzABETH—I don’t expect you to have much sym- 
pathy for me. Arnold is your son. 

Lavy Kitty — So pitifully little. 

ELizaBETH — I’m not suited for this sort of existence. 
Arnold wants me to take what he calls my place in 
society. Oh, I get so bored with those parties in Lon- 
don. All those middle-aged painted women, in beautiful 
clothes, lolloping round ball-rooms with rather old young 
men. And the endless luncheons with their gossip about 
so-and-so’s love affairs. 

Lapy Kirry— Are you very much in love with Mr. 
Luton? 

ELIZABETH — I love him with all my heart. 

Lapy Kitty — And he? 
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EvizaABETH — He’s never cared for anyone else but me. 
He never will. 

Lapy Kirry — Will Arnold let you divorce him. 

ExizaBetTu—No, he won’t hear of it. He refuses even 
to divorce me. 

Lapy Kirry—Why? 

ELizABETH — He thinks a scandal will revive all the 
old gossip. ; 

Lapy Kitty — Oh, my poor child! 

ELIzABETH — It can’t be helped. I’m quite willing to 
accept the consequences. 

Lapy Kitty — You don’t know what it is to have a 
man tied to you only by his honor. When married 
people don’t get on they can separate, but if they’re 
not married it’s impossible. It’s a tie that only death 
can sever. 

ELizaABETH —If Teddie stopped caring for me 
I shouldn’t want him to stay with me for five minutes. 

Lapy Kirry—One says that when one’s sure of a 
man’s love, but when one isn’t any more — oh, it’s so 
different. In those circumstances one’s got to keep a 
man’s love. It’s the only thing one has. 

ELIZABETH — I’m a human being. I can stand on my 
own feet. 

Lapy Kitty — Have you any money of your own? 

ELIZABETH — None. 

Lavy Kirry — Then how can you stand on your own 
feet? You think I’m a silly, frivolous woman, but I’ve 
learned something in a bitter school. They can make 
what laws they like, they can give us the suffrage, but 
when you come down to bedrock it’s the man who pays 
the piper who calls the tune. Woman will only be the 
equal of man when she earns her living in the same way 
that he does. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). It sounds rather funny to 
hear you talk like that. 

Lapy Kirry — A cook who marries a butler can snap 
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her fingers in his face because she can earn just as much 
as he can. But a woman in your position and a woman 
in mine will always be dependent on the men who keep 
them. 


Lapy are Look at me, Elizabeth, and look at 
Hughie. Do you think it’s been a success? If I had 
my time over again do you think I’d do it over again? 
Do you think he would? 

ELIZABETH — You see, you don’t know how much I 

‘love Teddie. 

Lapy Kirry — And do you think I didn’t love Hughie? 
Do you think he didn’t love me? 

ELIZABETH — I’m sure he did. 

Lapy Kirry — Oh, of course in the beginning it was 
heavenly. We felt so brave and adventurous and we were 
so much in love. The first two years were wonderful. 
People cut me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I thought 
love was everything. It is uncomfortable when you come 
upon an old friend and go towards her eagerly, so glad 
to see her, and are met with an icy stare. 

ELizaBETH — Do you think friends like that are worth 
having? 

Lapy Kirry — Perhaps they’re not very sure of them- 
selves. Perhaps they’re honestly shocked. It’s a test 
one had better not put one’s friends to if one can help 
it. It’s rather bitter to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH — But one has some. 

Lapy Kirry — Yes, they ask you to come and see 
them when they’re quite certain no one will be there 
who might object to meeting you. Or else they say to 
you: “My dear, you know I’m devoted to you, and I 
wouldn’t mind at all, but my girl’s growing up —I’m 
sure you understand; you won’t think it unkind of me 
if I don’t ask you to the house?” 


Lapy Kitry-— Oh, my dear, what a open institution 
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marriage is—-for women, and what fools they are to 
meddle with it! The Church is so wise to take its stand 
on the indi — indi — 

ELIzaABETH — Solu — 

Lapy Kirry—Bility of marriage. Believe me, it’s 
no joke when you have to rely on yourself to keep a 
man. 


There is also the tragedy of age. Lady Kitty could 
never afford to grow old. Her hair, prematurely white, 
must be kept a golden copper shade at any cost. And 
there were the other women who interested Hughie who 
were forever trying to get him away from her. Many a 
night she had tossed sleeplessly knowing or suspecting 
where Porteous went when he said he was going to play 
cards at the club. “Of course it wasn’t as if there 
weren’t plenty of men only too anxious to console me,” 
she admits. ‘“‘ Men have always been attracted by me, 
you know.” Elizabeth can quite understand that. 


Lapy Kirry — But I had my self-respect to think of. 
I felt that whatever Hughie did I would do nothing 
that I should regret. 

ELIZABETH — You must be very glad now. 

Lapy Kirry—Oh, yes. Notwithstanding all my 
temptations I’ve been absolutely faithful to Hughie in 
spirit. 

ELIZABETH —I don’t think I quite understand what 
you mean. 

Lapy Kirry — Well, there was a poor Italian boy, 
young Count Castel Giovanni, who was so desperately 
in love with me that his mother begged me not to be 
too cruel. She was afraid he would go into a consump- 
tion. What could I do? And then, oh, years later, 
there was Antonio Melita. He said he’d shoot himself 
unless I — well, you understand, I couldn’t let the poor 
boy shoot himself. 
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EvizaBETH — D’you think he really would have shot 
himself? 

Lapy Kirry — Oh, one never knows, you know. Those 
Italians are so passionate. He was really rather a 
lamb. He had such beautiful eyes. (Elizabeth looks at 
her for a long time and a certain horror seizes her of 
this dissolute, painted, old woman.) 

ELIzaABETH — (hoarsely). Oh, but I think that’s — 
dreadful. 

Lapy Kitty — Are you shocked? One sacrifices one’s 
life for love and then one finds that love doesn’t last. 
The tragedy of love isn’t death or separation. One gets 
over them. The tragedy of love is indifference. 


Now Arnold has come for a sort of last talk with 
Elizabeth, with Champion-Cheney’s advice as to what to 
do plainly at the back of his head. He is sorry for the 
attitude he had taken at first and begs Elizabeth to for- 
give him. If she is quite determined to leave him he 
will do nothing to prevent her. He would, however, 
like her to know how much he really has loved her, 
even though he was absurd enough to think that she 
would take his great love for granted. 


ARNOLD — It wasn’t till today when you talked of 
leaving me that I realized how desperately in love with 
you I was. 

ELIzABETH — After three years? 

ARNOLD — I’m so proud of you. I admire you so 
much. When I see you at a party, so fresh and lovely, 
and everybody wondering at you, I have a sort of little 
thrill because you’re mine, and afterwards I shall take 
you home. 

ELIzaABETH — Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerating. 

ArRNoLp —I can’t imagine this house without you. 
Life seems on a sudden all empty and meaningless. Oh, 
Elizabeth, don’t you love me at all? 
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ELIzABETH — It’s much better to be honest. No. 
ArNnoLp — Doesn’t my love mean anything to you? 
Euizasetu — I’m very grateful to you. I’m sorry to 
cause you pain. What would be the good of my stay- 
ing with you when I should be wretched all the time? 
ARNOLD — Do you love that man as much as all that? 
Does my unhappiness mean nothing to you? 
EvizaBEta — Of course it does. It breaks my heart. 
You see, I never knew I meant so much to you. [I’m 
so touched. And I’m so sorry, Arnold, really sorry. 
But I can’t help myself. 
ArnoLp — Poor child, it’s cruel of me to torture you. 
ELIzABETH — Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have tried to 
make the best of it. I’ve tried to love you, but I can’t. 
After all, one either loves or one doesn’t. Trying is no 
help. And now I’m at the end of my tether. I can’t 
help the consequences —I must do what my whole self 
yearns for. 


Very well, then, agrees Arnold, let him do what he 
can to make the change easy for her. He will make it 
possible for her to divorce him within, say, six months, 
and, seeing that Teddie Luton has comparatively little 
money, he (Arnold) will make her an allowance of two 
thousand pounds a year. She protests. His sudden burst 
of generosity is making her perfectly miserable. “ But 
it’s the only way I have of showing you how deep and 
passionate and sincere my love for you is,” he insists. 
Then he embarrassedly kisses her on the forehead and 
says good night, leaving Elizabeth most unhappy. 

Down by the summer house Teddie Luton is waiting 
to have a talk with Elizabeth before going away. When 
Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous come in Elizabeth sends 
Lord Porteous to fetch him. She has suddenly come to 
realize that life is simply rotten, when it is impossible 
to be happy oneself without making other people un- 
happy. 
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When Teddie comes Elizabeth tells him that she has 
changed her mind. She can’t go away with him. She 
has decided that she does not love him enough. But he 
will have none of that kind of an explanation. But he 
walks boldly over to her, takes her hands and forces 
her to sit beside him. He is stroking her hands when 
she draws them away. 


ELIZABETH — No, don’t do that. Teddie, it wasn’t 
true when I said I didn’t love you. Of course, I love 
you. But Arnold loves me, too. I didn’t know how 
much, . 

TEpDpDIE — What has he been saying to you? 

ELIZABETH — He’s been very good to me, and so 
kmd. I didn’t know he could be so kind. He offered 
to let me divorce him. 

TEDDIE — That’s very decent of him. 

ELIZABETH — But don’t you see, it ties my hands. 
How can I accept such a sacrifice? I should never for- 
give myself if I profited by his generosity. 

ELIzaABETH — I wonder if you’d be capable of acting 
like that. 

TEppIE — Acting like what? 

ELIZABETH — What would you do if I were married 
to you and came and told you I loved somebody else 
and wanted to leave you? 

TEDDIE — You have very pretty blue eyes, Elizabeth. 
I'd black first one and then the other. And after that 
we'd see. 

ELIZABETH — You damned brute! 

TeppiE — I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite a gentle- 
man. Had it ever struck you? (They look at one an- 
other for a while.) 

ELIZABETH — You know, you are taking an unfair 
advantage of me. [| feel as if I came to you quite un- 
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suspectingly and when I wasn’t looking you kicked me 
on the shins. 

Treppie — Don’t you think we’d get on rather well, 
together? 

Porteous — Elizabeth’s a fool if she doesn’t stick 
to her husband. It’s bad enough for the man, but for 
the woman — it’s damnable. I hold no brief for Arnold. 
He plays bridge like a fool. Saving your presence, 
Kitty, I think he’s a prig. 

Lapy Kirry — Poor dear, his father was at his age. 
I dare say he’ll grow out of it. 

PorTEous — But you stick to him, Elizabeth, you stick 
to him. Man is a gregarious animal. We’re members 
of a herd. If we break the herd’s laws we suffer for it. 
And we suffer damnably. 

Lavy Kitry — Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, don’t 
go. It’s not worth it. It’s not worth it. I tell you 
that, and I’ve sacrificed everything to love. 

EvizaBETH — I’m afraid. : 

TEDDIE — (in a@ whisper). Elizabeth. 

ELizaBETH —I can’t face it. It’s asking too much 
of me. Let’s say good-bye to one another, Teddie. It’s 
the only thing to do. And have pity on me. I’m giv- 
ing up all my hope of happiness. (Teddie goes up to 
her and looks into her eyes.) 

TEpDIE — But I wasn’t offering you happiness. I 
don’t think my sort of love tends to happiness. I’m 
jealous. I’m not a very easy man to get on with. I’m 
often out of temper and irritable. I should be fed to 
the teeth with you sometimes, and so would you be with 
me. I dare say we’d fight like cat and dog, and some- 
times we’d hate each other. Often you’d be wretched 
and bored stiff and lonely, and often you’d be fright- 
fully homesick, and then you’d regret all you’d lost. 
Stupid women would be rude to you because we’d run 
away together. And some of them would cut you. I 
don’t offer you peace and quietness. I offer you un- 
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rest and anxiety. I don’t offer you happiness. I offer 
you love. 

ELIZABETH — (stretching out her arms). You hateful 
creature, I absolutely adore you! 


They are in each other’s arms now. “ Of course, the 
moment he said he’d give her a black eye, I knew it 
was finished,” Lady Kitty observes wisely as she turns 
away. 

Lord Porteous is convinced that they are a couple of 
damned fools, but he offers them his car to get away 
with, if they decide to make a bolt for it right then. 
That, it appears, had been Teddie’s plan from the first. 
He had taken the precaution to get the car out of the 
garage and leave it standing by the garden hedge. 


Porteous — Do you mean to say that you were going 
to steal my car? 

TEDDIE — Not exactly. I was only going to bolshevize 
it, so to speak. 

Porteous — I’m speechless. I’m absolutely speech- 
less. 

TEpDpIE — Hang it all, I couldn’t carry Elizabeth all 
the way to London. She’s so damned plump. 

ELIZABETH — You dirty dog! 

Porteous — (spluttering). Well, well, well! (Help- 
lessly) I like him, Kitty, it’s no good pretending I 
don’t. I like him. 

TEDDIE — The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. We'll drive 
all through the night. 

PortEous — They’d better go to San Michele. Ill 
wire to have it got ready for them. 

Lapy Kirty — That’s where we went when Hughie 
and I— (Falteringly) Oh, you dear things, how I 
envy you! 

PorTEOUS — (mopping his eyes). Now don’t cry, 
Kitty. Confound you, don’t cry. 
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TEppIE — Come, darling. 

EvizaBETH — But I can’t go like this! 

Teppre — Nonsense. Lady Kitty will lend you her 
cloak. Won’t you? 

Lapy Kirry — (taking it off). You're capable of 
tearing it off my back if I don’t. 

TEDDIE — (putting the cloak on Elizabeth). And 
we'll buy you a tooth-brush in London in the morning. 

Lavy Kirry — She must write a note for Arnold. ll 
put it on her pincushion. 

TEpDDIE — Pincushion be blowed! Come, darling. 
We'll drive through the dawn and through the sunrise. 


And now they are off on their way to London with 
Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous waving their adieux ex- 
citedly, but a little sadly. And yet, as Lord Porteous 
says, it may be that in life it doesn’t matter so much 
what you do as what you are. “No one can learn by 
the experience of another because no circumstances are 
quite the same. If we-made rather a hash of things, 
perhaps it was because we were rather trivial people. 
You can do anything in this world if you’re prepared 
to take the consequences, and consequences depend upon 
character.” 

Clive Champion-Cheney and Arnold enter the room, 
ignorant of all that has occurred. So far as they are 
aware, Elizabeth is in her room, bitterly, sobbingly, 
repentant. And they are both sure that Arnold’s way 
with Elizabeth has resulted in her complete change of 
attitude. 


C-C.—I told Arnold exactly what to do and he’s 
done it. What makes a prison? Why, bars and bolts. 
Remove them and a prisoner won’t want to escape. 
Clever, I flatter myself. 

PorTEOus — You’re always that, Clive, but at the 
moment you’re obscure. 
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C-C.— I told Arnold to go to Elizabeth and tell her 
she could have her freedom. I told him to sacrifice 
himself all along the line. I know what women are. 
The moment every obstacle was removed to her marriage 
with Teddie Luton, half the allurement was gone. 

Lapy Kirry — Arnold did that? 

C-C.— He followed my instructions to the letter. I’ve 
just seen him. She’s shaken. I’m willing to bet five 
hundred pounds to a penny that she won’t bolt. A 
downy old bird, eh? Downy’s the word! Downy! 


“He begins to laugh. They laugh, too. Presently 
they are all three in fits of laughter.” 


The curtain falls 


“THE NEST 7 
A Drama in Four Acts 
By Pau Genaiby 


(English translation by Grace George) 


GRACE GEORGE is beginning to turn her play-hunt- 
ing disappointments to account. If she cannot find suit- 
able parts for herself she can at least find them for 
others. And also help to produce the plays containing 
them. 

One such she discovered in Paul Geraldy’s “ Les Noces 
D’Argent,” (“Silver Weddings”) which she renamed 
“The Nest.” Impressed by the human and _ truthful 
quality of its drama she arranged immediately for the 
American rights to the play and set about its translation. 
When it was ready for production she superintended the 
engaging of the cast and later supervised the rehearsals. 
Miss George, of course, has always had a hand in the 
staging of her own plays, but she never before has taken 
so complete charge of a production as she did of this 
one. 

“The Nest” was presented at the Forty-Kighth Street 
Theatre, February 1, 1922. Following an enthusiastic 
press review, it grew steadily in favor, particularly with 
matinée audiences, and though it never could fairly be 
sted with the popular dramatic successes of the season, 
it was invariably included when the worih-while plays 
of recent years were under discussion. 

The opening act of “The Nest” quite abruptly breaks 
in upon the confusion following the wedding of Suzanne 
Hamelin to Henri. Henri, being merely a husband and 
more or less incidental to the drama, is not given a sur- 
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name. The ceremony has been held at a neighboring 
chapel, and the wedding party is about to return to the 
Hamelin apartment for the home reception. 

The scene is Suzanne’s room. It is in a state of great 
disorder. “ Clothing, lingerie, hats, parcels, open boxes, 
etc., are spread over the little brass bed, the chairs, the 
carpet, everywhere. A profusion of flowers, baskets of 
white roses and lilacs, trunks and bags — ” 

Anna, the maid, is trying to set the room in order 
against the return of the wedding party. Porters are 
bringing in more flowers than there is room for. The 
musicians are reported arrived, with no place to go. 
Eveline Dore, called Marraine by the family, is super- 
intending the preparations for the reception of the guests. 
She is Mme. Hamelin’s best friend, and a sort of older 
chum of the children and an attractive divorcee of thirty- 
three. .... Now the bridesmaid, Jeanne, and Max 
Hamelin, Suzanne’s brother and her groom’s best man, 
have arrived to add to the confusion. 

Mme. Hamelin, fearful lest everything will not go as 
it should, finds time between worries to lament the fact 
that she is losing her daughter and that at last she is a 
mother-in-law. Terrible thought! Probably soon she 
will be losing her son, too. But Max reassures her. Now 
that Suzanne is gone he will be all the more attentive. 
They will have ever so many jolly times together. 

Max, however, is a bit uncertain. Approaching his 
twentieth year, he is beginning to rebel at being always 
treated as a child at home and is eager to be accepted as 
aman. He objects particularly to Marraine’s continued 
acceptance of him as her “ godson.” And he dislikes 
her teasing him whenever she catches him flirting with 
the younger girls, He is rather fond of his pretty god- 
mother, and has just discovered that she is still young 
—and beautiful. Under the influence of the wedding 
festivities, in fact, he is especially attentive to Marraine 
and she does not know exactly what to do with him. 
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She does not want Max to make love to her, and yet she 
finds his spirits infectious and his pleading not dis- 
pleasing. 


MarraINE — Let’s open the windows. There — one 
can see the chestnut trees in blossom along the avenue. 
How sweet! Spring has come — (She leans against the 
window) They are going on a wonderful trip, that 
young couple — oh, the Italian spring! Bomodossola 
and the descent to the lakes! The aconites and the wild 
carnations and Pallanza and the villas—oh! Things 
have changed since I was there and yet — just see that 
line of automobiles in front of your door. How smart 
you look! 

Max — Marraine, I feel so —so bored. 

MarRAINE — Poor dear! What is the matter with 
you, today? 

Max —I want to go away. 

MarraingE — Where? 

Max —I don’t know. I feel lonely here. 

MarraInE — I’m flattered. It must be the spring. 
How warm it is. (There is a knock on the door) That 
must be my lemonade. (Max opens the door and Leon- 
line enters on a wave of music.) 

LEoNnTINE — There is no more lemonade, Madame. I 
brought a bottle of champagne. 

MarralneE — Thanks. Only you should have brought 
some water at the same time. 

LeonTINE — If Madame wishes — 

MarrainE — Don’t bother now. This will do. Thanks. 
(Leontine leaves and Max serves the champagne) Look 
out for my dress. (She drinks) Ah! I was so thirsty. 
That’s good. 

Max — Is it cool? 

MarrRAINnE — It’s like a shower — (She holds her glass 
out for more) ‘That’s enough. So the gentleman isn’t 
happy. What a pity! Come, tell me all about it. 


x 
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MarrainE — Why, upon my word, he has real tears 
in his eyes. You're not going to cry, I hope. (He 
bursts into tears) And he says he’s a man. You big 
baby —stop—come here! Shall I dry your tears? 
If anyone came in now, what would they think? Kiss 
me, stupid, and tell me what’s the matter. How can I 
guess ? 

Max — Marraine — 

MarraInE — What is it? What have they done to 
you? Tell me— 

Max — Nothing. I don’t know — 

MarraInE — Then why this sudden change of mood? 
A little while ago you were quite cheerful. 

Max — My life is so empty. 

MarrRAaINE — Really? Get up. You don’t know what 
you are saying. Go and look for your sister. That will 
calm you. 

Max — I’m going. 

MarraInE — Wait, you can’t go downstairs with those 
red eyes. Come here. Look at me. Don’t look at me 
like that. What? You’re going to cry again? 

Max — (his head on Marraine’s knee). Oh, if you 
only knew — 

MarraIne — What? 

Max — Oh, everything — nothing — 1 wish — 

MarRAINE — What do you wish? 

Max — My life is so monotonous. Nothing happens 
' —I wish — that something would happen to me. That 
somebody would — that they wouldn’t always leave me 
alone. Suzanne is all they ever think of. I am all alone 
at home, all alone in the streets. I need someone to 
talk to, to love me. Oh, Marraine, if you knew — 

MarRAINE — (she takes him on her knees). What 
does this mean? Kiss me— how big he is. I wish I 
had a big son like you! 

Max — (his arms around her neck). Marraine! 

MarrainE — Does he want to be petted like a little 
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baby? Don’t hold me so tight! You'll suffocate me! 
Do you hear me? 


Max hears, but he is not to be restrained until knock- 
ing at the door apprises them that some one is coming. 
Then, considerably flustered, they make ready to receive 
the bride. 

Suzanne is not excited. Like most brides, she is the 
calmest person at her wedding, which distresses Jeanne, 
the bridesmaid, who has been given the exalted privilege 
of helping her change to her traveling frock. 


JEANNE — (disappointed and almost tearful). You 
are not what I expected you’d be. 

SuzaNNnE — But, my dear, that’s because I’m in a 
hurry. Don’t think that I’m indifferent. It’s sweet of 
you to be with me and to help me. I’m very grateful 
for that. 

JEANNE — It isn’t that. You don’t understand. 

SuzANNE — (looking at her wrist watch). Well, ex- 
plain, darling! 

JEANNE — It’s because you look as if everything that 
is happening to you is quite usual, quite ordinary. Yes, 
you talk, you walk, you dress — you act like every day. 
I seem to be the only one who is moved. Even your 
parents look as if nothing important were happening. I 
watched your father a little while ago. He talked. Oh, 
if you only knew. (She takes Suzanne’s hand and places 
wt against her breast) There, feel. 

SUZANNE — That’s because you have nothing else to 
do but think of me. [ve had so much excitement this 
week. In a few days, when we are settled somewhere, 
I will arrange my thoughts in order. For the present, 
do you want me to enumerate my impressions? I am 
happy, I have a headache, I’m afraid we shall miss our 
train, I wish it were all over! 
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SUZANNE — You mustn’t cry, silly. Anyone would 
say that you are the bride... . Now, let them come! 
These ceremonies are stupid, aren’t they? It’s like our 
first communion. You expect to return transfigured and 
then, after you reach home, a little tired, a little sad, 
you realize that life is always life. ... I remember 
mother scolded because I soiled my white shoes by put- 
ting one foot on top of the other — 

JEANNE — And yet, it’s a little different. 

SUZANNE — (not convinced). Do you know what 
mother said to me just now? “Suzanne, stand up 
straight and watch where you put your feet.” (They 
laugh and kiss each other) Do you see all those parcels? 
They are presents we haven’t had time to open. 

JEANNE — Oh! 

SUZANNE — I got some beautiful things and some hor- 
rors! Paper knives and paper weights. Would you 
believe it? I received nine umbrellas. 

JEANNE — Just what did your godmother give you? 

SUZANNE — Marraine? She said, “ My darling, buy 
whatever you want,” and she gave me a check. There, 
I’m ready now. I hope Henri will come soon. How 
heavy my satchel is. Just lift it. 

JEANNE — (lifting it). Oh! 

Suzanne — If you knew what’s inside. Six handker- 
chiefs, a guidebook, my toilet case, a notebook, films for 
my kodak, my address-book, two pairs of gloves, a box 
of candy, my purse and a novel by Anatole France, a 
veil and a bottle of perfume. 


The moment of the final partings has arrived, with 
everybody trying to be a bit braver than anybody else. 
There are to be no tears, and everything must be cheer- 
ful. Pitifully Mme. Hamelin tries to appear as gay as 
the others, but it is hard for her. 


SuzANNE — My little mamma. 
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Mme. Hametin — Don’t forget to wear your coat. I 
know Italy. The nights are cool. 

SuzANNE — Yes, Mamma. 

Mme. Hametin—Your gray suit is warm, wear that. 
Your shoes don’t hurt you?, They’re comfortable? 

SUZANNE — Very. 

Mme. Hametin — I gave Henri the check for the large 
trunk. Leontine took it to the station this morning. 
Remind him of it. 

SuzANNE — Yes, Mamma, dear. 

Mme. Hametin — Leontine could begin to take down 
the bags. I hope she doesn’t forget anything. What 
about the key to your own bags? 

SUZANNE — I have it. 

LEONTINE — (entering). Here is M. Henri, Madame. 
He says you've just time enough. 

Mme. HaMELIn — Let’s go. 

MarrRAINE — You must call her “ Madame” from now 
on, Leontine. 

SUZANNE — I haven’t got my gloves. 

Max—tThe car is here! 

SUZANNE — My gloves! Where are my gloves? 

MarRAINE — Quick! Quick! Where are her gloves? 

Mme. Hametin— Her gloves? They were there. 
Didn’t you take them? 

SUZANNE — I had them a minute ago. 

MarrainE — Then they can’t be far away. 

Mme. HAMELIN — She can’t leave without gloves! 

Max — Here, are these the ones? 

SuzANNE — Yes! Yes! There they are! Good-bye! 


And in the midst of the final embraces Henri, the 
groom, rushes in and drags the bride away. A second 
later the slamming of the outer door sends a sort of 
shiver through the house. With an effort the elder 
Hamelins pull themselves together. 
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Mme. HamMe.tin — Well, it’s all over. They’re gone. 
They didn’t even see us. 

MarRAINE — (with a vague gesture). Yes, that’s life. 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Isn’t Max here? 

MarraInE — He’s gone out to get me a cab. 

Mme. HamMetin — What? You’re dining with us. It 
was understood. 

MarRAINE — You must excuse me. I have a terrible 
headache. I'd rather not. Good-bye, you. (Into M. 
Hamelin’s ear) She’s coming back — be sensible! 

M. HaME in — (softly). Good-bye, Eveline. 

MarraIne — Au revoir, Marie. I’ll see you tomorrow. 


Mme. HaMELIN— Well? (She kisses her husband) 
Come, let’s be brave. 

M. Hametin — Brave? But I’m all right. 

Mme. Hametin —I didn’t see the Didiers, did you? 

M. HAMELIN — (whose thoughts are elsewhere). The 
Didiers? 

Mme. HamMetin-— They never came. Why doesn’t 
Max come up? (She pauses) You haven’t said a word 
about my dress. 

M. HamMeE in — It’s beautiful. 

Mme. HamMe.in — Well, you might look at me. 

M. Hame.in —I tell you it’s a beautiful dress. 

Mme. HamMe.in — And the belt? 

M. HamMeE.in — The belt’s all right. 

Mme. HamMewin — It doesn’t make me look fat? - 

M. Hameuin — I think it’s perfect. 

Mme. Hametin —I wonder — (Looking around) 1 
think [ll give Max this room. He'll like it better than 
his own. He never gets any sun there, poor boy. 

M. HAMELIN — Yes, that’s a good idea. In ten minutes 
they’ll be on their way. 

Mme. Hametin — How quiet it is now, after all that 
noise. (After a pause she approaches him) Do you 
love me? 
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M. Hametin — No! (He hugs her.) 
Mme. Hamein — (freeing herself). 1 wonder — why 
— that boy — doesn’t — come — back! 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is some weeks later, in the dining room of the 
Hamelin’s home. Monsieur and Mme. Hamelin are at 
luncheon — a meal that neither has much taste for. The 
big dining room is lonely without the children. 

There have been a letter or two from the bride and 
groom. Short, formal letters. And several telegrams. 
They are in Italy now; the weather is beautiful; they 
are going on to Switzerland; the scenery is wonderful; 
they are well; they do not know when they will be 
home! There is not much in such news to cheer the 
father and mother. 

Max is not home for lunch. In fact he has not been 
home for lunch for several days. He seems strangely 
preoccupied these last weeks. His mother is worried. 
After she has left the room Max sneaks in. He has no 
excuses to make to his father, except that he has been 
busy. And he would like to have an advance on his al- 
lowance. In view of the fact that he has just had his 
allowance the week before and had previously managed 
to make it do, M. Hamelin is a little surprised and not 
at all pleased. It is father’s opinion that if Max would 
work more and spend less he would be a much more 
satisfactory son. However, he gives him the money and 
Max is gone again, without so much as inquiring about 
his mother. 


Mme, Hamein — He didn’t come and kiss me, or say 

a word to me. It looks as.if he did everything to avoid 

me. You see what we’ve come to, my son and I. He 
v 
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doesn’t even say good morning to me now. What have 

I done to him? 

' M. Hametin —I scolded him severely for not coming 
home to lunch and I suppose he wanted to escape an- 
other lecture. 

Mme. HAMELIN — (with tears in her eyes). I don’t 
know what’s the matter with him lately. 

M. Hametin — We'll soon find out. 

Mme. HaMe.tin — He’s never here. Doesn’t it seem 
strange to you, his being out all the time? 

M. Hame.in — He has to go to his classes. 

MMe. HaMELIn — His classes are in the morning. It’s 
impossible to get him up in the morning. He stays in 
bed till eleven. It’s in the afternoon and evening that 
he goes out. When does he study? He has an exami- 
nation in two months. 

M. HamMeE.LiIn — Two months is time enough if he puts 
his mind to it. 

Mme. HamMetin — And isn’t it funny he’s always in 
need of money. 

M. Hame in — Did he ask you for money? 

Mme. Hamein — Fifty francs, yesterday. 

M. HamMe.in — You didn’t give it to him? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Yes. 

M. HaME.Lin — You are right; we’ve got to keep an 
eye on that young man. 

Mme. HamMetin — He never asks you for any money, 
does he? 

M. Hametin — No. No, never! 

Mme. Hametin — He doesn’t dare. 


Marraine stops in. She is looking especially pretty 
and cheerful these days, and has taken to wearing such 
gay colors. She is like a girl of twenty again. The 
Hamelin’s compliments are a little trying to Marraine. 
She would change the subject if she could. She finds 
them both looking a little seedy, she thinks. Especially 
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M. Hamelin. Probably they worry too much about being 
left alone. They must remember that their children are 
grown and must live their own lives now. Suzanne is a 
married woman, and Max — well, Max is much older 
than they suspect. He should have more liberty. If he 
is moody and preoccupied, if he spends less of his time 
at home and seems less interested in family affairs than 
formerly, it is because they expect too much of him. 
“Perhaps,” she says to Mme. Hamelin, “ you’re a little 
to blame.” 


Mme. HaMetin—I1? How? 
MarRAINnE — He’s so sensitive. You don’t realize it, 
but you’re very arbitrary sometimes. 
Mme. HaME.Lin — I? 
MarraIngE — Yes. He is sensitive and proud. You 
hurt him without meaning to by your watchfulness and 
questioning. 
Mme. Hametin — Nonsense! He hasn’t got a better 
friend than I. You know very well that since he was 
born, I have denied myself parties, visits, everything 
that might take me away from him. I’ve been such a 
good mother that I doubt if I have been a good wife. 
It’s true, I have neglected my husband for this child. I 
myself, supervised all his studies. I learned to read 
Greek in order to hear his lessons— 
MarraineE — He’d love you more if you were less 
strict — less exacting about his duties. 
Mme. HAMELIN — You are joking. 
MarratnE — He has spoken to me about it several 
times. 
Mme. Hametin — Ah! 
MarraInE — You know that we are — very friendly. 
He tells me almost everything. 

Mme. HaMELiIn — Yes. 

MarRAINE — Funny, you reproach each other with ex- 
actly the same things. 
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Mme... HaMELIN — What? 

MarrainE — Lack of frankness — of understanding. 

Mme. HAMELIN — He has impudence. 

MarralnE — I, myself — I’ve noticed that you hurt 
him sometimes. You answer him abruptly — you snub 
him. 

Mme. Hametin —I don’t see how you — 

MarRAINE — You don’t take him seriously enough. 
You still think of him as a little boy who used to steal 
the jam. That time has passed. Max has developed 
very much lately, physically and mentally. It’s remark- 
able! 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Possibly. But if you knew what a 
child he still is in many ways. 

Marralne — Do you think so? At any rate he is ex- 
ceptionally intelligent. 

Mme. HaMELIn — Naturally I agree with you there. 

MarraInE — You should give him more liberty. I 
believe things will never be right between you unless 
you meet him halfway. It is always difficult for mem- 
bers of the same family to understand each other. 

Mme. HamMetin —I can’t let him go on as he is — 
going out whenever he wishes, coming home at all sorts 
of impossible hours. At the Law School he has friends 
that I know nothing about. If they should tempt him — 
if he should become attached to — 

MarraAInE— One of those dreadful creatures, eh? 
(She laughs) My poor Marie, you hurt me. Has mother- 
hood made you as old as that? Well, I’m glad I’m not 
a mother. 

Mme. Hame.in — If it should happen though? 

MarrAInE — What? 

Mme. Hametin— Why, that he should have an — 
affair? 

MarRAINE — Well, and what of it? 

Mme. Hameuin — Think how young he is. 

MarRAINE — He is twenty. 
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Me. Hametin —Not yet. Not until July. 

MarraInE — You make me laugh. Max is a man. 
You might as well make up your mind to that. 

Mme. HAMELIN — Max is a child. 

Marraine — He is a man — 


The return of M. Hamelin interrupts them. He brings 
the morning mail, and leaves them. In the mail there is 
a letter for Max. It is addressed in a woman’s hand- 
writing —the same handwriting that his mother has 
noticed on several of his letters of late. Even Marraine 
is a little excited at this. So excited, in fact, that she 
insists the letter be opened. Surely a mother has a right 
to know with what women her son is corresponding! 
Before Mme. Hamelin can stop her she has torn open 
the letter. A photograph falls out. Of the two women 
Marraine is much more stunned by the revelations of 
that letter than Max’s mother. 


MarRAINE — It isn’t possible. It can’t be — 

Mme. Hamertin — Let me see. No— don’t show it 
to me. / 

MarraInE — It’s. a—letter from a woman. You 
guessed correctly. A woman’s letter — and a photograph 
— with an inscription! 

Mme. HAMELIN — What’s she like — this woman? 

MarRAINE — Oh, a coarse face— a common woman, 
an actress probably. His mistress of course. ( She breaks 
down, her strength gone.) 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Eveline! 

MarRAINE — You fool, you! Complaining and nag- 
ging instead of watching and guarding him. Twenty! 
As if a boy of twenty could be trusted not to let his bad 
instincts get the better of him! 

Mme. HamMeLin — Why, you yourself said a minute 
ago — perhaps it is not as bad as — 

MarraInE — Ah! Now you'll make excuses for him! 

x 
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Give me my hat! I want to get away from here, quick! 

Mme. HaMELIn — You're trembling like a leaf! Eve- 
line! You terrify me! Do you know something? You’re 
afraid. 

MarraInE —I? What difference does it make to me? 

Mme. HaMELIN — What a way to speak to me! If 
you know something you don’t want to tell me— Why de 
you look at that photograph that way? I’m sure you 
know something. He went to see you very often for 
the past month. He told you everything. You said so 
yourself — 

MaARRAINE — (at the end of her resources). I asked 
for my hat! 

Mme. HaMELIn— Very well. I am going to give it 
to you. . . . (Her suspicions taking form) Why 
don’t you look at me, Eveline? You drive me crazy. 
Tell me it is not true! (Marraine slowly turns towards 
her, guiltily. The eyes of the two women meet. Mar- 
raine staggers. Mme. Hamelin is stunned.) 

MaArRAINE — (with an effort). Marie! 

Mme. HaMELIN—Get out! (Marraine staggers to- 
wards the door and as she reaches it—) No! Not yet! 
Wait! There are things one cannot grasp so suddenly, 
which must be explained. Stay and tell me everything. 
There you stand without saying a word! Surely you 
are not afraid of words! My child — my little child — 
you were his — 

MarrRAINE — His mistress, yes! 

Mme. Hametin— You were—you! Oh! Let me 
look at you! So these hands— and this mouth! My 
boy! It was you! You, the friend I believed in like 
myself. Eveline — Marraine! And to think that it was 
I who sent him to you so that you would be less lonely 
in the evenings! Max! A child! Now I understand 
why, when he came home, he was so distant, so cold! 
It was because he had left your arms. (Passionately) 
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Ah! I should like to hurt you, tear those arms that 
have taken him from me! 

Marraine — That’s enough! Be. still! Taken? 
What? What have I taken? I have given, yes, given 
— given my soul, myself and my reputation to a miser- 
able creature who was running after loose women. 

Me. HaMeLin — You gave yourself body and soul to 
a child to whom you should have been a big sister, a 
comrade — 

MarratngE — A child! You only know that one word! 
Look at him the next time you see him. See if he still 
looks like a child! Ah, I knew it was a mistake, this 
love — a madness which has ended like all such madness 
must end, stupidly, miserably. 

Mme. Hametin — You don’t suppose I can pity you? 

MarraineE —I don’t suppose anything. I am going 
away — far away —for a long time. 

Mme. Hametin — I hope so. 

MarrainE — But understand this: It is not disgust 
for me that makes you so unforgiving. 

Mme. HaMetiIn— No? What is it then? 

MarraAInE — Jealousy. You can’t forgive me that he 
should be less to you now, that I have liberated him from 
you — and helped him fly away from the nest in which 
you held him fast! 

Mme. Hametin—I! Jealous of you! You, whom 
he has already forgotten, whom he has deserted! 

MarRAINE — Yes, it is his mother whom he adores, 
isn’t it? It is his mother for whom he reserves all his 
heart and tenderness. 

Mme. HAMELIN — For twenty years he was mine; for 
twenty years his life was my life, day after day — twenty 
years that he never went to sleep without a kiss from 
me. 

Marraine — The few weeks in which I made him live 
are more to him than the twenty years of which you 
speak. 
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Mme. HaMe.in — That’s not true. 

MarraInE — These few weeks which he has just thrown 
away with the careless indifference of youth he will 
remember later on — 

Mme. HaMetin— He never loved you! Never! A 
boy of his age doesn’t love a woman of yours. 

MarRAINE — (her eyes on fire). You're mistaken! 
He loved me ardently, passionately! 

Mme. HaMeE in — You were just a flattering adventure 
to him, the woman of the world. 

Marralne — Be still! 

Mme. HamMetin— And if he does remember you it 
will be simply to boast of later on. 

Marraine — And you say that you are not jealous. 
- . .  You’re doing your best to hurt me. He will 
make yow suffer too. He will grow farther away from 
you every day. . 

Mme. Hametin —I am not afraid! 

MarrainE — You will soon beg him for the crumbs of 
his kindness. You will see him give his best to women 
you would be ashamed to touch. 

Mme. HaMe.in — That is not true! 

Marraine — The first pretty thing he meets will be 
more to him than you. 

Mme. HaMeE.in — It’s not true! He will always come 
back to me! Always! I’m sure of that! (She sobs) 
I’m sure! 

Marraine — If you had spoken to me differently, I’d 
have been at your feet. Yes, it was a wicked thing. 
But you don’t know what he meant to me, that boy! 
Love and passion are so closely united. One is easily 
lost.- One can’t tell whether it is the body or the soul 
one desires. You should forgive the sin, Marie, because 
of the love that prompted it. 

Mme. HAMELIN — I won’t listen to you any more. You 
disgust me— so much that I couldn’t even touch you! 
Get out! ; 
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“Thief! Thief!” the unhappy mother calls after her 
as she goes. 

To M. Hamelin the news of Marraine’s relations with 
Max is a shock, but one of surprise rather than disgust. 
He feels he understands Max better than she does. He 
knows men. It is disgusting of him, Mme. Hamelin 
insists, to take such a stand. His own son — 

“T notice you always say ‘your son’ when you are 
complaining of him and ‘my son’ when you are pleased 
with him,” the father rejoins. 

He begs her to say nothing to Max. But she is firmly 
resolved that she shall have a talk with him. Unless she 
did she would strangle — 

But when Max comes, in obedience to her summons, 
she finds it difficult to say the things she had planned. 
For years their comradeship has been dear to her; to 
change it now by accusing him of the things she had 
in mind to speak about — she can’t do that. She chides 
him with having taken particular pains with his toilet for 
the dinner engagement he is attending. Guardedly she 
tells him of Marraine’s determination to leave Paris for 
a long vacation — and is a little startled at his calm 
acceptance of the news. Evidently Marraine also belongs 
to Max’s rapidly passing past. He is more interested 
now in getting a latchkey. Not that he expects to be 
late — but he might be. And certainly he is old enough 
now to have his own key. A little regretfully, but with 
good spirit, Mme. Hamelin agrees that he is and that he 
shall have it. Where her boy had stood there now stands 
a man. 


Max — Papa told you that I couldn’t come home for 
lunch? 

Mme. HaMELin — That’s all right. 

Max — Then it wasn’t for that you sent for me? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Not at all. 

Max — What did you want to say to me then? 
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Mme. HaMeEtin—I don’t remember. Nothing. 

Max — But Leontine told me that you asked for me. 

Mme. HaMELiIn — Yes, but — I’ve thought it over — 
it wasn’t worth while. Go now quickly. Go to your 
friends! Go— go! 

Max — Au revoir. 

Mme. HaMELiIn — Au revoir. 

Max — Better take an aspirin tablet. (He leaves. 
Mme. Hamelin stares at the door through which Max 
has just passed: A moment later Max reénters with his 
coat, hat. and cane, a card in his hand) There. A 
card from Switzerland for father. 

Mme. Hametin — Ah, thanks. Give it to me. (He 
hands her the card) Aren’t you going to kiss me? 

Max — Yes. (He kisses her. She detains him a mo- 
ment arranging his tie) Till tomorrow. 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Till tomorrow. 

M. HaMELIn — (entering). Well? 

Mme. HAaMeELIN— (with a vague motion) — Oh! 
(She hands him the card) There, a card for you from 
Suzanne. 

M. HaME.Lin — (livening up). Ah, at last. (Read- 
ing from the card) “Much love. Are in Zurich. Write 
Hotel du Lac.” 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Is that all? 

M. Hametin — Yes. You haven’t told me. Did you 
speak to Max? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Yes — yes — 

M. HamMein — Well, what happened? 

Mme. HamMetin — Oh — nothing. 


M. Hamelin is still fingering the card from his absent 
daughter, as though there might possibly be more to be 
learned from it if he were able to read it differently. 
Mme. Hamelin again takes up the photo that had arrived 
in her son’s letter. She looks at it steadily a long min- 
ute. “She is pretty!” she admits as the curtain falls. 
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Again, in the dining room of their home, the Hamelins 
are at lunch. And again the absent Max has left the 
third cover untouched. But he is more or less regularly 
absent now and his parents have become accustomed to 
not expecting him. M. Hamelin is inclined to resent the 
fact that his son no longer takes the trouble to let his 
parents know whether he expects to be home or not, but 
Mme. Hamelin is quick to defend him. She understands 
young men better than she did, and she had much rather 
have Max as he is than to be the mother of one of those 
““mama’s boys,” like Mme. Lorsay’s son. “When a 
young man is refined, sensible and well-bred his escapades 
are perfectly respectable,” she submits as her newer phil- 
osophy, which greatly amuses M. Hamelin. 

Still, Mme. Hamelin is unable to understand why it 
is, when they have given Max all the freedom that he 
prayed for, he still remains so distant from them; why 
he no longer confides in them, and particularly in his 
mother. It is a phase of his new-found manhood she 
does not approve. Still, he will come back to her in 
time. Of that she is sure. 

And as for Suanne, she will be more a daughter than 
ever when she comes home “ To the young girl a mother 
is like a policeman,” Mme. Hamelin concludes; “ but 
to the married woman she is an indispensable friend, 
always!” Suzanne may be home any day now. - Six 
weeks the bride and groom have been away and word of 
their expected arrival in Paris may come at any time. 
Their new apartment is being built only a few blocks 
away. Of course the father and mother have been warned 
to keep away from it, and not to interfere with the 
orders given the decorators — but still they are greatly 
interested. They might walk around now to the new 
apartment, Mme. Hamelin suggests, just to see how 
nearly ready it is for the children. 

There is a commotion in the hall, and the next min- 
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ute Suzanne bursts in. “The children ” have been home 
since the day before. They had left Berne in the morn- 
ing and had dinner in Paris. 


Mme. Hametin — And you never sent us word? 

SUZANNE — We meant to wire before we left. But 
you know how traveling is. 

Mme. HAMELIN — But after you arrived? 

SUZANNE — We were tired — you know what arriving 
home means. 

Mme. HamMetin — But this morning? You were only 
a few steps away — while we were impatiently longing 
for you. 

SUZANNE — (a little embarrassed). That’s true—I 
I should have — ; 

M. HamMetin— (to his wife). Don’t bother her. 
She was busy—her luggage—the first day — (To 
Suzanne) And are we going to see your husband? 

SUZANNE — Surely. I told him to call for me. Besides 
he insisted on seeing you. Only he had to go to his 
office for a moment. He’ll be here. 

Mme. Hametin — Take off your hat You look as 
if you were on a visit. 

SUZANNE — But I am on a visit. 

M. Hametin — Oh! 

SUZANNE — (quickly). No, Ill take it off. You see 
I’m a good girl —I must fix my hair all over again. Isn’t 
Max here? 

Mme. Hametin—No. I don’t think he'll be long 
though. 

SuzANNE — Why — uh—I can’t stay very long. I 
have a million things to do. 

Mme. Hametin — Can’t I help you? Shall I go with 

ou? 
M. Hametin—I, perhaps? I have nothing to do. 

Suzanne — It isn’t worth while. Henri is going with 
me. And how is Marraine? 
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Mme. Hametin — Marraine has just left Paris. 

SuzannE — No. Where did she go? 

Mme. Hametin —I forget — She'll send you her ad- 
dress. But tell us all about yourself. 


But Suzanne is too much interested in her house and 
her husband to talk about herself. Their trip was won- 
derful. They had a wonderful time. They are both 
well. And they are both very happy. Would a light 
or a dark carpet be better for the apartment? Mother 
prefers a dark carpet. Papa thinks perhaps a light would 
be better. So Suzanne thinks Henri had better decide. 
He will very likely select a medium. 

Now she is ready to go, but before she does she makes 
a casual survey of the room as though appraising the 
value of its furnishings for the first time. The setting of 
her own house has given her a new appreciation of such 
things. She turns to her father. 


SUZANNE — I want to ask a favor. 

M. HaMetin — What, my dear? 

SUZANNE —- There’s a large empty panel in our dining 
room, to the right, as you enter from the drawing room. 

M. Hame.in — Ah, yes. You need something there. 

SUZANNE — Yes. That made me think — that com- 
mode. (She points to it) After all, it isn’t of much 
use to you here and it would look so well there. 

Mme. HAMELIN — It looks well here, too! 

M. HamMe in — If we gave it to you there would be a 
large empty panel here. 

SUZANNE — (laughing). That’s true. 

Mme. HAMELIN — She never thought of that. 

SUZANNE —I take it back. But how long Henri is! 
I must go! 

M. HamMe tin — Listen. If your mother would let you 
have that commode, I — 

SUZANNE — No, no! You need it. It’s out of the 
question. 


x 
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Mme. HaMetin — If you want it very badly — 

SUZANNE — I don’t want you to be inconvenienced on 
our account. You’ve given us enough already. 

M. HamMetin — Would you like it? 

Suzanne — Of course I would, if — 

M. HaME.in — [ll send it over. 

SUZANNE — (hugging him). How sweet of you. But 
you are sure I’m not depriving you? 

Mme. HamME.tin — No, oh no! 

SUZANNE — Thank you very, very much! Wait. Don’t 
you bother to send it. The men working in my apart- 
ment can easily call for it. Henri will be so delighted. 


For the first time she notices that her father is thinner 
than he was. And that her mother looks tired. They 
should go away for a vacation. A few weeks at the 
seashore would do them a world of good. And then 
she notices the clock! What a beautiful clock it is! 
Funny she had never noticed it before! And, oh, yes — 
could she borrow Leontine, the maid, for a few days — 
just while she is getting settled? Certainly. Her mother 
can easily manage without Leontine. 

Henri dashes in for a moment. He, too, is full of 
house plans and eager to report, more or less privately 
to Suzanne, his activities of the day. There isn’t much 
time to visit with the Hamelins. Yes, they had a lovely 
trip. Yes, he found his business in good condition. 
Yes, he is feeling quite well. No, he does not think 
Suzanne is looking a little pale. Her health is ex- 
cellent. Of course, if she wasn’t well Henri would 
consult a physician, even though he does not himself 
believe in medicines. No, they cannot stay to dinner, 
seeing they are dining with Henri’s parents. The next 
day? Well, perhaps. 

So, after Suzanne has gathered together her music, 
and asked for her napkin ring—seeing she will no 
longer have to fold her napkin when she comes there to 
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dinher —the newlyweds depart for their own home, 
pausing in the doorway just long enough for Suzanne 
to admire a bit of tapestry. “‘ That’s a pretty screen,” 
says she, significantly. 


Mme. Hametin — Do you know I believe that sons 
remain attached to their parents longer than daughters. 

M. HamMe in — Well — 

Mme. HaMELIN — What can you expect? A woman’s 
place is with her husband. It should be that way. And 
the boys, in spite of all—I am sure that Max, if we 
handled him in the right way— Only it seems that [ 
cannot ask him his secrets — or even listen to them. 

M. Hame in — Evidently. 

Mme. HaMein — (dreamily, leaning on her hus- 
band’s shoulder). Henri called me mother. 

M. HaME.LIn — Yes, I noticed. 

Mme. Hamettin — How could he? “Mother.” Ima- 
gine. Do, you believe that Max could ever call his 
mother-in-law “ mother ”? 

M. Hametin — Max? No! Never! 

Mme. HAMELIN — (suddenly). Oh, we’re getting old. 

M. Hametin— We? Old? My dear, if we were old, 
all this would seem quite natural to us. We would take 
it for granted without thinking about it. You are still 
a very young woman. 


Max does not exactly bear out his mother’s new con- 
fidence in him as a son who really at heart appreciates 
his home. He comes now, full of excuses for his irregu- 
lar hours. He is studying for his exams; he is — 

But his mother is tired of excuses. She takes him 
rather more severely to task than is her custom and 
makes him sit down and talk to her. 


Mme. HAMELIN — (forcing him gently but obstinately 
to turn to her). What is the matter with you? (He 
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drops his head) Tell me! Don’t you love me any 
more? Maybe I am in the wrong. I’d like to know! 
I wanted you to be on time for your meals. I insistéd 
on your keeping regular hours— And then, the other 
day I opened by mistake a letter addressed to you — 
the kind of letter I should not have opened. Oh, don’t 
be afraid. I didn’t read it. I sealed it at once. Now, 
is that why you act like this? (She pauses) Is it? 

Max —I am always watched; spied on. I have no 
liberty at all. 

Mme. HaMELIN— Is that why you act the way you 
do? Oh, I know well enough that this house is not very 
gay. I am often tired and in a bad humor. Your father 
isn’t in the best of health. 

Max — Papa? 

Mme. HaMELIN — He’s getting old and you can see 
how tired he looks. 

Max — Why? Suzanne? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Yes. 

Max — But she’s home now. 

Mme. HamMeLIN— Some home-comings are like de- 
partures. All this has made the house seem so empty. 
I am afraid it has affected your father very much — 
and I, who have no one but him, feel discouraged, yes, 
very much discouraged. (Tears come to her eyes. Max 
itimidly kisses her forehead) Why don’t you talk to your 
father? It would please him so much. He’s so proud 
of his son. Oh, how hard life is! Max, dear, we’ve 
only you. Surely you can confide in your father and 
mother — you never speak to me any more. Why not? 
You never were like this. You used to tell me every- 
thing. Oh, dearest, where has that time gone? 

Max — I[ am just about the same, I assure you. Only 
just now I am worried about — my — exams. 

Mme. Hametin — Don’t say that! Don’t lie! I will 
tell you the real reason of your detachment, your stub- 
borness. It’s not because you lack conversation. There 
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are things boys don’t tell their mothers. You needn’t 
turn your head. Unfortunately, these things are the 
most important to you. Nothing else — matters — (She 
pauses) Isn’t it ridiculous, eh? After what we have 
been to each other, it should all be over so suddenly? 
A barrier — strangers — Max, my little Max, don’t be 
foolish. 

Max — Mother — 

Mme. Hametin — You must confide in me, my boy, 
you must. I’ll understand — I want to be my boy’s pal. 
Oh, I know there are mothers who are narrow-minded. 
But I, Max, I’m not like that, am 1? We understand 
each other — you are in love. You thought I didn’t 
know. Well, what of it? It’s natural at your age. My 
little boy, in love! That doesn’t shock me in the least. 
(Max lifts his head and looks at her) That doesn’t 
shock me. Besides, we ought to understand each other, 
you and I. Your father said to me the other day: “ It’s 
surprising how often he has your gestures, expressions.” 
Aunt Martha also noticed it. And a misunderstanding, 
should we be so far apart? Come now — you will? 

Max — It’s harder than you think. Several times I’ve 
felt like throwing myself in your arms but something 
always seemed to stop me. I felt you wouldn’t under- 
stand. You’d laugh at me. 

Mme. Hameztin — How could you think that of me, 
when I was only waiting for you? 

Max — Yes, perhaps I have been unreasonable, but 
several times you have said “ good morning” to me in 
a tone that froze me. 

Mme. HamMettn — No, no, you misunderstood me. 

Max — And then, there’s something paralyzing in the 
quiet of this house, in the daily routine. After all, 
Mother, you’ll admit it is difficult to be affectionate with 
one’s own people. 

Me. HamMe.in — What are you saying? 

Max —I tell you it’s the truth. You feel that you 
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know each other too well. You feel ashamed. Remem- 
ber when Suzanne was engaged, she was bashful before 
you and father. You told her to kiss Henri. She did, 
but timidly. But oh, when you weren’t there — 

Mme. Hametin — Oh, it could not have been our 
presence that made her feel that way. She has a way 
of talking to her husband — 

Max —TI don’t think that love and family life go 
together — 

Mme. Hametin — What a philosophy! (She pauses) 

Yet there is some truth in what you say. 

Max — But now I know. I realize that I have been 
wrong, that I haven’t been nice to you. I should have 
known — I should — 

Mme. Hametin— My boy! Oh, my own boy once 
more! You see, we must always speak — tell each other 
things — if you knew how unhappy I’ve been all this 
time. (With joy) A tear? You’re crying, ah, that’s 
good. Come to me like a good child. He was grieved. 
I knew it —I felt it. Come, be strong and tell me about 
| your sorrow — your love sorrow — tell me — tell me — 
all about it — 


Gradually Max resumes soinething of his old attitude 
towards his mother. Little by little he tells her of his 
great love affair; of how he met the girl of the photo- 
graph; of how she is much prettier than any picture 
could make her and of how remarkably intelligent she 
is. She is an actress, but a lady and of good family. 
She has left home only because she must be alone to 
work, and though she is not playing very big parts now, 
she is certain to have a big future because of her artistic 
temperament. 


Mme. Hametin—... That’s very charming. But 
tell me; this girl— are you really sure? You under- 
stand I don’t know her — are you sure? You are very 
impulsive! Love is a great word, Max! 
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Max — (settles back in his chair). Oh, don’t worry. 

Mme. Hametin—I’m not telling you this to get you 
away from her. I’m convinced that this girl has fine 
qualities. Only, she belongs to a different world. A 
world which amuses you now, because it is new to you, 
but which might deceive you some day. 

Max — (confidently). No danger. 

Mme. Hametin — People older than you and much 
more experienced have made mistakes, you know! 

Max — But, Mother, there are certain things that I 
can’t possibly tell you. But I assure you I am not a 
child. I know life. 

Mme. HamMeLIN — Well, in that case — 

Max —I knew a woman of the world — our world. 
Beautiful and married — well — 

Mme. HaMeLin — (quickly). I believe you, my boy, 
I believe you. The reason I talk to you like this is 
because you seemed so nervous to me the past few days 
—and I wonder if this girl really makes you as happy 
as you say. (She pauses) You just admitted yourself 
that — you are worried. 

Max — That’s because, before she knew me, she had 
a friend, an actor in the same theatre. Naturally, since 
she’s known me, she’s given him up. Now he only sees 
her at the theatre. 

Mme. HAMELIN — (in spite of herself). What a beau- 
tiful world! 

Max — What did you say? 

Mme. Hame.in — Nothing. And what did you say 
about this actor? 

Max—TIt is perfectly loathsome to see this man 
always around her. 

Mme. Hametin —I can understand that. 
' Max — Not because I’m jealous of what he’s been! 

Mme. HAMELIN — So you’re not jealous? What is it 
then? 

Max — Well, I’m afraid —I’m afraid he'll take her 
away from me. ‘ 
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Re HAMELIN — Oh, Max, a person who loves you 
so? 

Max — (with superiority). You can never tell with 
women! 

Mme. HaMELIN— Women — 

Max — Besides, I never have any money! 

Mme. HamMetin — Money? 

Max — Yes. He has money. Naturally, you under- 
stand — 

Mme. HaMELIN — (rising). Yes, I understand. Now, 
I understand very well. 

It is not easy for Max’s mother to conceal her loath- 
ing for this hopelessly sordid affair of her only son’s. 
She bows her head in her hands and seeks gently to 
stop his recital of further facts. But her attitude serves 
only to anger him. “ You don’t understand,” he shouts 
at her, hiding his shame in anger. “ You’re trying to 
humiliate me. Well, I warn you you’re wasting your 
time. She is the only one who understands me. With 
her, at least, I’m a man—lI live! And since you want 
to know it, I’m happy only when I’m with her!” 

“You forget that you are speaking to your mother.” 

“ Well, I swear I’ll never forget it again!” 

““Where are you going?” 

““ Wherever I please!” 

He storms out of the room, slamming the door after 
him. Weakly his mother tries to call him. Before she 
can reach the door the men call for the commode. 
Suzanne has sent them. Before they can take it the 
commode must be cleared of the Hamelin silver. Leon- 
tine will see to that — or would, if Leontine were not 
herself at Suzanne’s. 

Resignedly Mme. Hamelin sinks to her knees and be- 
gins taking her silver from the commode. ... Now it 
is empty and the men are carrying it through the door. 
Where it stood against the wall the paper has faded to 
a brownish green. The curtain slowly descends. 
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ACT IV 


In Suzanne’s drawing room, Jeanne, who was her 
bridesmaid, is being shown all the new treasures. Con- 
spicuously placed are the screen, the clock and the com- 
mode that have been foraged from mother’s house. It 
is the evening of the first dinner party Suzanne and 
Henri have given in their new home, delayed a matter of 
months by the death of M. Hamelin, who seemed never 
to be quite the same after his daughter’s marriage. 


JEANNE — Your father was a splendid man. 

SuzANNE — Oh, you don’t know how good he was. 
I was everything to him. He was always anxious to 
give me pleasure. And I — I realize it now. I never 
was what I should have been to him. Oh, if one only 
knew. You know, Jeanne, when it is too late, one thinks 
—and regrets. I was his one thought. And it seemed 
quite natural. We didn’t always agree, especially since 
my marriage —I often spoke impatiently to him. One 
shouldn’t. 

Louise — (entering). Madame, how many glasses 
shall I place on the table? 

SUZANNE — Wait, I am coming. (Louise leaves) Oh, 
yes, now I feel remorse, but I have made up my mind — 
I will try to be as good as possible to mother. To go to 
see her often, not to let her get lonesome, to show her 
my love. It makes her so happy when I pass a few 
moments with her. Oh, that reminds me —I promised 
to go and see her today. She must have waited for me. 
(Resolutely) Ill go tomorrow! 

JEANNE — Yes, do go tomorrow. 


Marraine calls. She is back in Paris after a consider- 
able stay abroad, looking a little older, but still cheerful 
with a sort of forced gaiety. There has been a recon- 
ciliation between Marraine and Mme. Hamelin. M. 
Hamelin’s death brought the old friends together again. 
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“Your mother said to me: ‘ Eveline, I ought to hate 
you, but I no longer have the strength to hate anyone. 
Besides, you are all I have left now,’” she says. “ What 
about me?” demands Suzanne. ‘“ You don’t count as a 
friend,” Marraine explains: “You are her daughter.” 

Max comes, too. He is in the army now, enjoying a 
furlough. He meets Marraine frankly, and memories of 
the past are evidently blotted out between them. He 
has but the one evening in town, Max explains, and he 
can’t stay to dinner. Neither will he have any time for 
his mother, and he asks them not to tell Mme. Hamelin 
that he has been in Paris. 


SUZANNE — Really, you might have gone to her for 
five minutes at least! 

Max—No! Id rather not go at all than stay only 
five minutes. You won’t say anything? How long since 
you saw mother? 

SUZANNE — I saw her yesterday. 

Max — You should go to see her every day. 

SUZANNE — Don’t worry about me. Why don’t you 
write to her oftener? 

Max — There’s an excuse for me, but you live only 
fifteen minutes away. You shouldn’t leave her alone a 
whole day. You haven’t so much to do! I don’t think 
it’s considerate of you, you know. 

SUZANNE — Well, do you think it’s considerate of you 
to come to Paris today without seeing her? 


Max doesn’t seem quite sure that it is considerate, 
but he is convinced it is much more convenient, seeing 
he has an engagement — 

The maid announces Mme. Hamelin! She is waiting 
in the small reception room. If Max should try to go 
out that way she would surely see him. So he sneaks a 
little guiltily out of the servants’ entrance at back, while 
Marraine agrees to entertain Mme. Hamelin and give 
Suzanne a chance to dress. 
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Mme. Hamelin quite understands when Marraine ex- 
plains that Suzanne is dressing and will join them 
presently. She (Mme. Hamelin) was passing and had 
dropped in just to say good evening to her daughter. . 

The talk turns to children and the emptiness of a 
home without them. ‘“ Which of us two, do you believe, 
is to be envied more? You, who have never had chil- 
dren, or I, who have lost mine?” Mme. Hamelin asks of 
Marraine. 


MarRaInE — Lost? 

Mme. HamMetin — Yes. Life took mine from me long 
ago! Human beings can’t divide their affections. They 
must give it all to one. Well, Suzanne has a husband. 
Ever since I acquired a son-in-law I feel as if I were 
the mother-in-law of my own daughter. As for Max — 
(She makes a gesture.) 

MarrRaAINE — Oh. Even if your children are not as 
near you now as they used to be — they remain as living, 
palpable souvenirs of your happy days. If a woman 
is destined to find herself alone some day, is it not better 
that she have at least something to remember? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Do you believe that those souvenirs 
are always happy? Oh, Eveline, that day when we 
come to realize that we are useless — and even a little 
in the way — 

MarraineE—In the way? What are you talking 
about? Your children adore you! 

Mme. Hameuin — Oh, they do their best to convince 
me of that! They are very attentive. They are well- 
bred children and very dutiful. Every day ever since 
— that unhappy day, either Suzanne or her husband has 
come to see me —a short visit — they have so much to 
do, you know. She comes in: “Hello, mamma, I can 
stay only a minute, I have a thousand things to do,” 
and I never dare start a long story for fear she might 
be delayed. Sometimes Henri comes in her place. Su- 
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zanne has told him: “It’s your turn today, I went yes- 
terday.” He comes to see me to please her. Once in a 
while I am invited here, too. Naturally, too, I always 
wait till —till I’m coaxed — and they insist a little — 
not too much. 

MarrainE — Ah, you are still the same. You always 
exaggerate everything that may tend to hurt you. 

Mme. HAMELIN — You are mistaken. I long for this 
visit impatiently as the only beautiful moment of the 
day. Today I expected them all; Suzanne, Henri and 
Max. They had promised me—and nobody came! 
Max didn’t get his furlough and Suzanne was probably 
too busy with her dinner. (She pauses) Are you 
dining here? 

Marraine — No, I was just about to go when you 
came. 

Mme. Hamertin— Ah! (She lowers her voice) Il 
came to be invited. I don’t know what came over me a 
while ago. I felt so lonely —so lonely! Just now as 
I saw you standing at that door I realized —I under- 
stood, compared with you I have so much to be grate- 
ful for and—today is my wedding anniversary. No- 
vember seventeenth — our silver wedding! I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I said to myself, why can’t they do 
something for me? I am going to ask them to have me 
with them this evening. Lunch alone isn’t quite so bad 
—but dinner — and then the evening —the long eve- 
ning. (She makes a despondeni gesture) And in order 
not to look too mournful in the midst of the scene of 
youth (She opens her coat) I dressed up, you see — it’s 
my crepe de chine dress. It doesn’t look too sombre. 

MarrAInE—(deeply moved). You poor darling! 


Mme. Hame.in — (calling to Marraine at the door). 
Come back a moment! I’ve been selfish. I’ve talked 
only of myself. I beg your pardon. 

MarRAINE — You are very good. Yes, I am very 
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lonely. But that’s my own fault. I spoiled it all my- 
self. In the beginning I expected too much from mar- 
ried life. I was disappointed. Then I tried living 
alone, but I wasn’t strong enough — then I dreamed of 
wonderful possibilities. They turned out a failure, hu- 
miliation, ugliness, our friendship destroyed, my whole 
life wasted. Ah, you see how dangerous it is not to 
have children. Without them a woman’s life lacks bal- 
ance. Besides, not to receive anything, that’s bearable, 
but not to be able to give, oh, that’s dreadful for a 
woman. You shouldn’t complain. You can give. You, 
too, have some difficult moments — but still — think of 
all that. 

Mme. HamMetin— You are right. I shouldn’t feel 
unhappy. I have many things to be grateful for. After 
all, they are good children—they love me. Suzanne 
is kind and gentle and Max is, too, in spite of his inde- 
pendent airs. 


Now Marraine is gone and Henri has arrived home in 
a rush of excitement. He, too, must hurry and dress. 
And now Suzanne is dressed and is trying her best to 
welcome her mother cordially. Won’t she stay to din- 
ner? There are only the four couples of “ young” 
people coming! It would be no trouble at all putting 
on an extra place, if — 

But Mme. Hamelin declines. It will be better, she 
thinks, if she goes home. Leontine is waiting for her — 
and, besides, she is not dressed— Some other time! 


SUZANNE — You would have given us great pleasure. 
Well, I won’t insist because I know you don’t feel shy 
with me. 

Mme. HaMeE.in — Quite right! 

SUZANNE — Will you be home tomorrow? 

MMe. HameE Lin — Yes, all day. 

SUZANNE — I'll surely come to see you. 

% 
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Mme. HAMELIN — That’s very sweet of you, but if you 
have something else to do, don’t feel yourself obliged to 
— you have your home, your husband — 

SUZANNE — Not at all! Not at all! I am coming to 
see you tomorrow. You are so much alone at present. 
The days must seem so long to you. 

Mme. HamMeLIn— Why no, it’s not as bad as that. 
We are never as unhappy as we appear to be. Besides, 
you know, along with the sadness and solitude life 
brings us with the years certain powers of resignation 
which you young folks cannot understand. 

SUZANNE — My dear little mother. 

Mme. Hame in — If I had been told that I would be 
able to survive your father, I wouldn’t have believed it. 
And yet I am here. I’ve arranged my life in my little 
corner. The days pass. Don’t worry about me. Au 
revoir, my child. A pleasant evening and enjoy your- 
self. 
SUZANNE —I hate to see you go like this. Shall I 
send for a cab? 

Mme. Hametin — Why should you? The street car 
stops right at my door. Don’t worry. You are late. 
You said you had orders to give. Go quickly. Good- 
bye. 

"hes Henri rushes in to announce that the Batholles 
have been waiting in the reception room for ten minutes 
and Suzanne is whisked away with a hurried renewal of 
her promise to see her mother surely the next day. For 
a moment Mme. Hamelin stands deserted in the middle 
of the floor; then she quietly inspects the arrangement 
of the flowers, and changes the positions of a chair here 
and a vase there, to give the finishing touch of an ex- 
perienced hostess to the room. Louise, the maid, finds 
her thus engaged when she comes to announce the serv- 
ing of dinner. 

Mme. Hametin — Louise, madame asked me to tell 
you, the cheese after the sweets. 
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LouisE — Yes, Madame. 

Mme. HaMetin — The white wine with the fish and 
the claret with the roast. You'll remember that? 

LouisE — Yes, Madame. 

Mme. Hametin — Be very careful! There’s nothing 
missing on the table? 

Lourts—E — No, Madame. 

Mme. HAMELIN — (inspecting the table from a dis- 
tance with the eye of a critic). Hmm — hmm — well, 
serve the soup immediately before announcing and don’t 
give it a chance to get cold. Don’t lose any time and 
tell Julie to take care of her roast. 

LouisE — Yes, Madame. 

Mme. Hamein — It must be well seasoned. Not too 
well done. 

JEANNE — (entering like a flash with flowers in her 
hands). What, Madame, you here? 

Mme. HamMetin — Shhh —I was just going —I was 


going — 


Slowly she opens the door leading to the servants’ 
quarters and the back stairs. The trail of her skirt is 
just disappearing through the door as the guests enter, 
laughingly, from the small drawing room. 


The curtain falls 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Anna Christie.” By Eugene G. O’Neill. Copyright, 
1921, by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. For the second time within 
three years Mr. O’Neill was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize of one thousand dollars for the best American 
play produced during the year. He continues his 
active codperation with the Provincetown Players, the 
group responsible for his introduction to the so-called 
commercial theatre. Two other plays from his pen, 
“The Hairy Ape” and “The Straw,” met with some 
success during the 1921-1922 season, and he suffered 
one failure, “ The First Man.” He was born in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., and is the son of the late James 
O’Neill, actor. He is the author of numerous short 
plays. (See “Best Plays of 1919-1920,” “ Best Plays 
of 1920-1921.”) 


“A Bill of Divorcement.” By Clemence Dane. Copy- 
right, 1921, by Clemence Dane. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. Miss Dane is an 
English actress, though before she went on the stage 
she studied art and taught school. She has written 
several novels, one of the war, through which she 
served as a social worker, called “The Regiment of 
Women;” another, “ Legend,” and a third, “ First the 
Blade.” She was writing “Will Shakespeare,” a 
drama to be produced in America next season, when 
the agitation incident to the passage of a new divorce 
law in England attracted her attention and she left 
Shakespeare to write “A Bill of Divorcement.” Its 
timeliness of theme, as well as its exceptional power 
as drama, immediately brought her into prominence. 
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“Dulcy.” By George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. 


‘6 


‘6 


Copyright, 1921, by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. The Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, inaugu- 
rating this season a collaborating partnership that 
promises much for the theatre, are both young and 
both newspaper men. Mr. Kaufman is assistant dra- 
matic editor of the New York Times. He was born in 
Pittsburg thirty-two years ago. He tried to study law, 
he says, and failed. Tried several other things and 
gave them up. Finally went into newspaper work. 
Conducted columns on the Washington Times and the 
Evening Mail, New York. Did general work for the 
New York Tribune, contributed to Life and other mag- 
azines; was the co-author of “ Someone in the House,” 
adapted “ Jacques Duval” for George Arliss and has 
since written, with Mr. Connelly, “ Dulcy,” “To the 
Ladies,” and is at work on “ Merton of the Movies.” 

Mr. Connelly is thirty-one, was born in McKees- 
port, Pa., educated in the public schools and at Trinity 
Hall, Washington, Pa. He worked as a reporter, 
assistant dramatic critic and column conductor on 
Pittsburg newspapers until 1915. He came to New 
York in 1915 to see the production of a musical com- 
edy for which he had written the lyrics. It failed, 
and lacking the money to get back to Pittsburg he 
stayed on in New York. He has done newspaper 
work, contributed to the magazines, written a vaude- 
ville sketch or two and done some play doctoring. 


Six-Cylinder Love.” By William Anthony McGuire. 
Copyright, 1921, by William Anthony McGuire. Mr. 
McGuire, born in Chicago, wrote his first play, “ The 
Walls of Wall Street,” while he was a student at Notre 
Dame University in Indiana. It was produced at 
South Bend and the two leading roles were played by 
the author and Allan Dwan, now of the movies, but 
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then a professor at the university. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. McGuire determined upon a career as a play- 
wright, and took a job on the South Bend News, which 
included the writing of dramatic criticisms. He has 
since written many plays, including “The Heights,” 
for Frank Keenan; “The Divorce Question,” an 
answer to Joseph Medill Patterson’s novel, “ Rebel- 
lion”; “ Everyman’s Castle,” “The Good Bad Wo- 
man,” and finally “Six-Cylinder Love.” He has a 
new one in rehearsal tentatively called “It’s a Boy.” 


“The Dover Road.” By A. A. Milne. Copyright, 1921, 


ca 
a 


by A. A. Milne. The “A. A.” in Mr. Milne’s name 
stands for Alan Alexander, and he is well known in 
England as a journalist, essayist, editor, novelist and, 
since 1917, playwright. He was graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1903, and went at once 
into newspaper work. Three years later he was assist- 
ant editor of Punch, and remained on the staff of 
England’s favorite humorous weekly until the out- 
break of the war, through which he served with the 
Royal Warwickshire regiment, and about which he 
wrote many entertaining stories. His first novel, “ The 
Day’s Play,” was published in 1910; his first play, 
“ Wurzel-Flummery,” was written in 1917, and “ Be- 
linda,” played in America by Ethel Barrymore, fol- 
lowed in 1918. The same year he tossed off two 
others, “ The Boy Comes Home” and “ Make Believe.” 
The next year he turned out “Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
in 1920 he did “ The Great Broxopp,” and last year 
“The Dover Road” and “ The Truth About Blayds.” 
Between times he wrote “The Red House Mystery,” 
described as a new kind of detective story. 


He Who Gets Slapped.” By Leonid Nikolayevic An- 
dreyev. Copyright, 1921, by the Theatre Guild Inc., 
and by the Dial Publishing Company. Published by 
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Bretano’s. Andreyev was the son of humble parents, 
and was born in central Russia in 1871. He tutored 
his way through the University of St. Petersburg, 
following the death of his father. He endured 
many hardships because of his poverty, and 
once tried to commit suicide. He was at the 
law school in Moscow in 1898, making a living 
by reporting law cases, when some of his short 
stories were published and attracted attention. He 
appears to have been considerably influenced by 
Gorki and Chekhov, and a majority of his plays deal 
with destiny, the great unknown and the powerful in- 
fluences of the life force. He is the author of “ King 
Hunger,” “ Savva,” “ Anathema,” “The Black Mask- 
ers,” “ Life of Man,” “ The Sabine Women,” and “ He 
Who Gets Slapped.” In 1919 he wrote “Save Our 
Souls,” an appeal to the allies, and “S O S,” an- 
other story based on the war and the Russian débacle. 
Andreyev died in 1919. 


The Circle.” By William Somerset Maugham. Copy- 
right, 1921, by William Somerset Maugham. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. Mr. 
Maugham was born in Paris in 1874 of English 
parents. He was educated at King’s College, Canter- 
bury, and Heidelberg University and as a young man 
studied medicine at St. Thomas Hospital in London. 
His first novel, written in 1897, was “ Liza of Lam- 
beth,” a story of the London slums growing out of 
his experiences as a medical student. “Mrs. Crad- 
dock,” written in 1903, was the most successful of his 
earlier novels. His first play was “A Man of Honor,” 
which the London Stage Society produced. He fol- 
lowed this with the series of light comedies Charles 
Frohman brought to America, including “ Lady 
Frederick,” “ Jack Straw,” “Mrs. Dot,” “ Penelope,” 
and “Smith.” “Too Many Husbands” was a war- 
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time comedy, and there also have been “ Czsar’s 
Wife,” “ Caroline,” and “ Our Betters” before “ The 
Circle.” 


“The Hero.” By Gilbert Emery. Copyright, 1921, by 
Gilbert Emery. Mr. Emery is a new writer of plays, 
though he was well known a few years back as a 
popular writer of short stories under the name of 
Emery Pottle. He was born in Naples, New York, 
and educated in the public schools, the Oneonta 
Normal School and at Amherst College. He lived 
abroad for ten years, and as a writer has had ex- 
perience in newspaper and magazine work. He has a 
novel, “ Handicapped,” a book of poems, three short 
volumes, “ The Little House,” “ My Friend Is Dead ” 
and “ The Little Village” to his credit. “The Hero” 
is his first play, but he has another, “ Tarnish,” ready 
for production. 


“The Nest.” By Paul Geraldy. Copyright, 1921, by 
Paul Geraldy and Grace George. Geraldy is 
a French poet. About fifteen years ago he took to 
playwriting. He has published two volumes of verse, 
“Small Souls” and “ You and I.” The latter has 
achieved such popularity in France that it already 
has run through 132 editions, though how many copies 
are included in an edition we do not know. His 
“ The Farce of Families ” was produced at the Odeon 
in 1910. “Silver Weddings,” from which Grace 
George adapted “The Nest,” was accepted by the 
Comedie Francais before the war and, after many 
delays, finally played in 1917. Geraldy is also part 
author of “ Princesse,” a romantic tragedy produced 
at the Odeon, and about three years ago wrote 
“ Aimer,” which Miss George has also translated. 


“ Ambush.” By Arthur Richman. Copyright, 1921, by 
Arthur Richman. Mr. Richman is a native New 
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Yorker, and attributes his interest in the theatre to 
the fact that his parents, when he was at the impres- 
sionable age of nine, gave him a toy theatre for which 
he wrote three comedies a day. He was educated 
mostly by private tutors, and counts himself lucky 
that he was not sent to college. He never would have 
graduated, he fears, and would have wasted a lot of 
perfectly good time. Mr. Richman wrote several 
plays before he had one produced, and that, “ Not So 
Long Ago,” played in 1920. “Ambush” was the 
second and next season he hopes to have at least two. 
“The Awful Truth” and a musicalized version of 
“Not So Long Ago.” 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1921 - June 15, 1922 


“GOAT ALLEY ” 


A “drama of primitive love and life” by Ernest How- 
ard Culbertson, produced by Alice Wade Mul- 
hern, at the Bijou Theater, New York, June 
20, 1921, with an all-negro cast. 


Cast of characters — 


Time ye Bee | DOrsey cic ore aro.a eia-sic 5 sisisin wel ehayo ssl Lillian McKee 
PARE G REL GUED ocloly a) sluin's o'd e'e e'eee 6s Srafetee sive Salle Beulah Daniels 
LIS MIGEREY oy )o,a.e:t/erdle vis’ © x:eininlan lei melo'e'¢ sleveieetartaye Louis Lang 
Midieese EGMENS © os og wlalg'vietaigie in. clele eis cfm Veins mats;ateieielat Daisy Garett 
MGIC eA VOEY we 00 Gig: 9 > wicis Sloss ete orate telaie vie as aisteinielneys Owen Lane 
OM RSABULOG erainoistw'sia'e sys to's -rinie(e sie lenre/¥ Sin ejein Leonard Kennedy 
SPANIEL OG Clic lateisieteveitic asco sleitinielsisieaiaceinre veieicieisicte Barrington Carter 
J CRGMIERH EE OCHES 6,014 since ein(sis ein \sisYe-eseleys/«in aGiejele William H. Smith 
EO LAC OLA ME rafulstala o.c/cfelelaik(alerelercieieisleisisia\clats/erece(efofe s/h (sloye Plant Lang 
PAM BY MD OUBER xs 0,4)0.v1 cn: 4/5 bine o)s)e ainse\e Sinis siannivie Gladys Munroe 


Act. I.—Living Room in Lucy Belle Dorsey’s House, 
Goat Alley, Washington, D. C. Evening. Act II.—The Same. 
One Year Later. Early Afternoon. Act III.—The Same. 
One Year and a Half Later. Evening. Staged by Cecil 
Owen. 


A study of the human misery ignorance and poverty 
have bred in a negro section of Washington, D. C. 
Lucy Belle Dorsey, a hard-working colored girl trying 
to live decently and remain true to Sam Reed, is finaly 
forced by circumstances she cannot control to “take 
up” with other men while Reed is in jail. Forcing 
a confession from her on his release Reed leaves the 


girl to support her illegitimate child as best she can. 
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“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1921” 


A revue in two acts and nineteen scenes; lines and lyrics 
by Channing Pollock, Gene Buck, Willard Mack, 
Ralph Spence, and Bud De Silva; music by 
Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml and Dave 
Stamper. Produced at the Globe The- 
ater, New York, June 21, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock W. C. Fields 
Fannie Brice Mary Eaton 
Van and Schenk M. Tillio 
Ray Dooley Mile. Mitti 


Mary Milburn 

Vera Michelena 

Jessie Reed 
Supervised by Florenz Ziegfeld. 


Florence O’Denishawn 
John Clarke 
Charles O’Donnell 
Staged by Edward Royce. 


“ GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS ” 


A revue in two acts and twenty scenes, book by “ Bugs’ 
Baer and George White, music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Arthur Jackson. Produced at the 
Liberty Theater, New York, July 11, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


George White 


Charles King 


Ann Pennington Lou Holtz 
George Lemaire Olive Vaughan 
Lester Allen Harry Rose 
George Bickel Bert Gordon 
“Aunt Jemima”’ Gene Ford 


Staged by George White. 


“ THE SKYLARK ” 


? 


A domestic comedy in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. 


Produced by Henry Stillman at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, July 25, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Katherine aie's io aateote ovens sfoteleteisiesstetcie eietoreeree terse Helen Odell 
Arville hissarolespiaie/e\sieieteisistal sce staleisterelsistersiaisisyarctera sic Marion Blackton 
Daisy aieeielsisiaisia nis niet neuen Merete rete sete tie Charlotte Walker 
DBokion “Lossy, ..issacicuen sent weer ee G. P. Patrimmo 
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PORN eerctettohels s sebkcele ae eye ee eleiniewe sles aie Nin)siy Sisevrolejere Fred Eric 
Wo leery sesamiae vac cos peices sete lacie coe ale «sseeeEric Maxon 
PRIOR oes aie rae vita RES ue ORAS cide aeeataeees ee Marguerita Sylva 
ATG LAN HAC OOOnG CODE n ad ane OC DOOR EEL ACOaG Eugene Lockhart 
PiGtER can cn itan encase oWomies st ecehie state Re cee ee nels E. S. Colling 


Act. I.—Daisy’s Drawing-room in "New York. Late 
Afternoon in September. Act. IIl.—The Same. Noon. Early 
the Fellowing June. Act III.—Ellery’s Camp on Long Island. 
Late the Same Night. Play Produced by Henry Stillman 
and Fred Eric. 


Daisy and John, married five years and a little tired 
of the experience, decide to try a temporary divorce, 
during the operation of which they will remain married 
in name only, free to go their respective ways and with- 
out protest or interference. Daisy elects to return to 
dancing “The Skylark,” a diversion of her flapper 
days, and John looks for amusement in several di- 
rections. Elsie, a widow and wise, acts as a sort of 
chaperon until Daisy grows jealous and calls off the 
separation. 


“ THE TEASER ” 


A comedy in four acts by Martha M. Stanley and Adelaide 
Matthews. Produced by William A. Brady 
at the Playhouse, New York, 
July 27, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


ec y wo vai awn srs aisia/ess aiioisheruin)s\oresei stole ejsieiclew o'e\cieiele Jane Grey 
AMMiG “BAttON, «celeisics 0 cece sia's +s aipie'eis sivislsie clas si@iele Faire Binney 
Rigpig MRR els gc sinsit d daie nie «5h wi cle mdase vinci neeaaia ..-Rose Winter 
A etrete A Witte el dete evs, acaete ols> sict(te cc dieawiewieialenceivie.s Paula Shay 
PL BIOAS LD tn dioaitobe tisiiale “Ve sip o Bie a. sleet dane, oid reese Mariette Hyde 
CORO NAG LIINE wae s\0(n)ajo oles obr oa; aie iaje cae aieejn-d ale Leonard Willey 
James MacDonalds 5. 02 ieienctkas ocidieiciseWs meade Bruce Elmore 
RGU AY CASWO oid visscie'd acwaiaidewreleeas ae deaciee few John Cromwell 
Perey OTA lO cis vee eid Gad cee eo sale veelss ackuedte Homer Barton 
SUD terra ekis tera cic) laisisiolalcinle siete wieislefefars.< sccceeseeeAllen Atwell 


Act I.—Teddy Wyndham’ s Living Room. Late Afternoon. 
Act II.—Same. About 8 o’clock in the Evening. Five 
Months Later. Act III.—Library in Roddy Caswell’s House. 
A Little Later the Same Evening. Act IV.—Same as Act 
Act I. The Following Morning. Time—Present. Place— 
New York. Staged by John Cromwell. 
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Annie Barton, sixteen, pretty and flirtatious, visits 
her aunt Theodora Wyndham, in New York, and “teases” 
all aunty’s men friends until they invite her upon all 
sorts of parties. One finally induces her to have supper 
with him in his rooms, which, as all heroines should 
know, is a risky thing to do. Annie is rescued by 
aunty in time, however, and everybody is much re- 
lieved, when next day this incorrigible flapper marries 
a traveling salesman she met on the train. 


“GETTING GERTIE’S GARTER” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Wilson Collison and 
Avery Hopwood. Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Republic Theater, New York, 
August 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Attiou WAlKICK y vesiis eliraniecielelnsisveinalerecreaicies Dorothy Mackaye 
Billy “Beltonics sviviods a:b v clatwarn mete a/s ip slelditis sitieiayerels Lorin Raker 
WNamettonicctestociereleleiaeivieinictecinervelieisectimyacivie Adele Rolland 
Gertie W Daring nn nice s vistas cee ee ab et'eis 9 wie cn ee Hazel Dawn 
llowsen sas emitits aaa ate dictee in cieusietehamte cinisia pa crc iatoles Walter Jones 
Ken Walrick.... .-Donald MacDonald 
Teddyy Darlings .icasc:cctetels ret elciebicinieeisisierelsisiele!sis Louis Kimball 


Barbaran Belton wen -mscetincinicrs seiesinisclelce select Eleanor Dawn 
Al gy Mite Gia i\ceicrers nia ctetsiecorate otsleisicioteislate cite Toisiovenive's Ivan Miller 

Act I.—The Lounging Room of the Darling Bungalow. 
Act II—The Barn. Act III—Same as Act I. Time—A 
June Evening. Place—The Darling Estate in Westchester. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Gertie Darling, who has just married Teddy Darling, 
is trying to return to Ken Walrick the diamond studded 
garter, with his picture in the buckle, which he had 
given to her the year before. The idea being that if either 
Mr. Darling or Mrs. Walrick hear about it there will be 
trouble. The pursuit of the garter covers a good deal 
of ground and occupies two hours’ time. 


“ 
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* TANGERINE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Philip Bartholomae 
and Guy Bolton; lyrics by Howard Johnston; music 
by Carlo Sanders. Produced by Carle Carlton 
at the Casino Theater, August 9, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DNC PGEL 56 vrcials) wate w nisyatsiuis 1s win pvove'e 3 (wie ice ash p Vibe (sie P. A. Leonard 
FACIE LOY Cele ateloiotsieie\slelere\etolo etorelaiaieie's ...Harry Puck 
Lee Moraes cv otawdlewe stem ecesaeis . Billy Rhodes 
Fred Allen......... aotels ..Joseph Herbert, Jr. 
Dick Owens....... .».-Frank Crumit 
Shirley Dalton... .Julia Sanderson 
Kate Allen.... ..-Edna_ Pierre 


Elsie Loring... Becky Cauble 
Mildred Floyd. -Gladys Wilson 
WOH irae clase) -Jeannetta Methven 
GUSCER COs wire ole aisle ares vie ein aate\ si daa weal eauitevioncs Wayne Nunn 
King Home-Brew. John E. Hazzard 
....Mary Collins 
Huhay ..... .++Victoria Miles 


Kulikuli.. ..Helen Frances 
OSA GRO GUL CD COG DORUCOOECOOD GOL Oo uOL Nerene Swinton 
Ukola sien. 30 ae ..Carolyn Haneock 
DOP Masiae cele Cain 8018 Ci ara\e'sigis "brain Selo. Aeros cee aneIe Ruth Rollins 
CAG ertalers (Cie cla ioiels oie slaiei erereis{eisinyera;eceisiejeerela slave ain Hazel Wright 
otra Oe wlarate sieicivieisthisjsioicreisieleteleisio tiavele, a: 6/5. Grace De Carlton 
Tangerine’ Police) Force. (\s0 cies a visie 05% 0 vit eiels California Four 


Act I—Scene 1—Alimony Jail, New York. Scene 2— 
Lanai of the King. Act IJ.—Main Street, Tangerine. Staged 
by George Marion and Bert French. 


Jack Floyd, Lee Loring and Fred Allen are all in 
Ludlow Street Jail from choice. They had rather be 
there than pay their respective ex-wives alimony. Along 
comes Dick Owens with an offer to transport them 
to a South Sea island where the women do all the work 
and man’s place is in the home. Owens also schemes 
to get the divorced wives there and bring about a 
general reconciliation. The men soon tire of their 
freedom and the wives are ready to remarry at the 
finale. 
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“HONORS ARE EVEN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Roi Cooper Megrue. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns, at the Times Theater, 
New York, August 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Belinde......ccscscessessncers Meer mecisieeints Lola Fisher 
Vaughan Outerbridge.....--csesseececesecces Horace Sinclair 
The Chair: “Manis cs 'vcsiosteisinnmine'sleieae ois ..Laurence Redmond 
Ralph Kingsland. .....-ccccccsesccrcsrceccccccoes Paul Kelly 
DOIN) Ha eDOB COUN OD Ne HouCccoucod cdOeauOCdae Ambrose Martin 
Neigeks Gord or siale)eite)sreicisiejein+ s/eineiesieleisielsiaisioleese Henry Mowray 
Poke heightens 25 .c.cnec snes wermencneses William Courtenay 
PREROE Mien 5. Lesiniedcaienwm scsivivins ew neater nee eis aslaie Horace Pollock 
Dysetle? Berkeleyie.c: sis: vieis aaiateieisvarmeieleisinreiezere s/n Eleanor Woodruff 
Georgy. Haile x oie. ci0ie:c foes ieinisi0 wlelloieloislawislelelsioieleis Boots Wooster 
David WGar tenis rerore si cseiovavarainieisloisioteloleyereisyeleleseisiele Clifford Dempsey 
TSW Vee nts satate ote ate lotore%ele/ Atoieis\ vie scolel sletevaeheysiele weicys;ein/ece Ralph Simone 
Hannah 2. sc sccssie ne ccssevinsvienseeecericccenee Mable Stanton 


Act I.—Incident 1—Man Proposes. The Boardwalk. 
Summer. Incident 2—Woman Disposes. The State Road. 
Autumn. Incident 3—Man Proposes. The Beach. Winter. 
Incident 4—Woman Chooses. The Country Place. Spring. 
Act II.—Several Incidents in His Rooms, a Week Later. 
Act III.—And a Finale in the Country Place. The Next Day. 
Staged by the Author. 


Belinde, heart whole and fancifully imaginative, re- 
jects many proposals of marriage while she is waiting 
for the great thrill. Finally she meets John Leighton, 
who writes plays. She knows him to be the man. But 
John, knowing heroines, professes to be indifferent; 
and Belinde feels she must pay him in kind. So, after 
he proposes she pretends she is about to run away with 
the villain. With “honors even” they decide to marry. 


“MARCH HARES ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble. Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at 
the Bijou Theater, August 11, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


LD TG) BR RSANB Emap ADEM OoOGranaonoesae seen Gertrude Purcell 
Mrs: Janet (Rodney tc-accatos catiot re tee cies Lucile Watson 
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Bld RAT Ger satan corn slacerstase ole akiclalai sive oielalvinwe Brandon Peters 
Geoffrey Wareham........cceecevcscsscuces Alexander Onslow 
NBER ors dace +6 sia Grn bess ns on winais weenie Charles Warburton 
APSA Era FRO OIABY v erels cyefatsic sitio sissateis wicta; aloimcersyeners Adrienne Morrison 
MST EAC Tal PL UCS eye, Gals, ck ascders os aha) sis imp 6 sYelaperdinie ales’ Norma Mitchell 
YU ROS EOS aan dooce dnoddde ab orsprucnocandaoes Nellie Griffen 
NEY s SUSE O WEL pe cra win ess chc) Ais loveletsie a mistatajeieis Siiala cine Frank Dekum 


Act I.—Just About Dinner Time. Act II.—Just About Bed 
Time. Act I1I.—Just About Luncheon Time. Staged by 
W. H. Gilmore. 


Geoffrey Wareham and Janet Rodney are teachers of 
elocution. Also engaged to be married. Likewise ex- 
tremely temperamental and always getting on each other’s 
nerves. Resenting Geoffrey’s attitude of seeming in- 
difference Janet invites Claudia Kitts, an “ affinity,” 
to visit her. To get even Geof invites Edgar Fuller to 
visit him. In the clash that follows Geof and Janet 
grow jealous of each other, Geof declares himself and 
they are again happily engaged. 


SUULCYS: 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Produced by George C. Tyler and 
H. H. Frazee, at the Frazee Theater, 
New York, Aug. 13, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


WSSILEA EN aL KOT cle lcls clsitis.' esis sleisielnje eNrehaiaje cistern Gregory Kelly 
LEIG glo rtd COS UAE FID OOOO D380 DCOOOOC OO Harry Lillford 
ROP EOR IP OUAIUL o\olale:a) sis: 9i0 2.4, c,01a)alvip\ lapis Winlee10 6 o) >Use John Westley 
PUG ISLETE ORL « « Sollee ss Cisidicie sloloterds:s elaltuteinatarers Elliott Nugent 
DCEO A rersite viareis Wapwale. sales sieisle ocaoinve hisiei ri ofewtele Lynn Fontanne 
Behuyler Van Dyck sic. csncsacccciccucrcses Gilbert Douglas 
ene ORere” POMS oe asa ois «ahi ssh eccins aides clears Wallis Clark 
PATS ROSDOB.: ore cseceelevsleaieio\s. 4 feiss 6c 2 «1 vale Constance Pelissier 
PAH GElAE POLDUGy aie anie'e sis s 6 F sleicioie clnuiaviintd tee dare edd Norma Lee 
AES ip LEG oa epO GCAO OOBOB OAT ATE & ACen Howard Lindsay 
PDIAEY PIPATLOLEOU s o's ainlules > eeslee's o's a ee ceaisip'e o slecee George Alison 


Act I.—Just Before Dinner on a Friday Night. Act II.— 
Immediately After Dinner. Act III.—The Following Morning. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


Dulcinea Smith has a heart of gold but a rubber stamp 
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mind; a loquacious bromide with a passion for making 
everybody happy. In trying to help her husband put 
through a business deal she muddles everything by 
talking too freely and too often. But “all’s well that 
ends well,” agrees Dulcinea, “and every cloud has a 
silver lining.” (See page 96.) 


“THE NIGHTCAP ” 


A mystery comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and Max 
Marcin. Produced by Max Marcin at the 
39th Street Theater, New York, 
Aug. 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Giiarlesn <r. cn scicteuslole\es/olelelateleievsielsinitiere(cisvele slelols's « Ronald Colman 
Beolicemarminciscieilelecisverieis aise ale sheleraietsie clei naisis sists ale clors John Wray 
Jerry Hammond........... ...John Daly Murphy 


Col. James Constance, 0.0500 ceccesceccccsess es Jack Raffael 
Tester: ~ Know leas is s\05saccisinte aintsleiaintareiersi sie H. Dudley Hawley 
Mrs. Lester Kmowles: .<mramelne tanec ce neaces Elizabeth Risdon 
mnie Maynard i iiscsies «ciaeies vce sineisies cele rs Flora Sheffield 
Bred Warn miondisaractelvieinisis ciel eleictstaloieioveielelsin'sielatsleisisis Grant Mills 
Robert VAndrewice, cccdacteciebiseo ie vclsies wise vie wos Jerome Patrick 
George Rainsford... -».Walter Horton 
REV Draw Oubes sacidadsree sieletereiateieteresaisrchsts cieietelelsxee Wilson Day 
Coroner Sd Watrous eujsuiven seleelelosine seremeseceeyale Halbert Brown 
Selid Onis areiate eis ortisisverarslstoletedsletelelercteieseieletetis W. W. Shuttleworth 


The action takes place at the home of Robert Andrews, 
in a suburb of Chicago. Staged by the Authors. 


Robert Andrews, president of a bank, is a half million 
dollars short in his accounts. To protect his fellow 
directors, his depositors and his ward, Anne Maynard, 
he plans to have himself murdered that his recently ac- 
cumulated life insurance may save the bank. ‘There 
are several possible, but inexperienced, would-be murder- 
ers in the cast. One of them attempts the job, but gets 
the wrong man. Suspicion points to several innocent 
people until the mystery is cleared up and the bank 
president finds a way to repay the bank without dying. 
Then he marries Miss Maynard. 


x 
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“SONYA ” 


A romantic play in three acts, adapted from the Polish 
of Gabryela Zapolska by Eugene Thomas Wyckoff. 
Produced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the 48th 
Street Theater, New York, 

Aug. 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


GES Tic ave iainisi4 aie’ sie ot pha iheteiia Wie ciel oieleVaiava/ale cyerejeraterayets Charlson Smith 
AP RRURG Visteon alereia mya Reta e 00s is sretner site ieie sisisce'w ais aeieieeitteieiee Jay Fassett 
ePIC OME OUP cata aicic tote ciaieisiain]a sisto/e/a/a\eis' via vis. laiaialere Edward Emery 
Count Victor. Dulas soci ecasee vice nis civere France Bendtsen 
Bee G Vie HACK giajateininisicie(e oiaisle e)ele sic \e's.0°6 William H. Thompson 
rN GGA Le SAN COL srclois'sic'e,0!t 0(cin,o e!cvs.alein/a}e/sielaiaie si staralere Otto Kruger 
SRAM Doahete sVotainslave ss iajebiveir(aiaineie’ale/e/clsle(eltiels vis swine Ware Violet Heming 
SEE POURL GIR Tee ols cele aidi nu aialslecsloes'e,cisisiatereae e Joseph Macauley 
the Court Chamberlain... .....cccseccessse Rexford Kendrick 
The Ambassador of Romatia............+e56. Wallis Roberts 


Act I.—The apartment of Prince Alexander, the heir ap- 
parent. An evening in May. Act II.—The same. Afternoon, 
one month later. Act III.—The same. Evening of the same 
day. 

The action of the play takes place in the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, in the Palace Royal of a Kingdom 
in Eastern Europe. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Sonya is the solo dancer and a star trapeze per- 
former at the circus. Prince Alexander is the handsome 
heir apparent to the throne of a kingdom in eastern 
Europe. Prince Paul, seeking to embarrass his royal 
cousin, smuggles Sonya into Prince Alexander’s apart- 
ments disguised as a boy. To outwit the opposition 
the young people agree to pretend that the girl becomes 
the mistress of the Prince. A month later they have 
fallen in love with each other, and when a royal mar- 
riage is arranged for the Prince, on the eve of his 
accession to the throne, he rebels and swears he will 
marry Sonya or no one. And gets his way. 
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“ SONNY ” 


A melody play in three acts by George V. Hobart; 
music by Raymond Hubbell. Produced by 
the Selwyns, at the Cort Theater, New 
York, August 16, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


istoavalayaleVe aieratalersieteveisiavetereiciets Carl Randall 
.. Russell Medcraft 
....Berta Donne 
Georgie Laurence 
...Richie Ling 
-.-Emma Dunn 


Charlie Crosby Ernest Glendinnig 


Madge... ..Esther Howard 
Jasper... ....Bert Melville 
Henry..... ...-Horace James 
Joe Marden Ernest Glendinning 
Alicia.. ....-Mabel Withee 
Thomas James Kilpatrick 
Zeke ...Jack Fox 
Zach .. Joseph Evans 
Dick Robert Pollock 
Harry Wm. Meredith 
Martin .-Fred Grod 
Donald Nate Goodwin 
Rose..... ... Violet Gray 
PLOSOMIATY ince vib c'v nial sme maine IS aleeses matinee ale tects Dorothy Clark 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Exterior of the Home of the Crosbys 
in Pelham Manor. Time—1917. Scene 2—The Exterior of 
Joe Marden’s Garage in Granby, Michigan. Time—1917. 
Scene 3—A Room in a Base Hospital in France. Time—1918. 
Scene 4—Part of the Deck of a Transport Homeward Bound. 
Time—Spring, 1919. Act IIl.—The Living Room in the Home 
of the Crosbys in Pelham Manor. Time—Early Summer, 
1919. Act III.—The Same as Act II. Time—Kight days 
later. Staged by the Author. 


Charlie Crosby leaves his blind mother in Pelham 
Manor and goes to war. In France he meets Joe Marden, 
who is enough like him to be his twin brother. Charlie 
is mortally wounded, but before he dies he makes Joe 
promise that he will return to Pelham Manor and pre- 
tend to be Charlie Crosby, that the blind mother may 
never know her son was killed. In Pelham Joe has a 
time of it convincing the neighbors that he is Charlie, 
but just as he is about to get into serious trouble the 
mother tells him she knew him all the time. He and 
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Charlie, it appears, were indeed twin brothers who had 
been separated in infancy when the Crosby yacht went 
down in Lake Michigan. 


“THE MIMIC WORLD ” 


A revue in two acts, lines and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
James Hussey and Owen Murphy; music by Jean 
Swartz, Lew Pollack and Owen Murphy. Pro- 
duced by the Shuberts at the Century 
Promenade, New York, Aug. 15, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Clarence Harvey Mae West 
Lou Edwards ’ Gladys James 
Frank Masters El Brendel 
Albert Wiser Flo Burt 
Wm. Moran Peggy Brown 
Cliff Edwards Beth Stanley 


Staged by Allen K. Foster. 


“ NOBODY’S MONEY ” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Willian Le Baron. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the 
Longacre Theater, New York, 

Aug. 17, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


WMixis SUUGOM soc stlas cle viclasteeclsins sists viele eve ellie bios Helen Lowell 
An Expressman. . ic. cdsccccccecccsveccccccvvsecs John Ryan 
rancis Hit Carey < tle. de/sins cidieie'e/ele'els ole Frederick Raymond, Jr. 
Cari iiuasellliers sted cisleicts'e o/cleeia’sIviaie cide sisvelaieeleis Robert Strange 
PLSlem CALC cacao eee cee eseé sirecces co eee Jean Robertson 
NGTaCOONCCNGAL Op cavirrs nelne'd eats es cd @oss.ces ware Regina Wallace 
John W. Hamiltonises. . fees eisscdeciceciers Wallace Eddinger 
Bd ALO pe MALONCY:sicleeis/asieleiele o.s/s ve'e viele coietary/crorers.cisiete Will Deming 
Annette: Riley. ...-scsccscacecscvssccsessceces Shirley De Me 
Plonrye Kendall Fosctso clelslas cide ciciceistecleccccce owe Howard Gould 
BS Grtra Ute LAler acisle isis ale aeteticdis)sje.c, asics sie weisicielone Philip Lord 
George Well vnvacicc srs sels vtelvelior.c cae eee William J. Brady 


Act I.—Living Room of the House Occupied by Carey and 
Russell. Act If.—Henry Kendall’s Library. Act Il1.—Same 
as Act I. About Two Weeks Later. The Action of the 
Play Occurs in a Large Middle Western City in the Present 
Year. 
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Frances Carey and Carl Russell, writers, to outwit 
the publishers who control their exclusive output, create 
a mythical author who becomes more popular than either 
of them. When they overlook an item or two in this 
young man’s income tax return the internal revenue 
officers descend upon them and they are obliged to pro- 
duce him in person. They hit upon the scheme of 
hiring John W. Hamilton, an alleged book agent, to im- 
personate the author. After John W. gets them into 
and out of many scrapes, it transpires that he is a tired 
business man seeking adventure as the pal of a burglar, 
whom they know as his secretary. 


“THE SCARLET MAN” 


A farce comedy in three acts by William Le Baron. 
Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Henry Miller Theater, New York, 
Aug. 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DanieloG,- Talbot aictec esc cies ee sive ousjeesielat sisixs William Morris 
Margaret ©5.. Scicleciccisle sieivcscicisle es oicisie'ssielcises Beatrice Tremaine 
Mires Talbot craters errs elerereiere sisieveisintstaistererele’el els /aiaieie aleve Olive May 
Helen’ Clarke. >... os sc ects oni ctiste vieseles ewes cov Patricia Morris 
Wilbur: Lawrence...issiee's set ele viacin sities 6 John Cumberland 
Mrs. > DelaGela i csiste. sedsasaet sia viidciisis se scves Alice Putnam 
Mary eT atbotveasiseislecieeveeie steterelevelsis orsiejeleisieteye Frances Carson 
Richard, (Talbots viccwieseisissrens sive swinpiessie seine Don Borroughs 
Facksor sj icv cies crs) sievelpleletorsious elsleieistestniccsl siete erates John Gray 


Act I.—The Talbots’ Living Room in Putnam, Westchester 
County, New York. (During Act I. the curtain will be 
lowered for thirty seconds to mark the passing of two hours.) 
Act II.—Living Room of Wilbur Lawrence’s Apartment in 
New York. Later, the Same Evening. Act III.—Scene 1 
—Same as Act I. The Next Morning. Scene 2—Same. 
One Week Later. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Richard Talbot is engaged to marry Helen Clarke, 
when he learns that a year before she had been the sub- 
ject of a village scandal. Missing the last boat at a 
picnic she had remained all night on an island alone 
with a young man. Richard, at the request of his 
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shocked parents, promptly breaks his engagement, which 
so angers his sister Mary that she determines to “lose 
her own reputation’ and see what her family will do 
about that. Making her way to the bachelor apartment 
of Wilbur Lawrence, a timid lad to whom she is engaged, 
she insists on staying the night there that she may be 
properly compromised. Wilbur is terribly upset, es- 
pecially next day, when his friends begin to cut him, 
his club requests his resignation and he loses his job 
as a result of the “scandal” forced upon him. It 
is the man who pays and pays and pays, decides Wil- 
bur. A general family compromise clears up the com- 
plications. 


“THE MASK OF HAMLET” 


A melodrama in three acts by Ario Flamma. Produced 
by the Excelsior Drama Corporation at the 
Princess Theater, New York, 

Aug. 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PP RUCDEDER Ones stes civics sjaiceae s.ccsie's o's. sch we ev esinins Cecil Owen 
BLOB. cc casics dice ececss eves oseslcaecs coe Ashmead Scott 
RGA erstaacatere atv ees aininle's 9’ e\sco.0 0'sieidia(al~.u' 0 6fajelelv sie’ eisiels Laura Walker 
OMGII cisleldsloleieles\siavaicis's.¢ e\e.c'e 4/6 nlo’e 0 ee'e'olsielaseleie’eietolsisie John Todd 


....John R. Amory 
Harmon MacGregor 
++».Leah Winslow 
..-Francesca Rotoli 
MEM Marvalaa(insicicterciaiersiereio ctevelenieies%s erelaslsiste so cialp George Berry 

Act I—The Apartment of Marx and Katia. Greenwich 
Village. Act II.—Living Room in the Home of the Marvins. 
On Long Island. Act III.—The Same as Act II.—A Few 
Minutes Later. Time—September 22, 1920. Staged by Cecil 
Owen. 


A crude melodrama seeking to place the blame for 
the Wall street bomb outrage of a year ago at the door 
of a visionary bolshevik, who, on learning that his 
own father was among the victims, committed suicide. 
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A domestic drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Pro 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the 
Astor Theater, New York, 
Aug. 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Stephen Hardy......ecceeceececccsssovevees Augustin Duncan 
Pole ivis vcs cornictees& e:dee des iinslate mieist e ay>'0\5\ pies Effie Shannon 
KGREC a osecacistevere Sreceteiciscsi serene ake aoleletete sinter srevel=iore Angela McCahill 
Tom Lane Willard Robertson 
DanawWamont scans ocsarstaeuiliate sinele opeleweists Harry Andrews 
Bora Lamont. vcs + o,< creo sloeiteswieeis rs, s ucts else Eva Condon 
BenrGlennyz ices ists inet essmie Pisses aiceoririns « Claude Cooper 
Welmeteitis../c0s0 vince /cleisieinin elec visa araisiele’s 1e/sicleiviole James Waters 
IEC nondddnndoaooouoodeecnoduaT duddapbodoanoD Leon Watsky 


Act I.—Mrs. Hardy’s Kitchen, Act Il.—The Veranda. That 
Afternoon. Act III.—The Kitchen. A Little Later. Time— 
The Present. Place—Near Northport, L. I. Staged by Au- 
gustin Duncan. 


For ten years Helen Hardy, the patiently plodding wife 
of a Long Island truck farmer, has secretly been saving 
her butter and egg money that her daughter Kate may 
go to New York and study the art for which she has 
given evidence of possessing some talent. But the day 
the great venture seems to have been made possible 
Farmer Hardy puts his foot down. He doesn’t believe 
in paintin’ nohow, and he needs whatever savin’s the 
family may have to buy more land and put his truck 
farm on a paying basis. The wife rebels, and is even 
ready to leave both home and husband, when a visiting 
artist convinces her that her daughter’s talent isn’t really 
worth cultivating. Pathetically she settles back into the 
old rut, the money goes into the farm and the daughter 
decides to marry the village garage owner. 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF X” 


A domestic drama in four acts by Carlos Wupperman, 
produced by Lee Shubert and Jessie Bonstelle at the 
Comedy Theater, New York, August 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


MPS Te coraic ciale insole ie (atotete ofe/ais olelaletorste\sle/tinletote Wa nreiets Helen Menken 
(atpi eArmetrOng oa oc a cteleie ac sisicjeie sialfiaisicisielctesfrore Robert Keith 
PONY ce cvs wis svi‘ Mrs. Jacques Martin 


Robert Knowles -Frank Morgan 


OUMPATA A AVION paldc ie ajeeie ee elechewiche oss a elitdne ManwreaTe Fred Burt 
RO ena n ee CE PUA T REA ODOT ER ET aa ets ae Frank J. Kirke 
Mrs.) Arinetrong ii. 0% sibs aeislete ss ses Mrs. Herbert Gresham 
Cia) GST Cyt SABO OC DHOOUC OR ROOODOBTOOOLC TIA Ben Hendricks 
War OX1e ME TOMES ise Ietelols te lelviolete arelelclars hn cislete’clelenaveinte Alma Moeller 
MEPETABELINE Wooia i esc iascretoiaves otal o/eiel atpiotsicketaleidfel oleteievsielae Margaret Knight 
(4, WON S6e GUE OOOUUO DL-UDODE oll Ob obbe CoUor Benedict McQuarrie 


Act I.— Robert Knowles’ Study. April. Act II.— Dining 
Room in the Home of the Armstrongs. A Few Days Later. 
Act III.— Scene 1— Robert Knowles’ Study. Next Day. 
Scene 2— At the End of the Crooked Street. November. 
Act IV.— Robert Knowles’ Study. Staged by W. H. Gil- 
more and Jessie Bonstelle. 


Phillis, “born in sin,” is adopted in infancy by her 
father’s chum, Robert Knowles, a professional youth 
twenty years her senior, and reared in guarded respecta- 
bility. Grown to young womanhood Phillis becomes 
engaged to Ralph Armstrong, son of a prominent sci- 
entist who holds firmly to the theory that hereditary 
tendencies cannot be overcome by the influences of 
environment, and regrets the betrothal. When Phillis, 
at her engagement dinner party, becomes tipsy on cham- 
pagne, her fiancé, angered and disgusted, turns on her 
and reveals to her the facts of her past, whereupon 
Phillis decides to “laugh her way to hell” to join her 
parents. Her guardian, who loves her, determines to 
keep her company, but in the end Phillis finds herself 
and is able to reclaim her foster parent. The “X” of 
the title represents the unknown quantity in the soul 
that, the author claims, inevitably shapes the destiny of 
a human being, dominating both hereditary tendencies 
and environment. 
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“ SIX-CYLINDER LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by William Anthony McGuire, 
produced by Sam H. Harris, at the Sam H. Harris 
Theater, New York, August 25, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Goraldine Burton... 6-200 ce siecivecsicene sites Eleanor Gordon 
RichardmeBbuvtots sis nictactelstelarsirerarcvsisisiele sisielsis]seisiore Donald Meek 
Phyllis’ Burton'.js c/s 2 cece ns,00016s:s,010 10 eee.visie.ee +.s.0 Betty Linley 
UIST Vales olersieiente es tiewieisistabsseisieis-ets saguehaooaued aeaeters Fay Walker 
Margareta Op ers sijsjeiisciaistalaletaisiele:siefeleieteis sieleta ..-Hedda Hopper 
IBErtrat wNOGErG ss \stiele clesslalerelererac¥siotslersiera's aseeos Calvin Thomas 
lar olsd WiimetOnt. 0 aid aracan cree nce Pace aieieis wes 0.0 wise Kenneth Hill 


WiilljanimeDonrey’ ates sie srelereisieleveinrelsiotecieleisieisie.e.s Ralph Sipperly 
Marilyn Sterling. ...June Walker 
Gilbert Sterling... ..Ernest Truex 
George Stapleton -Berton Churchill 
Salt hiss 6 a scacois Siar sclavel aise so /ehe eiclole eiemihclele teres iesatens Harry Hammill 
Pomty JORRSGOR Gof. 25.4 0/< avesisinsiarerateteieiesis us Howard Hull Gibson 

Act Teisukacban Homes of Richard Burton and Gilbert 
Sterling, Long Island. Sunday Morning. Act II.— Living 
Room of the Sterling Residence. Several Months Later. 
Evening. Act II.— Interior of Sterling’s Home. Two 
Months Later. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 163.) 


“ PERSONALITY ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Philip Bartholome 
and Jasper Ewing Brady, produced by William 
A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, August 27, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


(In the Order of Their Appearance) 
Dennis? Hogans ss\ss e.crsisrneisleloisiersis erate ieialg esi one Freddie Lawshe 
Dimpsow y's osleas cau atice cee euserah casos en ere John Cromwell 
A Windows Gleaner .nraciesecilectciee esr reeisteciersicteiin: Frank Peck 
MOHN GG: Kents nw: tevotarrestte ete eter eres Dodson Mitchell 
Judge Lawton. ..Albert Sackett 
Ruth Kent..... -Dorothy Bernard 


Mary-* Murd occ sm suci, aetercteteteretietene a otaetes saree Eveta Nudsen 
Robert a Wainwright <\sacierests eiieraisisieistereee eereicte Louis Bennison 
WUGAr Veet Wade sieiule cole ce nets atone Henry E. Dixey 
Branklin'! «tree: acs archon aac Rees ah William J. Florence 
Penkitta Py. aisle sia steisie Ooms tee ee tenn tenets Robert Vivian 


Prologue — Ruth Kent’s Bedroom. Midnight. Act I.— 
John C. Kent’s Office. The Next Morning. Act II.— Robert 
« 
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Wainwright’s Apartment. Two Years Later. (During Act II 
the curtain will be lowered for one minute to denote the 
passing of an hour.) Act III.—Same as Act II. Three 
Months Later. The Action Occurs in New York City. 
Staged by Frank Peck. 


Ruth Kent, awakened in the night by a burglar, hurls 
her bedroom slipper at him and buries her face in the 
bedclothes. Next day she meets and is greatly attracted 
to a young man down on his luck, who has applied to 
her father for a job in answer to an advertisement for a 
$50,000-a-year man. Afterward she falls in love with 
this youth, Robert Wainwright, but decides that his 
amazing ego, superinduced by his quick success, must 
be broken. She conspires with her father to bring about 
his failure. But Wainwright outwits them and is him- 
self the conqueror, whereupon he admits he also was the 
burglar and has always kept the slipper, which satisfies 
Ruth that he’s the boy for her. 


“THE WHEEL ” 


A drama in four acts by Winchell Smith, produced by 
John Golden, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, August 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Theodore Morton.... 
Theodore Morton, J 
Edward Baker. 
Harry Parke 


-Frank Burbeck 
...-Charles Laite 
Thomas W. Ross 


Sam Marks.... Harold aldrige 
Stella Wittstein Margot Williams 
Kate O’Hara.. ..-Ida St. Leon 


....Leila Bennett 
Bridget Roone -Josephine Williams 
Jack LeRoy... .J. Francis O’Reilly 
MEU Ys. trae eee ass on ..Richard Malchein 
DAE ateraiete ei plsisatse)cialeisiele’s .»Herbert Saunders 
Jy Ge LOR st UR CIC SO PRT OEO ORCI ECR ROT TACT John Clements 
Dao temtaratetetenes ios 619 \ei si dvs/s; s'a\o19r 676 (a; 6101.3: 0;4,018)K cain oyol stares aps Frank Keogh 
OS USO TS Si AR IIEE Te Re OEE LIE BOI Rodney Thompson 

os avetataterarsis! David Sabel 

AGU EEO ODED OP ODO EAE DOL DC LOPOC CE SOOT Ce George Spelvin 
Albert Roccardi 
rete eis: Julius Johnson 

sala stane Te ATC oe eitele a ioieisiese' eceleiele\ bis; sieve lave eeitiee Frank Miller 


Norah Rooney. 
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Act I.— Kate’s Millinery Shop, West of Broadway, New 
York, Early September, 6 P.M. Act II.— Apartment of the 
Mortons. The Following May. Noon. Act III.— Baker’s 
Gambling Apartment in Park Avenue. A Week Later. 9 
P.M. Act IV.— Same as Act II, Mid-July. 8 P.M. Play 
Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Kate O’Hara, an attractive and self-reliant Fifth Ave- 
nue milliner, marries Theodore Morton, Jr., a young 
society man, and discovers him to be addicted to gam- 
bling. He can’t leave the roulette wheel alone. Con- 
triving a way to teach him the costliness of his passion 
and the absurdity of his theory that some day he will 
make a big winning and then quit, Kate conspires with 
Edward Baker, a professional gambler who loves her, 
to fit up a gambling room and invite Theodore there to 
play. The boy plays, loses everything, and when he 
sends for the “ boss”’ to ask for credit discovers his wife 
occupying that réle. The shock cures him and he agrees 
never to play again. The self-sacrificing Baker, having 
made Kate happy, gracefully retires. 


“THE POPPY GOD” 


A melodrama in a prologue and three acts by Leon 
Gordon, Leroy Clements and Thomas Grant 
Springer, produced by the Selwyns 
at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, August 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


% 
THE PROLOGUE 


Mira tye Bennet triesiasiteloateciomecilsmiunrie aainaainaieents Marion Grey 
Stanley je Bennet tcleraone/era ysis eleanor vena Ralph Morgan 
Major LA WLOY: style) cute rarsivers tele altesselsterestaerscere J. Malcolm Dunn 
creat Oe Ptdnck eee s be KONUC SOOO ADT eee Wallace Ford 
Exley oo(icieeiccoin:s sin sisieieciaieniennisisieaitinda eligi ee See King Calder 
Leighton efoensiaveRetinyeiepdaretsken tte iolereiai nen evcelsrrets Glenn Hopkins 

ABT ah Aes SS Rypocotes Con cocd a6 doe Dd FoumLr George Pembroke 
Steward -Maraaeieisnseiskine siscmiseelsirseinenisen nen Robert Peel 


Scene—Bennett’s Stateroom on the S.S. Ventura, en 
route from Hong Kong to San Francisco. Time — Evening, 
November, 1914, & 
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THE PLAY 
1: Gd. TRO og dao AOD Ne JOUne Oc OB OUROUCEOR Ee Harold Seton 
Gia Ou ee erie islcsiclis ea einten sees eh aeee cele Harry Mestayer 
FURS WW Ns a 1a 0 nis fo fnjsnrcwin (a 8 shud sate swia\s bre.8 ja:81 se pe Geo. MacQuarrie 
DERMIS VA OURO ore ale k nheicaia hen ceaaesipa panes Ralph Morgan 


EAI oleinte Wis wic'n 6 was aes kean sa scisisie S588 -Edna Hibbard 
Biavele crate isle leven eislavemirsp vaieiain'niois oieielers ints Nick Stark 
oris Marquette 
«+-.-Frank Allworth 
H. Conway Wingfield 


DoeR pe Grate caefe inners nl ees iaiese syn eiglas sg ele vis Robert Brister 
Margery “(Dpamier. oie cease tay cen areca eden lee Ruby Gordon 
PTERp ml OUR iaeels: cicleintcotre: sostren waketsilonrofalers «.-Donald Strebig 
Second © Tough cea taps atersiqeiae a aieia lance nn Kystdioe se James Millward 
IETS CEL NC hate: oaiitys atulaisleeiss worerss colets) a. nxeie s eleresa sictovere Judson Langill 
Vo SAMESY ia'a/a shale ate,a ewer aims sia nase saree oes valerie Sele Victor Goddard 


Act I.— The House of Wo Ling Wo in Marin County — 
Across the Bay From San Francisco. Summer, 1915. Act 
II.— ‘‘ Joe’s’’ Saloon on the Barbary Coast, San Francisco, 
April, 1917. Act III.— Suie Ming’s Room — Waverly Place, 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Staged by Leon Gordon. 


Stanley Bennett, born a coward and trying to fight 
down the handicap, has lived for many years in China. 
When the Great War breaks he starts for his native 
England with the hope that he will have courage enough 
to join the army. He gets as far as San Francisco where 
he quits and hides in Chinatown. Here he meets, loves 
and seduces the wife of his Chinese host, who elects to 
avenge his honor by condemning Bennett, not to a quick 
death, but to a slow, torturous one as an opium fiend. 
Bennett passes out pitifully in the last act. 


“BACK PAY” 


A drama in three acts and an epilogue by Fannie Hurst, 
produced by A. H. Woods, at the Eltinge The- 
ater, New York, August 30, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


CA EIG SIGNS sn sate 4.0 aos (ela wiv eisivinsre aa cies 4 eaale Wie eae Mary Shaw 
TRC COTA ea Gag ence OOH COCHORRO REEL Edward L. Walton 
ELESUOTPESOVNEBG stercratercjsisie/cinsareistorse,<atziniatctare stovete Helen MacKellar 
Gerald NighbGck: waviesscucese case codecs a ..Frank M. Thomas 
PAG ee GOEGOD oii ce visor dole a civic we 0s ski neanse Leo Donnelly 
ci Gr MAW RCC LET rete lsrefeitias eleva ays vcoig's c/iasesiereia closets E. F. Bostwick 
OUULO UE Bassin Aimee iacieaiwin Rie aikce/e-x1009.0 <6 siainierelata Lucille LaVerne 


MEY aire vie islets Faye Wis ate sere iaidien vis hissaaiaisih 4 siecle Hermione Shone 
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Babe ¢fccsice arcis ee. ntelote acisisio hipinle wi aisle’ sistale =ivl stele Carmen Nesyille 
Queenie .......ccecceccerecccrccccserccscoess Judith Voséelli 
Wiheda tacizare a eles Sia tare s: eietelace atelete erate sleteroieeys/divete ox Maureen Olsen 
Ghris? Meornisomiis.c.js:aiels sjerccslets sisi lalbisicice seis nels John T. Dwyer 
DP Black ton clee cra sieleitic'eiateleisiela vfeecctelelal wie sieleie(aielr John Charles 
Me IMS Gate secs aces semeraaeeieactlewi ees aalenn waite Donald Hall 
HP Mie asm ore srase/o\c/aroin:o\sa/ats.eiseisiatelejejstenee10ns{a‘e/e William Rhodes 
Tnterne hs (osa cs kscec ts oasslus sopann esa elen (lass Edward Power 
Major Hamilton’. .:50is is isi oii sisisicivisieies © Harry C. Bradley 


Act I.—Living Room in the Home of Angie Simms, 
Demopolis, Ohio. 1914. Act IJ.— Room in an Apartment 
on Riverside Drive, 1919. Act IUlIl.—Scene 1— Waiting 
Room in a Brooklyn Base Hospital. Next Morning. Scene 
2—Same as Act II. One Hour Later. Epilogue — Same 
as Act II. Two Weeks Later. Staged by Elwood F. Bost- 
wick. 


Hester Bevins, reared in a house of ill repute con- 
ducted by her aunt in a small Ohio town, grows up to 
hate cotton and love silk. She has a crepe de chine 
soul, she says, and must live. She cannot wait for the 
boy she loves to make enough money to marry her and 
runs away with a traveling salesman who sells pink silk 
camisoles. In New York she becomes one of the most 
successful of the Riverside Drive mistresses. Then she 
hears that her early love, wounded in France, has been 
brought to a New York hospital. Deserting a rowdy 
party of which she is hostess she searches him out, finds 
him blinded and dying, orders him taken to her apart- 
ment, throws out her wealthy paramour and his friends, 
marries the boy and nurses him until he dies. Then, 
haunted by the blind eyes that continue to stare at her, 
she goes back to an honest job as a clerk in a store. 


“TWO BLOCKS AWAY ” 


A character comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman, 
produced by Charles Dillingham, at the George M. 
Cohan Theater, New York, August 30, 1921. 


Jane ........ sete e cece ce sceseeescesesssseceres Marie Carroll 
Captain <Maggia:...).ecuiccceaencc een Alice Endres 
Robert A RE ROOOES CoiS HS cnOnn SU aeRraBE oe John Rutherford 
Bul Lewissig. .rcacnesicetmeesceserenceicence John Cope 


Nathaniel Pommerantz......¢sseccsceccecces Barney Bernard 


—— 
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Nora: ‘Rinwe gan i coc ci. iecteisslvveih sisiels ale vico\aesleeatere Kate Morgan 
TRGUY MAEROL AIG <in\c niciuiniareu te s-t-g vislaraeisicisia nisavsteinniclels Robert Craig 
GUTBEP HG ceralete c(eielele v/oisicie sinjciele sloleielnsieiamielsielects William Morlin 
INESEYEY les agd deo CURD EDOAB COUT SdOCOGKS Wallace Erskine 
LE IGEN SNR OOODODOL DOODO SCCOUOODAOOGIAT Jessie Nagle 
MOLY  PSBNEGAM ee oe a Dad's duke sei sle elds cletsiwjors Hope Sutherland 
ORCeE DON OVA S acces Col cinieieie:niajs(e\e sitrejsists Charles Henderson 
Pays NINO LAIM ce veils aisle -rrelelelawiin see swiss st siajere Clyde Dilson 


Act I—Shop and Living Room of Nate Pommerantz, 
Second Avenue, New York. Time—About 5.30 on a Hot 
Saturday Afternoon in July. (During the act the curtain 
will be lowered for a few seconds to denote the lapse of 
about two hours.) Act IIl.—Two Blocks Away. (Residence 
of Mr. Nathaniel Arange.) Another Saturday a Year or so 
Later. Act IIJ.— Time—The Action of Act III takes place 
a few minutes before the end of Act II. The Same Night. 


Nathaniel Pommerantz, a gentle and a generous Jew, 
is a cobbler on New York’s East Side, living with an 
adopted daughter and loving everybody. Quite unex- 
pectedly he inherits a fortune and moves two blocks 
away to Fifth Avenue. Here his nature quickly under- 
goes a change. He forgets all his old friends and grows 
greedily ambitious. Threatened bankruptcy and a slight 
attack of brain fever bring him back to normal, and 
everybody is rich and happy. 


“ GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts. Lyrics by Arthur Swanstron and 
J. M. Anderson, music by Carey Morgan, pro- 
duced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Shubert 
Theater, New York, August 31, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Trene Franklin Donald Kerr 
Robert Pitkin James Watts 
Rosalind Fuller Al Herman 

Peggy Hope Dore 

Ted Lewis Addie Rolfe 
Robert Bold Gretchen Eastman 


Production devised and staged by John Murray An- 
derson. 
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“DADDY’S GONE A-HUNTING ” 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Akens, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Julien” Richde so cisccs ec ciess'eisineleisie'sists tae ween Frank Conroy 
EGuth ec ciinic croc ta vate es a @uiecelstieNso sissies e's Marjori Rambeau 
Janet — vecvicic catiecss sc selesistsisyeis clic sinielelcteieisiele sie Frances Victory 
Walter Greenough 2... cccceccccmoccccctiececccce Lee Baker 


Theodore’ Stewart. «2. «+ eis ctele «ieisiis vie'se ale'elv sieve < Hugh Dilman 
Mrsse Dahlgren’ senivcicieseloleis\oisieraieiersialsra stolelsistelsiete Helen Robbins 
MF aeRO Cctelaityalaleretsisiaiele siete siateivicielavernisteie is Winifred Wellington 
CE | ROO GOO GOU ESIC GOC eur ROnOooe ae Manart Kippen 
ONO Be preieueies' aiae presets '< aie snd oiskel ample anes wicks teioheere Olga Olonova 
[ECR onindsdcinusdapuecon condOqOwO ConddbdoDGdt Jean Wardley 
AIGHUS..«:cavinia sich is cheruseeis ea sie ipaiee © siaisic cls saleia’s John Robb 


Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Edith Fields, and Janet, her six-year-old daughter, 
eagerly await the home-coming of Julian, the husband 
and father, who has, thanks to the interest and generosity 
of a wealthy patroness, been studying art in Paris. But 
when Julian comes he is a changed man. Paris and its 
artistic life have whetted his desire to be “ free,” and he 
would be rid of all family obligations. Edith, momen- 
tarily crushed by this startling revelation, accepts it as 
gracefully as possible. Later she tries to jolt Julian into 
a fuller realization of what he is doing by first pretend- 
ing to accept and later accepting the patronage of a 
wealthy man who loves her and is eager to marry her. 
But not even the death of the daughter, and a sudden 
panic of loneliness can reclaim her husband for long, 
and Edith is left at the play’s conclusion sadly facing an 
empty future. 
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“SWORDS ” 


A drama in three acts by Sidney Howard, produced by 
Brock Pemberton, at the National Theater, 
New York, September 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PAIR EAST bose ie oe Gi sts oe wwiece esc bined bien dh eareemgeders Sophie Wilds 
Giovanag Perce es cae hese ace seen r semen eey Lillian Dix 
Mardelinia sire celsiaisscacte ees s-ajeb ss ata e tea ee Helen Forrest 
CMTE TOE oe etare sstesrersicilatens (a, Soxetracaatnr sion areiveeaianes José Ruben 
PROG OGMO sooo sess Kies ate Sale oe ies Acrecaie thc eR John Saunders 
Captain cof - the, Garrisons is aise ojos a san winners Edward Mackay 
NG GOLIM ON oc waveverelersereiereveiaie. saivl cvetiviele nieeemaretars Charles Waldron 
Papal” Nunetor yee: . tacicss sole cates cin Montague Rutherford 
DVRS e eRe re ccrer ete Sa tote te Toth 2s Sach te Fat a tora Ral Sas ner prea Jane Darwell 
Binramia® frac = vt es eek atiewene hk oank Ge cws a Snwsle Clare Eames 
FRorenzon ss, c...ifan waniene dtanwaceraeery seuss Catherine Roberts 
DDBERTAWO? Penis io ols talalaya soelel ars arin Tat Ino aaa Raymond Bloomer 


Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Fiamma, a beautiful lady of Italy, in the days follow- 
ing the Crusades, is imprisoned in the castle of Ugolino, 
a German noble, at war with the papish party in Italy. 
It is Ugolino’s intention to bend Fiamma to his will, 
but so heavy handed and awkward is he that a crafty 
friend, one Cannetto, deftly takes his place in carrying 
on the conspiracy. Cannetto forces Fiamma, through 
threats of torturing her husband and her son, to promise 
obedience to his desires. But with her loved ones set 
free Fiamma deftly murders Cannetto the moment he 
crosses the door of her chamber. Then, with the bless- 
ings of the people, who hail her as “ Madonna,” she 
walks out of her prison. 
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“TARZAN OF THE APES” 


A melodrama in four acts by Major Herbert Woodgate 
and Arthur Gibbons, based on the novel of the 
same title by Edgar Rice Burroughs. American 
version by George Broadhurst, produced 
by George Broadhurst, at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


HordmGreyatoke jncssisiaiais oisanielcisiaisivislelsiale/sisieiere Lionel Glenister 
PAY —- GreyatOMe. else sisisice weno aievieiesisis visisieieweinie Alice Mosley 
Wiel bites etcinrstvaiproleiosstal> n\e\sieialalsiainlolelelaia risicletsislsibiaiele Howard Kyle 
IBigueVircha elise cletigerswisiccieia catelfersisrattresisieiciela John F. Morrisey 
Kala, ‘the mother apeé.....cccccssesccecsons Edward Sillward 
WK@rc Raley sic) cle \ois’sisielainin\olele a(elnis aiotelaratetstelejeioloinis  cieielere Alfred Arno 
Tarzany (the Child cere sicleietelsialolersisielsisteeleceicisietele\e John Grattan 
Tarzanig: the boy vc cic cisletscloeedtsyaertisicrecitiatatse Lawrence Marks 
Lady! (May-, Greystoke sce ciacicisisle side heise er Minna Gale Haynes 
Ladys Alicias Clayton: sci slelieitscine’s Greta Kemble Cooper 
Bobby, Lord Greystoke. c.ccscscccseccccsccses Boyd Clarke 
Edward Ainsle@.c cass: «aston valerens. sige ease'e Lionel Glenister 
iCharles> Porter; choc wel cietielelosicfeliselesisios Forrest Robinson 
Jane <P Oreer sera cre cisiesto.s ance valmaisistore's calesiag sivas Ethel Dwyer 
BSTEINGON wie cale sega sis eee animus balsalsinales: ole aieis sels Ford Chester 
Tarzan,. the Wma Bias cars cater cotena chine terelele ssa Ronald Adair. 


Act I— On the West Coast of Africa. Act II1— A Room 
in Greystoke Castle, England. Act III.— On the West 
Coast of Africa. Act IV.— In Greystoke Castle. Staged by 
Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 


Lord and Lady Greystoke, put ashore in Africa by a 
mutinous crew, are killed by apes. Their infant son, 
however, is adopted by a mother ape who has dropped 
her own infant out of a tree and killed it. Grown to 
manhood and called Tarzan in Apese, the young Grey- 
stoke is found by a searching party sent out to discover 
trace of his parents and, being taught to talk and wear 
pants, marries Dr. Porter’s daughter and succeeds to 
the Greystoke estates. 
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“GET TOGETHER ” 


A vaudeville revue produced at the Hippodrome, New 
York, by Charles Dillingham, September 3, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Fokine Katie Schmidt 
Fokina Paul Kreckow 
Bert Levy Howard Nicholson 
Ferry Corwey Jack Hanley 

Five Kaeths Moron 

Three Bobs Marceline 

Charlotte 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“THE SILVER FOX” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, 
adapted from the original by Ferencz Herczeg, 
produced by Lee Shubert, at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater, New York, Sep- 
tember 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


WeSRMKIOT NM ULHOL s cis /e:<lalo cis. ceige- Sie wie one's uae Vivienne Osbourne 
Me HO GS OMUECL gate Aci aininiels 6 a9 en's <,xiate ace Lawrence Grossmith 
Major Christopher Stanley.............-+ William Faversham 
TOIOT ac icidiceis siaeicie sid slew sys ses sic's/e eve Violet Kemble Cooper 
Captain Douglas Belgrave......cccesscececcccccecs Ian Keith 


The Scene of the Three Acts is Laid in the Living Room 
of Quilter’s House in the Country. Staged by William 
Faversham, 


Major Christopher Stanley, life-long friend of Ed- 
mund Quilter, novelist, has lived for three years in the 
home of the Quilters, during which time he has fallen 
deeply in love with Mrs. Quilter. She, as much in love 
with him, seeks to bring the matter to an issue by seem- 
ing deliberately to compromise herself in the eyes of 
both her husband and his friend. As a result, she is 
about to lose them both, when Quilter, quite willing to © 
free his wife, whom he does not love, in order that he 
may marry the younger and more vivacious Frankie 
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Turner, divorces Mrs. Quilter, who soon thereafter con- 
vinces Major Stanley that she is still a good woman and 
just the mate for him. 


“THE HERO” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Gilbert Emery, 
revived by Sam H. Harris, in the Belmont 


Theater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Andrew Lane... ....-Richard Bennett 
CSEEE SLAM Gs cog eo ertiareciaisreae siaeee eloeres < crmee eels eie Alma_ Belwin 
Sarah Lane....... Blanche Friderici 
Andrew Lane, ....Joseph Depew 
Oswald Lane... ...Robert Ames 
Marthe mrROGhe «cme s cpoeiak «taruniore cee vs Wrepriealels Fania Marinoff 

Act I— The Dining Room. Act II.— The Sitting Room. 
Sunday Night, Three Months Later. Act III. The Fol- 
lowing Morning. Time—1919, The Scenes Are Laid in the 
Home of the Lanes in a Small Suburban Town Near New 
York City.. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 199.) 


“THE MERRY WIDOW ” 


A revival of the operetta in three acts, music by Franz 
Lehar, lyrics by Adrian Ross, produced by Henry 
W. Savage, at the Knickerbocker The- 
ater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Raouludes St. Brioche nsscuitaeesiee + soraistess sores Ralph Soule 
ING tae NS: Fes sale. o\o ccseleiaterem chrarerencttons cies ciaiaiatie Dorothy Francis 
Camille des Jolidons Ritmo eases toesee wee oe Frank Webster 
Khadia’..tn sartice semeccohotke emetic ae Charles Angelo 
Nova dKovich..'.|.cstanses come re titer ees William H. White 
(OER ern erianco codon owas sucn loos dae eRe Bea oes Marie Wells 
INZSHY te wistele's v's. sicte ous ceremonies Jefferson de Angelis 
Popoff AOAC NO CIE TSO ge b2). 85 Gr JOB kat SERS 5 Raymond Crane 
Princes Danilo. sist ceases mati yeterbisets te Reginald Pasch 
Sonia — ae aele: aalo,uvaratonatbalsteteatyel Ure ehtetere cteae aera Lydia Lipkowska 
Marquis Cascada: oc.\0- onnctenesteecneiacs Georges Dufranne 


WGN Soon GEtoornbuann oguo th  DOUGUDUGUUE= Margaret Schilling 
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Preis Gva they: conievereicte’ e'cjatetobraye,cronie lewis ieeaiece sl roles Blanche Seymour 
PGUEIG. WRLC Aarais osc inpaees Mara.nscwaterns oa Ke ersia eee -Weslyn Hull 
Sagres W sitet kas he Se hses ese cde sinus eons ae John Yorke 
Orchestra. Leader at Maxim ’s.)..i0.. 05006 0005 ce Bert V. Elias 
ZO-2O) cieehine soe e base tees tae diss ereysieesieeiewi ste ais Yvette DuBois 
UREA gars wine p wteceyeh ae eteic 2S 6. 1601560 5 in esol gnare bia teeta Peggy Arthur 
SOCIO niatalosciorers sin eisyn mate Viaxersietieiete\e Mele dies siete S Gwyn Stratford 
WGN Sieh vce 8 oe SR IS RIS Gp eS e519 WH Rio lala MOISE Evelyn Dorn 
Onto OG ocsiuratersiereve clacsieusponcoisiavenaiciate Nei boreinsierete Dorothy Gilbert 
FEGO*EEGE: Gor nea cw sees anew etk hake eeee Margery Wall 


Clo-Cilo .-Frances Romana 
Margot ..Esther Morris 

Act I.—The Marsovian Embassy Paris. Act II.—Gar- 
dens of Sonia’s Residence in Paris. Act III.—Café Maxim, 
Paris. Staged by George Marion. 


“THE EASIEST WAY ” 


An American drama in four acts by Eugene Walter, 
revived by David Belasco, at the Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, September 6, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Roup a WMadisomce ccicemae sire cco nieielalnenecisieen Robert Kelly 
Willard Brockton .Joseph Kilgour 
Jim Weston..... -John P. Brawn 
LAUENs MUNAOOK: a escce rev sas a oa cee esieee coats Frances Starr 
Ble Sb. Clair rea cacc et ceaases eas vega Laura Nelson Hall 
ENN ENS! Ae RAD CP eb SOE SERIES IA TORO ROO COR Marion Kirby 
Wis cu Wa DOTAG. cre. sos cocie be ven etieoteie weer aaie Pauline Moore 


Act I.—Mrs. Williams’ Ranch House or Country Home, 
Perched on the Side of the Ute Pass, Near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Time-——-Late in an August Afternoon. 
Act II,—Laura Murdock’s Furnished Room, Second Story, 
Back, New York. Time—Six Months Later. Act III.— 
Laura Murdock’s Apartments, New York. Time—Two Months 
Later. In the Morning. Act IV.—The Same as Act III. 
Time—The Same Afternoon. Staged by David Belasco. 


Laura Murdock, having lived as the mistress of Wil- 
lard Brockton, a rich New Yorker, for a number of 
years, goes west and meets an honest newspaper reporter 
named John Madison. Finding themselves in love, 
Laura and John confess their respective pasts, agree to 
overlook each other’s slips and marry as soon as they 
can save the money. Apprised of Laura’s determina- 
tion to go straight, Brockton agrees to release her. Back 
in New York Laura finds living honest a severe strain, 
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and after facing starvation for weeks goes back to Brock- 
ton. Madison, striking it rich in Nevada, comes finally 
to get her, discovers that she has lied to him and leaves 
her. Brockton also quits, and Laura, contemplating 
suicide, changes her mind and decides to get all there is 
to get out of the rest of her life. 


“DON JUAN” 


An ironic comedy adapted from Henri Bataille’s 
“TL’Homme a la Rose” by Lawrence Langner, 
produced by Frank Reicher, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Consuelito .....ccccscess a iaieie sielsiaveiers a sls¥ele rie rsteets Mary Moore 
Don Wma te aicie cs win'eisie's «iv leleisicioe Eadnadoneasngus Lou Tellegen 
Manuel 5 sisiscuisiees sects siesiecvs paAnaAdoaeDa Oe Richard Ranier 
DukerdetNunez.. cc cerieiseinsisicieecce stereteteleiere stale Paul McAllister 
Chaplainy | jesrelete<:eivis10.0 sielaTectTetsle'sie/s atefotetatoieleleya/aiate Leonard Rowe 
ORiSer maestelete aisiciciole i.e aisle elsvoislererslatsicvelsrereisisiee J. Herbert Frank 
MAb SONG ieEchleiw sis sicin's see pense Wiate sisiaikinigis/etelete eit Harry English 
2nd) Soldier. «51. «e806. EREODOGOD nodosouanooddae Howard Claney 
LORE oi craineisisterale Saisie 5-019 sislelel seve alsleiniatelsiotaleiersye Henry Mortimer 
Fashionable Woman........-+s+++: Sisraleleieralets’s ..Joan Clement 
Countess de Angasturo.........seeseeee Katherine Atkinson 
Barbadillo .veci.sieie lets sieiels alee ++«.+..Leonard Rowe 
Tsabol etree cence s ....«Myra Murray 
Unknown Woman... ae .»Helen Sheridan 
Tate Tavera: Girliisycsieie ciisioters cieletereeiiore le eres aceite Estelle Paul 
2nd Pavernay Girlisjteiccsisletevelsientctelersieisaerstsstelsiele eis Henrietta York 
3rd Tavern\iGirlijacr. «cic setsieteicieisivieiaieraitieie’s wedises Elaine Bonton 
4th “Taverns Girl.tsertens sretiereveip lena atric: Elaine Revallos 
Beatrice. ..cc0 esicees sorters Seosad aes «----Miriam Stoddard 
Countess Vera de Lopez........... SeapOnpSOdeae Gladys Carr 
JUARItG) TAGIey tesa een Mate ote bigzeNtatstele|s Robert Schilling 
De Molino ........ SOO tO GGA OUBDE siolstelitewielocerere Walter Howe 
Oltaro . ste eeeceeeeeesenee oisieietelstafevsieje- siecle -Millie Butterfield 
Young sGinks, ocite acstusdeeatioctee mluisleletsisisisioiaisisiere Alison Bradshaw 


Pepillaa™, Be ccosce cacecrnmeeeliee -Stella Larrimore 


The Traveler.... fe tencsieiats Walter Howe 
RROCADO fais sicraminicioistels rig erinettine cucu J. Herbert Frank 
The ‘Draper st.Seee ates welelale stvrelereiofe.e.s pret crsteres Howard Claney 
The Innkeeper........... pisislaieielcisie feistexalsjeseiereicieye Leonard Rowe 
Barbara.» oi foc soy Mere ee ee Henrietta York 
LW OS Ws sho ssersinlayoty(ele,s ohiels sree Theresa Maxwell Conover 
The Shepherd....... erevetagatotolaislalotetetessia(a)e'alelei6ieve Addie Williams 


Act I.—The Castle of Nanez Near Seville, About the 
Year 1620. Act I1.—Seville Cathedral. A Few Days Later. 
Act III—A Tavern in Andalusia. Five Years Later. 
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Don Juan, Spain’s great lover, arranges an assigna- 
tion with Consuelito for his friend Manuel. Consuelito’s 
husband returns unexpectedly and kills Manuel, think- 
ing him Don Juan. The latter, furnishing the body 
with certain marks for identification, permits the rumor 
to spread that he has been assassinated. Attending his 
own funeral he overhears the spoken eulogies of his 
mourning sweethearts, but when shorn of his fame he 
seeks to renew his easy conquests of the fair sex, he 
discovers he is no longer popular. It is not he but his 
legend they worship. Also time is exacting its toll, and 
he is getting old. In the end he who had been a king of 
love is forced to buy the favors of a serving wench. 


“THE ELTON CASE” 


A melodrama in four acts by William Devereux, pro- 
duced by George Broadhurst, at the Play- 
house, New York, September 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DROMAIG DANA Y RIOR seo sions <p sieie eee smth 5000 62 alais,6 Charles Waldron 
HLODELEGU EOE sic s oo iclew otic oles 6 ole aie eisieiniels diene Byron Beasley 
MGRGELCS RBUNSOY cere otk w oss cisiv o/e;3 6 V4%.0' wintery seis Stuart Sage 
PTEGOrick NEWSOME <<a dielvicie sis ejsleleue ajslevsipieleieielsce Richard Farrell 
(Geargen IAT UNGER loiccislate craisiaiergtcisierelaie: sacs cleseteeels Edward Poynter 
Jehn MacChesney.....0:.+.ccccecscccccvcesss-Albert Barrett 
PREP OC OLS TIATIS ion eva slccss snes wees John F. Morrissey 
Districé Attorney.’ Russell. «i cis0s.os0 6 piece ees Bernard McOwen 
HOW OSOW Hi gien 1 os viene esa oes daitels'b 9 ne-eW So 0 adie. John Jennings 
Marjorie RAmSCic(s t/0:0,s1ais.sisisiewierse st6 oeerelsteisie/ala's Chrystal Herne 
Josephine. Hayston jcc cc siciccc ts coeews cae nce es Kathleen Lowry 
DaAys AWSEROURGE 45.0 cesicae cw above seis dbe syd sales Florence Fair 
Mies Cecile Pilereat 0 66 5 occnsncs ve bode anunaes Jetta Coudal 
Mig GIG GG sas. d ane sai, 55 thous ofatare wale es-45. sha Anne Sutherland 
PCM Wich c tala ei dni ein gels sig ies ci V Geshe WS. he vicly-ce east Joan Taber 
WEB a pms tiv cv diata seu loa Na oiele wa,o aie hog aied Genevieve Hayes 


Act. I.—The Living Room in the Home of Marjorie 
Ramsey. Evening. Act II.—The Scene is the Same as Act 
I. The Next Afternoon, Act III.—The Living Room in the 
Home of Robert Elton. The Same Night. Act IV.—The 
Scene is the Same as Act JII. Next Morning About 10 
O’clock. Staged by Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 


Marjorie Ramsey, a friend of Robert Elton, famous 
as a bridge whist expert, learns that her younger brother, 
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Charles, having misappropriated the funds of his firm, 
is likely to be sent to jail if he does not recover $10,000 
within a few hours. To help him Marjorie agrees to 
play Elton for $5 a point. In place of winning she 
loses. Elton agrees to give her another chance to win. 
He makes the condition, however, that if she loses a 
second time she will accept the necessary money from 
him and become .his mistress. Marjorie agrees, but 
when she visits the Elton apartments she suddenly de- 
termines that anything were preferable to dishonor, 
and shoots Elton dead as he is about to attack her. 
Confessing the murder to the district attorney, that 
worthy agrees not to prosecute, first, because of the 
prominent people who would be involved and second, 
because he knows he could not secure a conviction. 


“THE CIRCLE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns, at the Selwyn Theatre 
New York, September 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P...........0+00 Robert Rendel 


HGOE MAN vidios siccoieisinciue beh maG par bcebictbaens Charles L. Sealy 
Mrs., ‘Sieemstose \cicas sine e/a ew ssiqce okie ies ies Maxine MacDonald 
PIM ZADEUN sroistcrwietsice Cle eaic tiare Pieris we v9) relate ete Estelle Winwood 
Bdwardy DiutOm es sacine cc wasp ae Kae owie Vee be tees ete John Halliday 
Clive Champion-Cheney.....,...0.c.eseeceees Ernest Lawford 
Butler Walter Soderling 
Lord=\Porteous’s).sic.esaists sie dasics eisisica a wibicce teceteaeia John Drew 
Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney.......... Mrs. Leslie Carter 


Act I.—Morning. Act II.—Afternoon. Two Days Later. 
Act IlI.—Evening of the Same Day. The Scene is Laid in 
the Drawing Room at Aston-Adley, Arnold Champion- 
Seite House in Dorset, England. Staged by Clifford 

rooke, ‘ 


Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney and Lord Porte- 
ous, who had eloped thirty years before, return to 
England after a lengthy exile in Italy. Taking pity 
upon them, Elizabeth, the wife of Lady Catherine’s 
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son—the son she had deserted when he was five — 
invites them to visit the old Champion-Cheney estate. 
There they inadvertently meet the husband from whom 
her ladyship bolted, and also learn that Elizabeth is 
seriously contemplating repeating the family history 
by running away with a young man, whom she greatly 
prefers to her priggish young huband. Lady Cath- 
erine seeks to dissuade the young people, frankly of- 
fering her own experience and the misery of her social 
ostracism as a horrible example. But they will not be 
convinced. And the circle is completed when the young 
elopers borrow the old elopers’ machine to carry them 
to London. (See page 311.) 


“ONLY 38” 


A comedy in three acts by A. E. Thomas. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris, at the Cort Theater, 
New York, September 13, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Dixasit Stawl Oy. <:sisiare'e:\,« staje.vetelalvie aschsvesa 9 isio'eeralehelsl era eis Mary Ryan 
Sa. INC WOGTID 5) 2iie'5 v!o6 bine p win gree W's on veln va wisele Kate Mayhew 
ARNE E CLOTS alone Bb ov pielanats ewan m'e ciple sp eid Helen Van Hoose 
Mirsch Sanb Oxine cists aie joie Sis) diois 1 pless!disidiaistenrstee Percy Pollock 
BBs OE EME NAY ow tas case wincarasacs aie olalsinve.edS ofeteniee d Neil Martin 
PERCY iE) SRAM S soteini sino Taiain lniass iiobete wie Wines eeleesal dine Ruth Mero 
NESEY GEL De yi cxciarctaselaiciaislgiarie/sieicisias =isiaicie' Margaret Shackelford 
SVG NOMSOUS eran alee eral diaieidia'salgie « wicfaraic-cfe isi Leon Cunningham 
Professor Giddings.........scesesessonsens Harry C. Browne 


Act I.—Library of the Parsonage; the Stanley Home in 
Lebanon, a Small New England Town. Act II.—The Stanley 
Home in Sinclair, a Small College Town. (During this act 
the tableau curtain will be lowered to indicate the passing 
of a few days.) Act Ill—Same as Act I. Some Weeks 
Later. (During this act the tableau curtain will be lowered 
to indicate the passing of a few hours.) Staged by Sam 
Forrest. 


Mrs. Stanley is a minister’s widow, recently left with 
$3,000 life insurance and eighteen-year-old twins. She 
was the reverend gentleman’s second wife and twenty 
odd years his junior. With the help of her father she 
puts the children in a small New England college and 
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gradually emerges from the gloom that has always en- 
veloped her. Past the period of respectful mourning 
she even indulges in a few pretty frocks, and stirs up a 
romance by attracting the attention of one of the bachelor 
professors. But the children will have none of such 
frivolousness and force her back into black. In due 
time, however, the professor, who loves her, finds a 
way of overcoming the tyrant children’s opposition, and 
happiness impends. 


“ THE BLUE LAGOON ” 


A spectacular melodrama in four acts by Norman Mac- 
Owen and Charlton Mann. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert, in association with Basil 
Dean, at the Astor Theater, New 
York, September 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Dirt Mesterange ven oneces cisistaciieveigaiss ne ciaeive e's David Classford 
Dick (his son, a child).......+... ...Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Emmeline (his niece, a child)........seseesees Lorna Volare 
Pad TB UCUOB caso oi ale nin'aiaidic}ate, ersten ive joyar cv steraja,orarmtoleie Cecil Yapp 
Caprts.) La TP arge vase sn teasuineptoats cineiss res since Henry Morrell 
Dick (ah youth) 55: acidic ccsicienolomiewltcccieis ees Harold French 
Hrnmelinen (a igirl) ie ccrreerem steetetacvelserelelsieie’ererviovere Frances Carson 
Guy Neborg (a castaway)...s.sssssssesscsees Harry Plimmer 
Wixgs Boum tain versie seen ne tnielacalate a's oie:ayarbinle ece vicis aisia’s Selma Hall 
Mr. Wannamaker Henry Morrell 
Capt Fourteen. cic awslentlsiow sielsativtontents Edmund Gurney 


Act I.—The Deck of the Sailing Ship Northumberland. 
Act II., Ill. and IV.—The Island of the Blue Lagoon. 
Staged by Basil Dean. i 


In this dramatization of H. De Vere Stackpoole’s novel 
of the same name Dick and Emmeline are shipwrecked 
in the South Seas when he is approximately five and she 
three. They grow to manhood and womanhood, being 
protected in their early youth by an Irish seaman. Left 
alone by the sailor’s death they manage to do for them- 
selves, finally discover their love of each other and 
are.so contented in their modern Eden that the uncle 
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who eventually locates them is of a mind to leave them 
there rather than bring them back to civilization. 


“THE WHITE-HEADED BOY ” 


An Irish comedy in three acts by Lennox Robinson. 
Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Henry Miller Theater, New York, 

September 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


BACH.) COOGROGR cs Nie's c's oi ds olsen rete a c'cle aioe Maureen Delany 
GOOELO Vale ces eina'eceio's tis aah sie ais cma a ciale Siete Sydney Morgan 
POtePecccceccvccens Harry Hutchison 
TAMER a a crisis oidains Nae el eecaseints TRG es ccs ow pets Norah Desmond 
aM Ova dress. veslieie ees aivivis eulete ns ciesikinesiesies Suzanne McKernan 
PEAY ciipta pido wleiein(oicisls'oie' slots a Wain deel ours. wate Cccaieinlefelela Maire Slade 
MV EWIG s)o\als pia vias laleiaie ele o/alstn’e(atersip’s icine biare ....Arthur Shields 
Donough Brosman....... ....John O’Rourke 
Boba URS o1s sie veo’ ire’ ....Arthur Sinclair 
PRCU ERs eipte acai sieididie nisiaie’ ae vikietati sim ccdisisieew 40 Gertrude Murphy 
MaGO Oa seer sare ones wives baa sow amie crake Christine Hayden 
PATIUE IEE MP OU nie atcte ole'a/oys iMeieisiaiplereraieleieis'eie seis (sip ale /eiets Marie O’Neill 


Act I.—Evening. Act II.—Night. Act III.—Next Morning. 
Scene—Mrs. Geoghegan’s House in Ballycolman. Staged 
by J. B. Fagan. 


Denis Geoghegan, the youngest of six and his mother’s 
particular pet, is the “ white-headed boy ” of the Geoghe- 
gan family. For his comfort and advancement all the 
family is sacrificed. They plan to make a doctor of 
Denis, and marry him to Delia Duffy, the village belle. 
But when he fails periodically in his examinations at 
Trinity College the other children rebel. As a result 
Denis is brought home and plans are made to ship him 
to Canada, where he is to shift for himself. Before they 
can get him away, however, the Duffys are heard from. 
Either Denis will go through with his promise to marry 
Delia, or there will be an action for breach of promise. 
To meet which situation Denis promptly marries Delia 
and takes a job at home as a street laborer, which is 
so much of a blow to the Geoghegan and Duffy pride 
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that they are of mind to give the boy anything he wants 
if he will only promise not to disgrace them. So they 
find Denis a fine position and the play leaves him as 
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much master of the situation as he ever had been. 


A poetic drama in four acts by Edwin Milton Royle. 
Produced by the Playwright and Players’ com- 


“ LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE ” 


pany, at the Greenwich Village Theater, 
New York, September 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


A dramatization of episodes from Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” involving Launcelot’s worldly love for 
Guinevere and his spiritual love for the lily maid of 
_Astolot, beginning with the Knights of the Round Table 
swearing fealty to King Arthur and ending with the 
death of Elaine and the appearance of the funeral barge 


King “Arthur. «occ so cne sores cccrcisvcrcericcnsee Gerald Rogers 
Queens Guinevere ....: 2s sine essiisenosiccerevpiee cise Selena Royle 
Sie VC Ol OS ess cio esas este meisteiniein’saserntnyelacelei> Pedro de Cordoba 
Site MO drediats sicleseveraicvas tiene pieresletvimicterciolrcisrete © J. Arthur Young 
Sire Caw Mei cs Vines yinis) sina wista(niereieloleiaie) o(theie's.eis/ere/s W. Lawrence 
The , Voice of - Lyonesse.......5.++.0+0 Margaret Fareleigh 
Lond” Of SS AStOlotiginin nse steiwe'sieieisie ee steisiniein 01s) Charles Harbury 
Sips MOrie6s cteretetersiooietels'olameee mig ereleraaletale ot alot iiss, John Hendricks 
SIP AVA AIL ele ecwin referee Wioisisierefeislatelalel «trie stacsisisieirieie Lee. Leonard 
AIRING yi pivigtainiaieieier teil sferristels sletarelelalstelelateiwlelslaie Sie Josephine Royle 
hex OryitOr'. srcsakice eulaihe ene iaaiee sree ein aie o/c Bertram Marburgh 
PH Oss POL ibs) dorewe iar sector cinta ie stele doreis ieee asin Karl Stall 
Mady PVAVIADE Cs clots tem wneietmasoenicele setae semre Elsie Esmond 
Ladys Margaret’: act orc raw ccnnieie viele wr sise sie 5 Martha Messinger 
Lady X solide. icc: siaareccenioamistacee stalaerels <5 Margaret Fareleigh 
Vigdly a Melissa. cohen cls olkinwms ete apes ala Francesca Di Stinti 
Lady -oResameand cass annotate see ne ries le LaGarda Harling 
Rimightecc. apcipes sagen eee Bosley Hiss and H. B. Dee 


Prologue—A Glen in the Trackless Wastes of Lyonesse. 
Act I.—The Queen’s Garden in King Arthur’s Court. Act 
Ii.—Courtyard of the Castle of the Lord of Astolot. Act 
III.—Same as Act II. Act IV.—Sunken Garden of Arthur’s 
Pause on the Banks of the Thames. Staged by Edward 

sner. 


at the castle landing. 


“ 
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“ BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE” 


A comedy in four acts adapted by Charlton Andrews 
from the French of Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, 

New York, September, 19, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


The Matqais de Briac cic iis casas eeastorle oles Ernest Stallard 
MELO RG REO oats sac Sd sta ersten alors) wisyels\aanteien nidpjeieysimjaba Anne Meredith 
POWR Brats nae o6.9 diners as: wesinistelaein yee swale Edmund Breeze 
DROME doide aias-solhrie awe recmmcn ons ado auineiasaainceis Ina Claire 
ASB OLE! GIG we DEATCES Galea. dai nde aise vb acs cass ek Barry Baxter 
Mile. ....Leonore Harris 
INES Nest viele restere ti earxt ee ots dios arcrsrosc\ele rete, cielarai alte /araiaVeliefeyapa Jules Epailly 


DRPIRECECEAR Yio ololaivicie(cislolein aievoieisiesislsin aisiaisisioia Werereicare Philip Tonge 

Act I.—At Biarritz, a Hotel. October. Act, I1.—The 
Brandon’s Drawing Room in Paris. Six Months Later. Act 
IlI.—Monna’s Boudoir. That Night. Act IV.—The Same. 
Six Months Later. Staged by Lester Lonergan and Robert 
Milton. 


Monna de Briac, daughter of an impoverished French 
nobleman, knowing that John Brandon, the richest Ameri- 
can in the world, is dickering with her father for her 
“purchase,” agrees to sell herself to Brandon on his 
usual terms — that he will marry her, and, in the event 
of his tiring of her, will divorce her and give her a 
handsome allowance — an allowance just double that he 
has given his seven previous wives. After the ceremony, 
however, Monna refuses to live with Brandon, whom she 
secretly loves. Finally, to teach him a lesson and force 
him to divorce her, she plans to have him find an in- 
nocent but drink-befuddled young man in her bed when 
he returns unexpectedly to his home. Brandon, who 
really loves Monna, is crushed by the revelation of 
Monna’s apparent faithlessness. With her freedom and 
her self-respect restored Monna voluntarily remarries 
Brandon. 
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“BLOOD AND SAND ” 


A drama in four acts adapted by Tom Cushing from the 
novel by Blasco Ibanez bearing the same title. 
Produced by Charles Frohman, Inc., at 
the Empire Theater, New York, 

September 20, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Garabatos seine xicsies sviersieiswsivie'sis wisia'siacele viet ie wis:enye John Rogers 
A Room: Attendant. ...5.ccccccceccsrsccscccere Edward Norris 
DravRuiges vio css sce clowisisis.s bie ete sisloisieltieirisis sie siete s/s Louis Calvert 
AIVATES. ccc: ccissece csceeseccscenbocseccec’ses F. D. Dalton 
Fan Gallardo satorsveictevicieie sic ctetsieleieieyoieisiesioiels/elecieiele Otis Skinner 
IDO eTO86r deter alatoicinisies alelololslatelaroieyajsieisieleloreretsiesess William Lorenz 
IA TICOMIOl stn ciels oleisrere'c care (alelsieisiniaisivlaieieivais evel sisieiels(estets Guy Nichols 
Encarnacion... ossccdscececsiescs Sleleinieislelsrstots Octavia Kenmore 
Senora. Josefina. \oatcn cc cece veccne vies ces cc'siaee Edna Vaughn 
ROSATIO Srereeie ols! vieceielers ov eislelelvisic oeleleiveie eivielelers Madeline Delmar 
PUA Os aivienists velersiels oie Sluimaiv es: aienjelew aioe Salers lsisiaisis Fred. Verdi 
Pepe sumcekisanaiacisns sieve cleliaiatinietett a laters eiaiavente Martin Broder 
DGma "SOl vias sivixis aarsointainis ately e wistala as Beles) 6:66 Catherine Calvert 
BLY UNG C3Om aL « oise:otaisisrerei nial eraepe Bato ale clsie op acne) os Romaine Callender 
Marques: De: Miura 1.ccivwis's ciccclee cisieleie's sieiv'e. ei Chas. N. Greene 
Condesa\s' Des Torroaital i. sic saison steisiejsieis sists o'sisiciels Shirley Gale 
Donia: Sarasates icc cvecsiscbecs dee cs see neve ese Cornelia Skinner 
Momsenor si citsis sie sniealt-enicaals mo wale. ePleleisie ¢ cla'cie Claude Gouraud 
Don: Ernest: nas icclcewewalays tie vicvisisivd sees e’eoate James Church 
Dona. Wirisa s\./c:c oie'eis sleisinivisieleielecieioiclaie's evsice cre Eleanor Seybolt 
Dona, :onsilia jy:.'cie.j'\nccnie ses eos beeen e's Genevieve Delaro 
AS Servant. oicicls usrecly discs wiatere cletcisit atsrctecesielsieiere Robert Brinton 
PP COLO ara tarcisinyeie averesslata ve ale] aieiataiaiertioieveiolalsicrsieleis oleis Victor Hammond 
Senora, VAngustiag scissile citiacisicie’s cictetoicleje(cieicisiess Clara T. Bracy 
Marianalctaae'creicis a's aelaciaministeteistelsteiictaiem'clo oie) elo lel are Devah Morel 
AME ICAGDOR os siatciaroh lars volacteaio areata ciais ce cues Sinton: William Gaylord 
IAP IPTIGEE? wiclesrosuie cliatleters oral oietebcecisle mere mis cieteeatt Carlos N. Gray 
Ell Puentesscacuvisalcacsintelisteemecie sie reteesieaet Nathan Edward 
An ATLendant wane scceesislsenienaneriestaeristios tee Kenneth Kipling 


Act I.—E] Gallardo’s Sitting Room in the Hotel of the 
Rising Sun, Madrid. Act Il.—The Salon of Dona Sol. Act 
IlI.—The Patio of La Rinconada in Andalusia. Act IV.— 
Scene 1—The Salon of Dona Sol. Scene 2—The Chapel of 
the Virgin of the Dove at the Plaza de Toros in Madrid. 


Juan Gallardo, the favorite toreador of Spain, at the 
height of his popularity in Madrid, meets and is fas- 
cinated by Dona Sol, a great lady with the instincts of 
a vampire, who first accepts and later repulses him. 
After making vain attempts to restore himself to the 
lady’s graces Juan is killed in the bullring and dies 
in the chapel adjoining the arena. He dies with his 
faithful wife’s kisses, but Dona Sol’s name, on his lips. 
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“ THE MAN IN THE MAKING ” 


A drama in four acts by James W. Elliott. Produced 
by John Meehan, Inc., at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, September 20, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Vimmye Carswell . iiss ssine se assess reese Donald Gallagher 
Gr RC Ors W MULIN Zi rom.5 ie s'oinwa)e aisles bis eisielsie eerie Kathleen Comegys 
PAIN PASC crete aia etal sioiel els a/olc\e s/oiale ste rwiereie/visisiaic/eretsie Suzanne Willis 
NETecen GATE WiClnicpelaa esse eiclsevelaisiainiereie tein siete’ steialelaiwinse Leah Winslow 
MG TREES AWW tT Bota fare afalniose)0je:s1</ayo oieloieie\e) s\alslors otole(sier ok Francis Byrne 
Dat ae RARER WO Leet clasccatets sini cie)eiainikie)sisiepsioiaitd atais ates aa Paul Everton 
PORtOL Ad OOS OY iin gctuic = vicar nu Uo ee one ee nie bsietales Robert Fisk 
Stanley [Sherian sii d.2.<$0.0:s:0i0 ware leinwewidsieie oivieis Raymond Hackett 
Wraveling Salesman ss occicec cei seucieedee.eos tains Joseph Guthrie 
ERED W A NUMA TS iiviorsixlslciaisit s piviv s siaoprareivals'y 65/5 William B. Mack 
DUsMa WETCLORB dias vis pn pied he We Wine ed wien Sayawalee ease Duncan Harris 
WOVE Di arereressters elspa lars tae asa eietatarelase iesereraretserejeiaborsiatcese Edwin Walter 
DCA AY GUIBB EC O/stat aca; fais; chore ielnie ote! o Ripie: io) wid’ F1 exw sioso/s:sletete Justin Lees 
pltee fy Giletmmiinre sor aise shtic a alsin eibicie @ieie wie elaaniaioit ciskties ets Billie Bergh 
MP Meadore Aree ssc ee asics 2a vos 9 cisieciee amievoe.e Fraser Coulter 


Prologue—Home of J. Z. Carswell. Act I.—Same. Act 
II.—Mezzanine floor of a San Francisco hotel. Act II.— 
The home on the hill. Act IV.—A small town in the Middle 
West. Staged by John Meehan. 


J. Z. Carswell, a pushing, forceful, self-made man, is 
determined that this son Jimmy shall enjoy the educa- 
tional advantages he missed. Against the advice of his 
best friend, who insists four years of college life will ruin 
any boy who is “sent” there before he has found him- 
self in real work and appreciates what a college education 
means, J. Z. ships Jimmy to a big institution of learning 
—and receives him back four years later with a fine 
taste for liquor and parties, but none for labor. Where- 
upon J. Z. cuts Jimmy off at the pockets and sends him 
out to “make good or make room.” Jimmy goes from 
bad to worse, falls in with crooks and such like, but is 
finally reclaimed and builds a last act city in which 
boys are privileged to earn their educations and every- 
body lives by success mottoes. 
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“ THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM ” 


A psychic drama in four acts by David Belasco. Re- 
vived by Mr. Belasco, at the Belasco Theater, 
New York, September 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Peter \ Grimm. .(iccc ccs escccrcscsesccocres eres David Warfield 
pe derilos aretalctovate’ove's esate alejsiotieielsis)siefolsisjelels 6 eeielele John  Sainpolis 
James Hartman... ..veccccccsccsccesevccses George Wellington 
Andrew MacPherson....cccccccrccccoscccerne Joseph Brennan 
Rev. Henry Batholommey......-.eeeeeseeseees William Boag 
Colonel Tom: Lawton... .....ccsccceccsccscece John F. Webber 
SW aera i fers slsraictsteeSwlorate ints otelatets aielereioleisleisieigietaielers Richard Dupont 
Kia th Ter orc oie icicle «is e[hts wisiviete istetwsisinie lo /eisiotarsieilers Miriam Doyle 
Mrs.) Batholomrney.cis:<icars's/aisisieie!siole\n/elelsielsieisialele(aiviete Marie Bates 
Martens cisiccicisiviecev acco ciccics ecleclssisioees cece Marie Reichardt 
MEG fe CAO WE core sie aisin Cioleiorr eo ale Siviet eiticies visinresicimers David Malcom 


The First Act takes place at eleven o’clock in the morning 
on a fine Spring day. The Second Act ten days later. The 
Third Act’ on the Same Night. The scene of the play is 
laid in the living room of Peter Grimm’s home in Grimm 
Manor, a small town in New York State, founded by early 
settlers from Holland. 


Peter Grimm, a Dutch horticulturist and early set- 
tler in New York state, jokingly makes a compact with 
his friend, Andrew MacPherson, who is greatly inter- 
ested in psychical phenomena, that whichever dies first 
shall come back and report progress to the other. Peter 
passes out shortly after, and though he does return, 
and works earnestly to get his messages across, both 
to Andrew and his adopted daughter, he has a difficult 
time making them understand. Finally, working through 
a “sensitive,” a small boy who is himself near death, 
Peter is able to expose the dishonorable record of a 
nephew of whom he was inordinately proud while he 
was alive, and bring happiness to those he loved most. 
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“THE SPRING” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by George Cram 
Cook. Produced by the Provincetown Players 
at the Princess Theater, New York, 
September 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


NGM O-Gi Rees atc auicecie nae cues ay eased s wieinan Jeanie Begg 
INAQAEAD. ue ES 1E Giclorerasaista ss sinlory ole Slee! ererols/sie/< wlaielelsisioies Jeanne Powers 
NS =SOUI- BEG We a nile wwe miele Site Saini sicnjw'siaieraeiesien male Andrew Fraser 
PLES na COD TIS Mit Soars ciaiciavaeie! slalalew s\eieiate eje)aistnelerest Donn Miller 
ER TOCE sein aup strays, OF walsh ae min sacesisae icine § Iden Thompson 
OR DELON wis a sblcretae sis tra Ciorme/a'orsd ak wise a's wisiareya te Harlod McGee 
PU bao E=BUIe: Saree his abies cin: tiere'ess Ieee S aceis.s x. ¥avelsic sie < Slat aerate Em Lo 
ISASIOR wig WWE cid aslare pr Aldene Seine se a hie weieweie a cpr C. J. Matthews 
Village crier of Sauk-e-nauk............-.006 Alan MacAteer 
RES RLOD DING 5s (orsral ook cic ahsia alae enor oistnm ei h Maes F sictecerals Harold McGee 
Mrs. Caroline: Robbins... vaca cece ec wesied ass Kirah Markham 
Witham iGhantland sires. isiesins.c celeisisine amie vres Howard F. Smith 
Bisther, q@hantlandesc wre siereic 212 ih'v'v oie. Siticis \elomisseiels oiele Ruth Rickaby 
Hsyahe RODD ING Ll Leesa eis sisicie\oela sisiansisicieeree tere William S. Rainey 
Dre AC Cyrene cinietere aime dra siete stele col eiaicic Viale « ssoietaieie Andrew Fraser 
MEERA Stare Stara Sia ore Cat is ace Stale lain 05, ob wa crate Mie aie Donn Miller 
DRE AB a aie alesse aise aks, intteheh Ol oyolatne iw’ oF ans sGeisin hm wage Greta Hoving 
TOMIT WAIN vies oe a crn. vans ea olan a cance clee's Eugene Lincoln 
DELS SBOldON aieciietas-cGinsines woveinelstiaeis © aecieeraminats Henry O’Neill 
PUGS PAI BORG 5012.55 sre. Uis-v'o!o) ato'w oie: dinia’ocalaietvonvacelolavera Alan MacAteer 


In a Sauk village, 1813. Acts I., Il. and III].—Same 
location 100 years later. Staged by George Cram Cook. 


A psychological drama in which the spirit of a Sauk 
Indian, taking temporary possession of the body of a 
descendant a century after its owner’s passing, gets sev- 
eral persons, including a youthful and progressive pro- 
fessor of psychology, into serious trouble with those 
conservative investigators who look upon the demonstra- 
tion as proof of the heroine’s insanity. The young 
professor is able, by the practice of hypnotism, finally 
to straighten out the tangle. 
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“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A topical revue in two acts, words and music by Irving 
Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box, New York, Sept. 22, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 
Irving Berlin Flerence Moore 
William Collier Wilda Bennett 
Sam Bernard Paul Frawley 
Joseph Santley Emma Haig 
Ivy Sawyer Mile. Marguerite 
Rose Rolando Frank Gill 
Rene Riano Richard W. Keene 
Hugh Cameron Aleta 
Margaret Irving 

Staged by MHassard Short. 


“WAIT “TIL WE'RE MARRIED” 


A comedy in three acts by Hutcheson Boyd and Rudolph 
Bunner. Produced at the Playhouse, New York, 
by Oliver Morésco, Sept. 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Kate) Livermore ca sccesnss oc cine. ss vives Maud Turner Gordon 
Marakiall yo ciscinse.c'csicin'sivicis is elee'sic clele\sies Gerald Oliver Smith 
Vamesin LWellscsiciccvsisicwieicisio's ols tleieielsiervieieie\sie\e)e(sieie Robert Strange 
Marion Livermore. .scccssccsevencccecsec sie Marion Coakley 
Connie) Temples cc.iicje ccs cise cle vccie esis civesciesicees, Jean Shelby 
WWilliamiy PT bieis cls clstsleisicln cisieienieisielsrn vieta@lersatcrel ere Henry Duffy 
Aunty Carries </.\0\00cisiscscisielsesisicitje.cicie'.sioie's seiele Adah Sherman 
AUNE | Betsy) ars cie ele ates oiaialnsetatetniee elu ieterelelersiciviele sive Lucy Beaumont 
WAUNE  MGridiams'ein\sicisiclaleic a elelaieielsieloveiclsis eisie siele Edna May Oliver 
PUG yap Eafe baicicia's cjere/sheiers ove/ofatatslsloleiaierelersisinisiaip ete James Spottswood 
UUnoley: Kesterss ncaisiecineesiinessicisniissesie rane Rapley Holmes 
Wielix ions. sete saunas sisiatsiseacieiieste dae cttaiosine Robert Hawkins 


Act I.—Reception Hall of Mrs. Kate Livermore’s Country 
House Near Tuxedo. Act II.—Lapse of One Month. Garden 
of William Plumb’s Home on Staten Island. Act III.—One 
Year Later. The Same. Staged by Oliver Morosco and 
John McKee. 


Marion Livermore, a society girl and rich, fishes Wil- - 
liam Plumb, a war hero, but shy, out of a river when 
he is about to drown. Taking a personal interest in 
William after that Marion decides she would like to 
marry him, but would prefer that he be made over 
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first that he may cut a better figure in her social set. 
William, pure and high-principled, does not take grace- 
fully to the suggested reforms, and Marion finally gives 
him up as a bad job, only to repent a year later when 
she discovers that, taking her at her word, he has ac- 
quired all the monkey tricks of her society friends. Bill 
was only shamming, however, so they kiss and make up. 


“BLOSSOM TIME” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from the 
German by Dorothy Donnelly. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert, at the Ambassador Theater, 

New York, September 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


LSE Ree neo DOAORCOODCSODORATIO PE acco riiit Olga Cook 
Bella Brunias oc cccccccccwcvccsccvcsesscicccescviece Zoe Barnett 
PUSS ereeiine eh sed sae scbasienewases +«--Dorothy Whitmdre 
MR ic c cicls alae aa a sidisisw'é.eu vied eles vis sition aniesic Frances Halliday 
Wire. PB xBNE aig 06 0600 000.0 sone najeledssceedecce css Ethel Branden 
IGTOtA vic, aisiclaicinlvicis\s'0[6 » sielnivinis elsivle clos scle sieieo.sjeisis waiae Emmy Niclas 
Baron Franz Schober dale cle(aleisie sisiutele Se. sieicrclelo cate Howard Marsh 
eranziic, SCHUDEEE ee oc 'nia,c <nis:6;s1a's's 510 bine 0 na'cin's Bertram Peacock 
OS Ce TIC DCCC TES kat Ce eer Wm. Danforth 
VOB soo aieicicic on wigs close talo'es aie 501010 016 6: 6.5.0/6\9 ca, cele igi Roy Cropper 
Kuepelweiser....... aleldreleiele'elvie/ela'eisia(vis'sisvoreleluisloia(e alsjetd Paul Kerr 
Worl Schwind ss < vacinsid cccesicsccsesesuescutels Eugene Martinet 
BOT ee vials seg nic wasn cals} diel onan ss no cals sacle) Wanloins Lucius Metz 
IBPUSHATN es /aiert stro s'e:ols)s cleve mie odleai esse Vass dcvsesehOrry.Askam 
Count Sharhtoffisc.5ycecssceesee pedcwccntsereecis Yvan Servais 
EAATINY «ialelca(eimraisia siercalele cdiaiacie es sielt SAE TO OAAB CON Irving Mels 
INOVOENY sccccevcccsveccscqpece RED ANCODOBAG Robt. Payton Gibbs 
PROBE po Seiieip bares crete Glen a sis'sie) ei ow ele Si a:6'4is sic:e'enicisicie Mildred Kay 
MTs LGODESE sc cassie cle cielesiviessie'ése aataiaieioielasreieiniere Erba Robeson 


Founded on the life of Franz Schubert, with nu- 
merous liberties taken as to dates, etc., this operetta in- 
troduces the composer as a young man just achieving 
a little prominence in Vienna. In the first act he dashes 
off the famous “Serenade” on the back of a menu 
card and meets Mitzi Kranz, daughter of one who is 
later to become his patron. He loves Mitzi, but when 
he dedicates his “Song of Love” to her he asks his 
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friend, Baron Schober, to sing it. The Baron obliges 
and Mitzi promptley transfers her affection to him. 
Whereupon Franz is hard hit, and out of his misery 
writes the “ Unfinished Symphony.” 


“POT LUCK” 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Carpenter. 
Produced by Kilbourn Gordon Ince., at 
the Comedy Theater, New York, 
September 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


TLOSEOR pOCAIALON onprete aiejsiorsis e alovelele stataisie’svaisa) s]eieieia Junius Matthews 
Sarah soPemteld sctioas snueasratctes wanes a s/eisine 3 0's. Beth Franklyn 


Martha sb OC Ont sions ietas «!sicielelate'v o'a\slsia/elnlsie eb 01a 5 Helen Reimer 
AIAG DU OWE ln cislalpuisreinisle ois cater sesame nin atdiatemela ale Clara Moores 
Wiha Batley veicieleters ainruplatloraleis wore ol dl nisin wieleiwin Frank Allworth 
PUT a) WOR» acer gas nie ele sce mnisin <ialatnlereietalaiciwis el Frances Kennen 
Mret WW VOR cones ste see ease ieee state estes Jennie Dickerson 
Phoebe Pymanvesscccea cca er saa acaaene sss eae Helen Stewart 
Jim Patterson...... Fi .+.-Rockliffe Fellowes 
Stephen McCauley.. Bae praiinie wa sinisiaiels James Rennie 
Judge Penfield ssn icinsieteesieteie «is s'v\ale viate'ele t's Howard Nugent 
Rescod LBrowns 3 <vieesa seme naan aes oe oa Re eee Percy Moore 
Wilbur jiolcombicti tr, lstetetclleciteriable vierele cis Frank E. Jamieson 
Davids Grunts ceases en ne Lee nas tice es ween Douglas Bright 


Acts I., II. and I1].—Home and phonograph parlor of Amy 
Jewell, in Hebron, Conn. 


Amy Jewell, slipping into her middle twenties, still 
unmarried, and recently jilted, determines to advertise 
for a husband. As a result of the ad she exchanges 
photographs with a likely looking prospect and invites 
him to call upon her at her phonograph parlor in 
Hebron, Conn. The applicant, who turns out to be a 
professional crook, brings with him a young newspaper 
man who is temporarily “in bad” as the result of a 
little rum-running adventure across the Canadian border. 
Amy refuses to marry the crook, but takes kindly to 
his more literate friend. Inasmuch as all the crooks 
want is the girl’s money, it doesn’t matter which of 
them marries her, so the newspaper lad takes over the 
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-assignment. Married he falls in love with Amy and is 
eager to protect her, but he is hounded by his pal, 
until a way is found to be rid of him. 


“BEWARE OF DOGS” 


A comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 
by Lee Shubert, at the Broadhurst Theater, 
New York, October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
INCRE Rare crow Siovaic ata. oisle a ninco ae > raiele's bis. vaste Gustave Rolland 


VE Tees WEIR IIAS orate: oops «io ie/os a dieie eam stuie ie aie ke Mrs. Chas. G. Craig 
GeprroiOlivetiemciess ccc cec ees chosen aceesile William Hodge 
BlovencoWAPnal ed aicenc< cia cis sichemalerelnsisicia.s sin oiuaie aiealerede Ann Davis 
INIES SrA LOLON oisvere) avoicie' avs aleielessiasejateZeugeeieuiel seis George W. Barbier 
ERS y at SHIA Wikieicre b:oieilipis\aoxibisicelorelscclordi etal elaiecelbiajeis Leighton Stark 
WIRE A Ppl Ovo sir lehaj0ie assis <<ciaimpaiel ois alsceiays.s an ae.cietpin Edith Shayne 
Wer enHiN G6 9 o.0ace wale Salaaiateiviiteein av diealsieinsiels John Webster 
Camslle sD Barry «os <j cidie cin date sycisle si Seie-oleinyele Julia Burns 
POH WAD EOE G's ate: o at sare ole aug aiatoustOere minlaiarors)a vieiess Philip Dunning 
I BER er AGE eee C DNC OSD THEI IE mOrO nO OOnuO A. Pekingese 
NDS TAAIAUTEG ofet clots vals in/o]stow tole eee ¥s ais, «)a]v wre arate eusiwinieye An English Bull 


Acts I., II. and IlI.—George Oliver’s Home, Just Off the 
Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Time—The Present. 


George Oliver, renting a place in the country in which 
to care for an invalid sister, assumes with it the pro- 
prietorship of a boarding kennel for dogs. Being a 
trusting soul he does not suspect that his hired man is 
robbing him of his hen’s eggs, or that his cook is running 
a blind tiger. And he is quite upset when he learns 
that the dog owners who have been in the habit of 
using the first floor front are not Mr. and Mrs. Apple- 
ton at all; but Mr. Appleton and his lady friend, Camille 
Du Barry. Learning these things Mr. Oliver rises up 
and smites the sinners, thus quieting the neighborhood 
scandal that has been started, and convinces Florence 
Arnold that he is worth marrying. 
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“THANK YOU” 


A comedy in three acts by Winchell Smith and Tom 
Cushing. Produced by John Golden at 
Longacre Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Hannah. cisisiisvlerwassicleieielsins siseiete ss 
Miss? ‘Blodgett..)scistsiacininsieieieveke Dickie Woolman 
Joe Willetts........ ...Albert Hyde 
David. Lee.n.css ..Harry Davenport 
Frank McCormack 
.+..Alice Johnson 
....Frances Simpson 
.Theodore Westman, Jr. 
....Edith King 
.-Donald Foster 
...-Frank Monroe 
-Charles Goodrich 
George Schiller 
marae William Post 
-Herbert Saunders 
Frederick Malcolm 
Morton Jones... . Alfred Kappeler 
Alfred Watrous... ...George Spelvyin 
CLG BE <i cicute sou 0'sih sin ie Ginletetealewi tp Saielsta s elieloterecioe st Leslie Palmer 
Act I.—The Study at St. Mark’s Rectory, Dedham, Conn, 
Mid-Winter. Act II—Same. Spring. Act IIJ.—Same. 
Autumn. Staged by Winchell Smith. 


...Helen Judson 


Mrs. Jones... 
Gladys Jones. 
Monte Jones.. 
Diane aetatoreis taiaiovssate 
Kenneth Jamieson.. 
Cornelius Jamieson... 
Leonard Higginbotham 
Abner Norton..... 
Dr. Andrew Cobb 


Hiram Swett.. 


The Rev. David Lee, pastor of St. Mark’s church in 
Dedham, Conn., is living on a salary of $800 a year 
“and donations.” His niece, Diane, who has been 
brought up in Paris, comes to live with him and is 
properly shocked to find uncle dependent upon the 
“tips” of his congregation. She keeps at him until she 
strengthens his courage to demand a living wage and re- 
fuse all gratuities, and starts something of a scandal 
when she takes charge of the housekeeping and shows 
to what straits the pastor is reduced when he tries to live 
on his salary. The vestry, stung by the unsavory no- 
toriety, seeks to force the Rev. Lee’s resignation, at 
which juncture a rich business man, whose son the 
pastor has saved, steps in and provides the pastor with 
a bank account. A year later, his self-respect re-es- 
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tablished and his church a great success, the Rev. David 
gives his niece in marriage to the rich man’s son. 


“LIKE A KING” 


A comedy in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Pro- 
duced by Adolph Klauber at the Thirty- 
Ninth Street Theater, New York, 
October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas Hi Coffin... ccssvesccvcsvcsqucccsvcess Charles Esdale 
Norah Sravte... .cccisivcscccccnccvecsesecvs Margaret Wiltshire 
Nathaniel Artemus Alden.........scscscceeees James Gleason 
Watt. Riordans seid's.00cievideeseesccisceesee sn oewsiss Hale Norcross 
EOI C OWA 5:5! 4:0oisioin'cie a albig'sie'e a eeols!a ss slo's widieivicieieln € John Hardtap 
DABS AION carcire tke sv sleaw viele useeoucs pas eaten ana Mina Gleason 
PR ylG Weston sc .cccsccvsonie cece ucla vedebioutecias Ann Harding 
SRACMNA eon ciara tga ie cgliacls te hae cams ease ate Lucille Parker 
Po PG Oar GS A ORCC RICIIe OEIC CIOHOOICIC UE James Seeley 
MrabolasrAlG OM ebaic ss lcsicisiet vies) so tiscessieaysiccics Frances Howard 
General Wade Weston......ssesecsesveeees Robert E. Homans 
Samnel Pembertod ss se. cceacsccsccccdsvcenceseee’ E. L. Duane 
Beal W a eG WOcgis leisy é/s.n\ers.s s\0\4,016.65 w/sicienle igleicrate Edward Poland 
aN UCASE ace gis'k « wceie nivisins eee sis © a cslna'efsaiw mwas Max Waizman 
ELA SRM sic s'sle grairiain nals. b alaiclvis pin ke vie cist aie Ss Arthur Allen 
George We GCrebble. cs ocisc0cic6 cis sis eves muewinde Dodson Mitchell 


Act I.—Scene 1—A corner in Central Park, New York 
City. Midnight. Scene 2—The Alden home. Lower Falls, 
Mass. Act II. and III. The living room. 


Nathaniel Alden, back from France and broke, is 
ashamed to go home to Lower Falls, Mass., because 
he has let his folks think he has achieved a great suc- 
cess as a big business man. Ruminating in Central 
Park he walks in front of a passing motor car and is 
knocked down. In the chauffeur he recognizes an old 
buddy of the army, who, hearing Nat’s story, proposes 
borrowing his employer’s Rolls-Royce for a week and 
rolling Nat into Lower Falls “like a king.” They try 
the experiment, the village accepts Nat as the rich and 
powerful man he looks to be, and he is invited to take 
over the rebuilding of the town. Several times he is 
threatened with being completely exposed, but by a 
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lucky twist. of fate, gets through successfully, is be- 
trothed to the girl next door and holds in his hand 
a check for $50,000 advanced by a man who wants | 
to get in on the town’s boom as the curtain falls. | 


“THE O'BRIEN GIRL” 


A musical comedy in two acts, music by Lou Hirsch, | 
book and lyrics by Otto Harback and Frank 
Mandel. Produced by George M. Cohan 

at the Liberty Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. | 


Cast of characters — 


Mirey ET Ope ersrercicrsis)atateinte eletalelate rs olalel nivel pilet start ats Finita DeSoria 
‘Alice OO) Brion wise cic(le nie cae oloce ees cloisteioea slates Elizabeth Hines 
EROS wth HoasGoodcdco0tonerbrocdsagdomae!. Alexander Yakovleff } 
Lawrence: =Pattences sc swieesivin olsle vieincialsleselulare Edwin Forsberg ) 
Humpbrey 2 Drexellcratenailtscirais viele tsiencis elie Robinson Newbold 
Mrs.cs Drexel cjarsicrcieccteseccntee eooevereivetotnis mietalaeltels Georgia Caine 
ioine Dretel ig. ccc pes eecccsicinew ealeieicerd Ada Mae Weeks 
Barby PPattein aici crimes conic sotto toe stare ius tens Truman Stanley 
Wilber)” Weatheraby,. 52). severe snes weiss s'eas > Andrew Tombes 
Gerald Vi Morgane. sca nactocereaita te tsieiste re cele Carl Hemmer } 
MG EIVE icleis cs ele cielo eisicne erelaataleralsioranteleeiettielaises ie ae Kitty Devere ; 
| Bitoll Garon acuo cd nnoadonudsabeadooas obuenopeuue Vera O’Brien 
UAT Gis erate aiais, scl ore slereisrete merenrtem ane oats ta mene Kathleen Mahoney 
Bate tle Saten icles cis ca eatomtan latisielsis ee ace eh siecle Gretchen Grant 
WOEE He cia ths sive ise iasele Moi aa aitanata eyaraoteh ne a clarence Harry Rose | 
Bear sis:4 ie 0\ yl oiai8\ ein d)atis viv eleisiatelnislaleleis cintele\e visye nee ales George Page | 
Lys PR RinBabcl S SNS CORIO Cina OHO SON HO sDU RAST Ean anne Lou Lesser | 
Owl. Tadeo e ventomten pate el oer ase tio mee George Hurd 
Mickey Jiiactnctincieaeielereiocisubesto caine eect M. Cunningham 
Dickey -pict)ancalemtecascelanre neers feat thee Hazel Clements | 


Act I.—The Exterior of a Fashionable Hotel on a Lake in 
the Adirondacks. Act II.—Scene 1—A room adjoining the 
Ballroom; same hotel, Scene 2—Exterior of Ballroom. 
Staged by Julian Mitchell. 3 


Alice O’Brien, stenographer and secretary to Hum- 
phrey Drexel, acquiring $800 quite suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, determines to spend it all on one good time 
at a fashionable Adirondack lake resort. All goes well 
until she meets her employer, who is married to a jealous 
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-and suspicious wife. To protect himself, Mr. Drexel 
is forced to keep the O’Brien girl’s secret. At the lake 
Alice meets Larry Patten, a son of riches, and though 
his people are not keen about his marrying a common 
stenographer, he succeeds in convincing them that Alice 
is altogether uncommon, and likewise an excellent so- 
_prano. 


“LILIES OF THE FIELD” 


A drama in three acts by William Hurlburt. Produced 
by Garrick Productions, at the Klaw Theater, 
New York, October 4, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Ss cae eR SSN Sih wloclcielea stone eet oee el sele aes Y. Mimura 
Web Ee aterole a csiesta lalate lerelets eipiajs. ath Pieiiaanioicis Beare Gertrude Clemens 
Mase EG tia ceca heen oe eo nlusiaewie Meletts Josephine Drake 
IOREtte = PALWOOG 5 «ia -civlofe jie vie cisroe.6\steiereinja/eldisls Alison Skipworth 
MIs ABLE CE roel orcs p wos pia ie wae o7 fa ole? cin Soe Spr oc ala Pauline Garon 
MAUS SS 3 EFS PS Gah Se DOO RODE DOD DEO e CMO RDO OC Roy Walling 
Gerirade “AMCs i dene se aa an nine oiajeioe sie maccnee Cora Witherspoon 
PENG NAB MOBS «ace wois arcin dc nie, Bails wislesieiniealerey & Evelyn Duncan 
Wished: Fla ree Fike far5i0) odin. <inin' diese o\qiermiarswiaia's eitinieierajsivle Marie Doro 
CA VV eEIRICUTISE alos e's) a/0/ale(s\eie 6/6) )0/a)o/¥lais\ve'sjasoha/dieswve Alice Cavanaugh 
Bete WU OER CY Fe rani ohn ere m wisn nine aay vas aie dinis o wlel ele Mary Phillips 
Beye WAI saiaiaaten iors ais sie) ae yaitin v o.0's widerewaie Norman Trevor 
James OVErstreet -i.e.oecjctey meres sje sine eevee J. Cleneay Mathews 
RAR I Oe gtarais te, Fe ping kh Wa aps aan ar a7asere(aistayafuinoieve(Gi oiute|oieie Dorothy Day 
NRG Mestre = ayes cislais cioreiain’osecele) erat sient ele avs\sisjalsteralstel sie ciole et Elfin Finn 
ER EAVALE  DICEECLIVE «| cin inisiosin's eiscas/e.b cleinwieie sie'ciaieieie eet Dan Day 


Act I.—In Maisie’s New York Apartment. Act II.—One 
Year Later. The Same. Act HI.—One Year Later in Mil- 
dred’s Apartment in New York. Staged by Harry McRae 
Webster. 


Mildred Harker, unjustly divorced by her husband, 
who wished to be rid of her that he might take up with 
another woman, is denied the custody of her two-year 
old daughter. In her extremity she turns to an old 
school friend, Maisie Lee, who happens to be one of 
a group of “lilies of. the field,” who toil not and spend 
their days spinning fairy stories to extract money from 
their lovers. Mildred, staunch in her determination to 
live worthily for her child’s sake, gives up when she 
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is told of the baby’s death, and accepts the patronage 
of one Lewis Willing, the richest and likewise the 
kindest man in New York. For a year she lives gor- 
geously with Willing, and learns to love him deeply. 
Then she hears that her child is alive, that she has been 
tricked by her ex-husband. She determines to steal the 
child and run away, but decides to stay when Willing 
agrees to marry her; and her husband, admitting his 
wrongs, allows the child to stay with her. 


“THE FAN ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts adapted by Pitts Duf- 
field, from the French of Robert de Flers and 
Robert de Caillavet. Produced at the 
Punch and Judy Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


TTHELOSG Lisle siv'eisis siacs o c-s'e siclsleyssereipiaiw isla sisla.o.b/sis.0(@ Rosalie Mathieu 
12 Oe OE OO EO OL UCC OD COOOL EC OOO NOOUT ICO Ce 15 Jackson Dunn 
Maro id ATnOti7s aiis:nele/scb/e:sie'e's 60, dials clvevsicie\es Edward H. Wever 
Germaine de Landeve........sssesecseees Eva Leonard-Boyne 
FRCQUCH AO) LAMAESVO s5<;c .niuioieis sleinieieloielele sie sieieieicleis Harold Heaton 
Blame = Bertier. i isiss icin neice nap vests bse'slp od sieie Beatrice Miller 
Garin-Miclauxscincibierssaceis cieisesintisisieleie onelerevera's Frank Sylvester 
Madame 2OVICE Os. ti aN sien are vein sis e'e sciwien 6 Margaret Dumont 
Monsieur Oviedo..........0005 ial Sen's biavor ei era Horace James 
BYBNGOIS ALT OVOUR se\s\nie co nssiog cinieutein aise weielala Ian Maclaren 
Giselle“ Vatidrey sce ieicis's sittae' siaidinie's vieleleters eisreo.cmie:s Hilda Spong 
Mii child 5 iisjiraitnasaiciaraielsiore ciel elelarr Grvisis-sieteisiarsssineteeniens J. A. Osborne 


Act I.—Late Afternoon. (The curtain will be lowered for 
two minutes to denote a lapse of three hours.) Act II.— 
Evening, Week Later. Att III.—Next Morning. Locale: 
Cheneviette Manor, the Country Seat of Count de Landeve, 
in Normandy. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Giselle Vaudrey, an attractive widow and a born flirt, 
visiting her school day friend, Germaine de Landeve, 
discovers there the only man she ever loved, really,— 
one Frangois Trevoux. Also she finds Germaine more 
or less upset because her own husband is inclined to 
look upon the rouge when it is red on other cheeks than 
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hers; and a trusting ingenue who is beset with worry 
because her young man will not propose. Giselle agree- 
ably settles all these little affairs and then attaches her- 
self to Francois. 


“THE LOVE LETTER ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from a play 
by Franz Molnar (“The Phantom Rival”), book 
and lyrics by William Le Baron, music by 
Victor Jacobi. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, at the Globe Theater, New 
York, October 4, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


BUCHGGlabuiccuscevs se kdehetadusccane seg needs Townsend Ahern 
IDIOM a lersince ein creeiala sve slate v boefe rare: ciao cinrele heist Henry White 
BIORG AW BIOE ca's hs 5 cnsls ohne ciiwareSieve esse wir Charles Lawrence 
Mugene Bernard. <a icscccccgctesctccsevacactivigtiee Will West 
Cotintess Tra... se. ccccccsccvccscessesess Marjorie Gateson 
INAIEL ls CHATIO Uw io:oin)s cic lo%e oie'e'o eleie/s]uisiea sere rate Carolyn Thomson 
Madame Charlot... c.cccccsccenssscccsvs Katharine Stewart 
PRICSrE FR OUIGE «cies sic 0) evpis's vices oc aaie ese ee avis en Fred Astaire 
ATIC SM OLa Vien cia ecn cis seen aie wisic:sss ie wale de oie werent Adele Astaire 
Ponlay, CUA ee pisie aivc.eo u's ds ukk vee Kee ws John Charles Thomas 
MV eICOL ee icacie visicisittsioia anuctelels atiatole sipiesicisiniewinenteeee Elliott Roth 
ERGRS AON oferw aleicte/einiecsisscisievsio}a'evessis)cjaie/eleoie!6 a/agiianialery-e e Roger Davis 
DURING ce wire sera oi Tianhe Se'a woe vibe Nive Ba bercatare nies Alice Brady 
MG TTIR Fotelere cieictalelsihieie’a crate cieictnlale oinle sieioie:siccale' sis ninievese'e-eiq Irma Irving 
MOR Ne ocraalenpie Re usig Sale wisiee acme adsPaamadces Dorothy Irving 
TROUEY aE AEKOL els viainin cin cis vnicieresinieivivisic'sloin Cases osca's Jane Carroll 
MEBBAGOR, cdc cs. Gh eae seeneascswsvvera ter Tom Fitzpatrick 


Act I.—The Restaurant. Act II].—Scene 1—The Boudoir. 
Scene 2—The Dream Ball. Act III.—Countess Irma’s Party. 
Staged by Edward Royce. 


Miriam Charlot, being forced by her socially ambi- 
tious mother to marry a fat man, rebels and dreams 
of the lover who had left her some years before, promis- 
ing in his last letter to return to her — perhaps as a 
victorious soldier, a great statesman, a fine artist, or, 
it might be, as a lowly lackey, or one who begged in 
the streets. In the dream she sees the lover in each of 
these characters — and then meets him at the party that 
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night as none of them, but as a successful business man 
whom mother is perfectly willing she should sing duets 
with the rest of her life. 


“MAIN STREET ” 


A drama in four acts, adapted by Harvey O’Higgins 
and Harriet Ford from the novel of Sinclair 
Lewis, produced by the Messrs. Shubert, 
at the National Theater, New York, 

October 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Dave Dyerivisicccsrsecacennvecncesevence terns Bert Melville 
Same Glarlesioeineviereisramisncoidenclarecraanleetereisiors Wm. T. Clark 
Adolph Valborg...:.<.cucecusncccctsversesens Chas. P. Bates 
Wii ahi SS Herw its siars:e crss0iaalare ecatale sloielelejeis/oreia/e' e's) (c/o (ciel Marie Pettas 
Snanitas, Hay dockins .ieteiscpeisietreeieteisvalersteielalele Marion Hutchins 
Gy SBogartinsiec oiciisves «|sielsierscehtelsteleretercteUshelaio loys; ene Cliff Heckinger 
Myptle (Cassa'sc:aicpticsesthiswinee leleieceisia.seinvies:e sss Marvee Snow 
Rita sSimons so cjccas cok vette meas enibiairaaisin siete mie cre Ruth G. Clark 
Mande Divert iste icc arotracrelcsiereiecttain tie rnrtem lotrel cielo (ielarerers Eva Lang 
irik SV AID Ox s sicintecai etalsmsreayetieleierseraanerstysiniels Norval Keedwell 
Cay se Rollock ii iscisiss sles (cielelariviees seniors ee s\ei= Everett Butterfield 
Drs Walt (Bs sh ennicott sos cneseras cre ca vee eke McKay Morris 
GBZONe seiciotisie triewialsieiejolatemaiat lees accesses teisiecieitis Alma Tell 
Min gis-5 Cla Mea vera air raintesatescle bee Tarsleie peisietaieis tieiate ereeieielere Maud Nolan 
Eizras Stowbodyie.e:s ccieisnlelersie sero eleisiee nanielcin olen Elmer Grandin 
Harrye Hay dook accatjaciuinincuenoireaesclesisn sie toe ven Boyd Agin 
EAS Stowboadyior vuciasieiiecpielin pieeinentteeccenn Helen Cromwell 
Bean Sorensoi.,.ia,\srcirn erate wetsletere sles csisie tae Hilda Helstrom 


Act I.—Corner Main Sireet and Railroad Avenue, Gopher 
Prairie, Minn. Act II.—Living Room at the Kennicott’s. 
sone 2—The Bedroom. Act III.—Living Room. Act IV.— 

ame. 


Carol Kennicott, having married a small town doctor, 
arrives in Gopher Prairie, Minn, and is amazed, not to 
say shocked, to find it so utterly unpromising a place 
in which to live. The immediate reformation of its be- 
nighted citizens, and the rebuilding of the ugly town 
along artistic lines becomes her favorite obsession. 
Gopher Prairie needs culture, and the forces of the up- 
life must be aroused. All of which the townsfolk re- 
sent, causing Carol, in her defiance, to consider leaving 
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Dr. Will, her husband, and running away with Erik 
Valborg, a young electrician with a soaring soul. She 
does go away for a year, but not with Erik, and then 
returns temporarily chastened and eager to have another 
try at Gopher Prairie and its people. 


“ BOMBO ” 


A musical revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Harold 
Atteridge, music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert, at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, October 6, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Al Jolson Gladys Caldwell 
Franklyn A. Batie Janet Adair 
Forrest Huff Fritzi Von Busing 
Bertie Beaumont Bernice Hart 
Frank Bernard Irene Hart 
Russell Mack Vivien Oakland 
William Moore Mildred Keats 
Cortez and Peggy Janette Dietrich 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the personal supervision 
of J. J. Shubert. 


“THE WREN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by George C. Tyler and A. L. Erlanger, at 
the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Gap i Olds cee aictateisoieiie futon a Ne ele esiase ea cieiald 6 George Fawcett 
Matas pine eh art vais: /ccssjerelcroisie shale aselolo/aeid <ine{n sieleials Marion Abbott 
PAZ OO ree era Glee cia dstome Deisiaereeaeie Vvlcc-ca Wek Miers John Flood 
PAU CIG Ao ale pics Wied olan dnals piano ncaa der rigeds Sam Reed 
Wire in EGCG a cin cpiaretite)s aeleistatoia’a\niv'alsve'e ¢/'s' 6) 62ecaidls Pauline Armitage 
BROGE Sa iils Samceitiale nls clcitore arate daisie'eveis eicusineis eine Leslie Howard 
SOCIV c/aieivcistaleinis eiaikie asidioisicieleae viele alvic\e olsieieie cleleieed Helen Hayes 


The Scene of the Three Acts is ‘“‘Cap’n Olds’ Place’’ on 
the New England Coast; the Time, an Afternoon and Eve- 
ning and the Following Morning. Staged by Howard Lindsay. 
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Eusebia (‘“‘Seeby ”) Olds is the “ general manager ” 
of Cap’n Olds’ Place, a summer boarding house on the 
New England coast. Mr. Roddy is a young Canadian 
artist who spends his summers there. Until Mrs. Frazee 
arrived Roddy seemed to be interested in Seeby. But Mrs. 
Frazee seemed to fascinate the boy and he was by way 
of being “lost” until Mr. Frazee appeared and caused 
a bit of a row. Then, naturally, he turned back to — 
Seeby, who really had been sorta managin’ the whole 
affair — knowin’ men were mostly like children, any 
how, and needed a lota managin’. 


\ 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT ” 


A drama in three acts by Clemence Dane, produced by 
Charles Dillingham, at the George M. Cohan 
Theater, New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Margaret: Pairheldis 0. sncsnccees sie'asinsies cas ses ie Janet Beecher 
Heater eR air Geld «cis cis cre viois slace sintelelstareoicis iol sie aaieeie Ada King 
Sydney, Pair elds c:c../210 sm sysicsislsie'n stalersin eleselete Katharine Cornell 
PBABEOLEs on'sieieiste aint ciciciwls bis eleleleiate/s[steipte/elelelneihiete Lillian Brennard 
CEay S MeKeGit irae cinaisinete siianiesstclsteie wicwisiete Charles Waldron 
Kit Pumphrey....... Mimaitla: siataieletcie) siete nieceiSicinie John Astley 
Hilary Fairfield seeeeeeesAllan Pollock 
DE SPAMS OU sisi sivas eivicte’sinie'eiotoe sche alsya rclotefersverchare Arnold Lucy 
The Rey. Christopher Pumphrey............... Fred Graham 


Act I.—Christmas Morning. Act II.—Early in the After- 
noon, Act III.—Sundown. Scene—A Room in a Small 
Country House. Staged by Basil Dean. 


Scene, England. Time, 1932. Certain amendments 
to the existing divorce laws are presumed to have been 
made. Hilary Fairfield, who had married Margaret the 
year of the Great War, suffered severely from shell shock 
and was sent to a sanitarium. Several years later he 
was pronounced incurably insane and Margaret, in love 
with Gray Meredith, divorced Hilary and was preparing 
to marry Gray during the New Year holidays. On 
Christmas day Hilary walked out of the sanitarium, 
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apparently a well man, and sought out his wife and the 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Sydney, he had never seen. 
It develops that the shell shock was merely a contribut- 
ing cause to his mental derangement and that there was 
insanity in his family. Margaret is torn between her 
pity for Hilary and her love for Gray. It is Sydney who 
solves the problem for her. Realizing that it would be 
wrong for her to marry, with insanity in her family, 
she sends her own lover away and plans to devote her 
life to her father, leaving Margaret free to marry Gray. 
(See page 63.) 


“ AMBUSH ” 


x 
A drama in three acts by Arthur Richman, produced by 
the Theater Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theater, 
New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Walter INICKOIG sss wciewacein Oe S/cre se bese vais 'ns0h Frank Reicher 


FIBTBIOL HNACHOIGy sec pieleidic civicisice stab eee eee eee Jane Wheatley 
Harty “Gleasonie. 6. ojos « 0.60 v.c'diisis.0'9.0 6.050 0.010, 0:0) 050,910 Charles Ellis 
Margaret “Nichole cc; cess 6 sc dese odsece cee de Florence Eldridge 
Seymour Jennison.. MW traiaici bande Asieieisio omVieoalatnase John Craig 
Mrs. Jennison...... mele Katherine Proctor 
Mo Gia eutcs ciciv'e sats cence ccésia ve ndesen Edwin R. Wolfe 
PAIBS PREAIQTIE 0. opin cieidc’y wise wes sislew 6 K'e'nje ss usigws o-0ca8 Noel Leslie 
Howard  Kraigné..ic.ccsicecccccccvecsceses Edward Donnelly 
George Lithridges cscs ie vet wiaciee ceceducees George Stillwell 


Acts I., II. and III.—The Home of Walter Nichols, in 
Jersey City. 


Walter Nichols, a clerk earning a moderate salary and 
trying to live within it, is something of an old-fashioned 
stickler for the old-fashioned virtues of family honor 
and the self-respect that is bred by a strict adherence 
to definite ideals. Neither his wife, Harriet, nor his 
daughter, Margaret, are able to appreciate his stand in 
these matters. Margaret is bound she will have pretty 
clothes and a good time and her mother upholds her in 

her ambition, with the result that Margaret accepts the 
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patronage of rich men, deliberately selling herself for 
the things her father can’t afford. Trying to make good 
with his family Nichols speculates and loses. Finally 
he is beaten, spiritually and physically, his job, his 
savings, his self-respect gone. The final curtain leaves 
him accepting money to pay the rent from his daughter’s 
current lover. (See page 271.) 


“THE CHILDREN’S TRAGEDY ” 


A tragedy in three acts by Carl Schoenherr, English 
text by Benjamin F. Glazer, produced by Arnold 
Daly at the Greenwich Village Theater, 

New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Ho Wider (Brothien ir oo eines nlerelsisiereiols aielsjeiviviateys Phillips Tead 
The» Younger Brothers aise ciciee a aleeis ve siete on e'e\e'e Sidney Carlyle 
Phe? Sister. tisierciccmnslsiacincm esteem wiereniareeaiors Nedda Harrigan 


Act I.—The Living Room in the Home of a Forester in a 
Tyrolean Village. Act I1—The Attic. Act III.—A Clearing 
in the Forest. 


The three children of a Tyrolean forester, becoming 
suspicious of their mother, whom they have seen flirting 
with a stranger recently come to the neighborhood, have 
their suspicions confirmed after they are sent to the attic 
to get them out of the way. From the window above 
they observe the approach of their mother’s lover in 
response to the signal set to apprise him of the father’s 
absence. Later in the forest the young brother manages 
the killing of the lover and drops dead of shock. The 
sister is attacked by those who threaten to spread the 
scandal if she tell, and the elder brother is screaming for 
help through the forest as the curtain falls. 
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“LOVE DREAMS” 


A “melody drama” in three acts by Ann Nichols, lyrics 
by Oliver Morosco, music by Werner Janssen, 
produced by Oliver Morosco, at the 
Times Square Theater, New York, 

October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Parry Pel oes i oas ae cnc -ctoalcele viv cute ng eelay 6 eaacnee Tom Powers 
GE yi ALICE. cratereiate wire aie shal elt eicverisvareioversiersinee rere Maurie Holland 
DE Oncaea: Pell, ca at sku met ne cea slalocele yaaa Orrin Johnson 
ad Uine Packard Win cc sees anssawee ds es ww ed Harry K. Morton 
RENCE a wat Det aals heme eect sects wk cle betes te Vera Michelena 
Stasos Mamavensorcs ss sic s tse ceccw sentence Charles Yorkshire 
Te bie: (92 igi Ie Ae SHIA BRO IRA GOO Te DORCAS B AR EC: on Maude Eburne 
CHET O MOORE aeroee feta cimaiealecieceacolteiiee Marie Carroll 
PVGMICH = VANCED sc Arsenic cae nese Sees cio eers Amelia Allen 
WANG carrasc sie csicwe notin’ seis palette oe e/a Pauline Maxwell 
KGVSCOcs cats niin esis ses vies cosine neccdcs ane eatneisd Grace Culvert 
PONG erate ore octet elaiaiiarer cu atersisre ares aiataeca biases Siears Irene Novotney 
UGA TS RS EGON Aa OOO REO GOD BOC OCDE aoe anne Jean Warner 
UTA S EN IRSA CO RIM ae ERIS COCO OEIC rca Sra Ann Pauley 
CEO SER E CH OORT SOE EI SUSE EOE RESIS ERTS Grace Elliott 
PEMA eile parcia tit aaa toa ine sas clap a we caaieeee Maude Lydiate 
AYRE RNIN oictiere ia iar at a nfo mint orale, x iets nim Ore ase aba Charmine Essley 


Act I.—Dr. Pell’s New York Apartment. Act II.—Scene 
1—Green Room of Theatre Where Renee d’Albret is appear- 
ing. Next Day. Act Il].—Renee’s Home in the Country. 
* hay Days Later. Staged by Oliver Morosco and John 

cKee. 


Renee D’Albret, presumed to be the wickedest, as she 
is the barest, musical comedy queen in New York, is in 
reality a good girl who supports an invalid sister and 
permits her press agent to tell lies about her for the 
good of the advertising that will help her make more 
money. To avenge an insult she becomes engaged to 
young Larry Pell while Larry is drunk. Later she dis- 
covers that he loves her sister, who is made well by Dr. 
Pell, Larry’s brother, and gives him up. She is listen- 
ing to the doctor’s suggestion that they get married, 
some time, as the curtain falls. 
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“THE CLAW ” 


A tragedy in four acts by Henri Bernstein, English 
version by Edward Delaney Dunn and Louis Wol- 
heim, produced by Arthur Hopkins, at 
the Broadhurst Theater, New York, 

October 17, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


JUI6S; DOW lETS saays aerreis ce seems we cree sss Charles Kennedy 
Pag) Wgmaceisis eive< oicias oe sins sisiasivin ciienia Shien e' E. J. Ballantine 
AMEGINGIG v5 cits ceive ciclo s sep wre au ninnie Kelvaio nies ple Irene Fenwick 
Ma xAO ae piers siexsaseiaisiaie’sic’slala elclerslate nielalolasiaioletalste’sisinate Marie Bruce 
Achille: Cortelon’s.ccissc'cevccscivionscecvioce Lionel Barrymore 
Vincent Leclerc... .+»-Giorgio Majeroni 
Amine) Cortel oni: visiacisic sich clalsinleiensen siecle vieieie clots Doris Rankin 
Nathaniel......... ...Joseph Granby 
Ae Doorman scveic2.0 visiccis's visrcle clesicieinc clssie visielt s'es0.s01s Ian Wolfe 
Guy. Germain-Lerdy .ic).deicesismais seins ealesiscnes's Harold Winston 
A PRolices OM cers cise sicicas\ecisiceie wc vis pieeesiieels.se S. B. Tobias 


Act I—Home of Doulers. Act II.—(Two Years Later.) 
Home of Cortelon. Act IIJ.—(Ten Years Later.) Studio of 
Anne Cortelon. Act IV.—(Four Years Later.) Drawing 
Room in the Ministry. Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Achille Cortelon, famous as a journalist and leader of 
the radical wing of the Socialist party in France, takes 
as his second wife, Antoinette Doulers, twenty-eight years 
his junior, the daughter of one of his sub-editors who, 
with the girl, and unknown to Cortelon, has been schem- 
ing for years to bring the match about. Once married 
to her great catch, Antoinette proceeds to influence him 
in the interests of herself and her father, plunges him 
into such extravagances that he is forced to compromise 
with his enemies, and finally to accept bribes from them 
in order to maintain his home. Gradually she works 
his complete moral and physical undoing. Then she 
trips gayly away to Italy with the newest of her lovers, 
leaving Cortelon to face the gathering political storm 
he has brought down upon his head. Outside the min- 
istry a jeering mob has gathered and as he leaves for the 
chamber of deputies to defend himself he falls dead in 
the center of his office. 
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“A BACHELOR’S NIGHT” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Wilson Collison, pro- 
duced by John Cort, at the Park Theater, 
New York, October 17, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


ISR cake drowsy aoe nice ard bh Eons ob sis veiee'ees poms en Amy Ongley 
PCGOSICR 00 ily vance tied sus s coisiesa'selaitlewev sie sie Leila Frost 
Wawtinh © Barnes oasin sins cet ea'esc vloiwsis alcrew wine  sialse nee Vera Finlay 
ithy  CAarmesncis'snis cis wisis no sre ae aielclets creceseae Dorothy Smoller 
Trixie Moulton... ....cccpccscccecccscnscces Lilyan Tashman 
DICKY Darvia). «us slascisiiucsibin cinie’s\aivlale'e einiaswcfelwieve William Roselle 
Glidy= Barnes ss cascrasclcivigiviecriciy corns Raicefeietiomsien sie Herbert Yost 
Amelia: “ANMESISY + isis siciuicie'a cis ciele s.alsisieiere e/e:0'e cisje aisle Luella Gear 
DESK FATVAN: aie s's,0t delves ore ltin'eie eiuielare's isis 50 0iv iat Isabel Irving 


The Action of the Play Occurs in the Lounging Room of 
Dicky Jarvis’ Town House, New York City.. An Evening in 
the Early Spring. Staged by Harry Andrews. 


Dicky Jarvis, out of town for a vacation, returns to 
find that Cleetie, his comic maid, has rented a room in 
his apartment to Frederica Dill, young and pretty. The 
efforts of Frederica to escape, and Cleetie’s attempt to 
keep her hidden while Dicky is trying to give a party 
to certain of his low-cut lady friends provide the action. 


“THE DEMI-VIRGIN ” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, based 
on a French original, produced by A. H. Woods, 
at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, October 18, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Wavelle St Mare sisie civ vielsbix ie siaicies ce cisiceieins Marjorie Clements 
Clg ANS < MOrraine 54 Sswcidids's oo seee sc vids sede cen Mary Salisbury 
POGE AIM a disGTssiasaraiaiticiv aie, sie's 6's olatele.si6)p.0.c.sie(aneih wiesy Mary Robinson 
SY WIMENPOD J cicitcsv acaiedn Wek caus rureheruereses Helen Flint 
Cord - Montagne. cscs vcwccievccecccccsdevives Constance Farber 
APEC Nea NOBO yeieiwrale ni sioinaisia'c/s\s lenses mies siete d Sascha Beaumont 
MAST JONILONDY siaicie bianca skits cre via tieidia pivlclalsie stew Peggy Coudray 
Wade OC GbeR sy 045 aia Ua ha dwidics sa bees bRicmente Mildred Wayne 
AMEE LOMO cia ordre dis iaibye ah oa nese Obi elaw esVER eRe Alice Hegeman 


Bethy? WileOn-iscicrc sivicles seid 'eivisie ese eeeeeeesHelen Cunningham 
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Chicky Belden.........ccsescevceevecccsvers Charles Ruggles 
Gloria Graham. < occ 00 cis cece nteeeeducesceease ves Hazel Dawn 
Sir ‘Gerald, Sydneyiccis sic.c0cecjsivies osc cc's seine Kenneth Douglas 
Wally: Deans, reso), nceccwitasessteworales asa Glenn Anders 
PC DIVECCOR s 6 0i5:4/5'5)0\e s.cieie 0's oie oie) ¥isle.e.s sale ce wlecsisya Charles Mather 
Owen (Blair Ascii iateerereteiacietsielelarerstacraraie.atocenoieie ots John Maroni 
Jaek: Milford ss; o.<< 1s cee storeis'p wiololeis ates ele etrivigia ve 6 Ralph Glover 


Act I.—A Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. Act II.— 
At Gloria’s Home, El Paradiso. A Week Later. Act III.— 
The Same Night. Staged by Bertram Harrison and Charles 
Mather. 


The night Gloria Graham and Wally Dean, motion 
picture celebrities, were married, a former sweetheart 
of Wally’s called him from Gloria’s side at 1 a.m., 
which made Gloria so mad she promptly left Wally and 
applied for a divorce. The scandalmongers of Holly- 
wood called her the “ demi-virgin” after that. Gloria 
and Wally are forced to agree to finish the picture they 
were making when the separation occurred and during 
this episode Wally, insisting that he has been misjudged, 
amen to force Gloria to take him back, which he 

oes. 


“AS YE MOULD” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Charles Mackay, pro- 
duced by Geoffrey Stein, Inc., at the People’s 
Theater, New York, October 19, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Capt." ‘Thos. ‘Lanford; "U.S.Niewciccles.o cc cces Charles Hammond 
Paul oDrascoll yess sscouineiseleme vieisiceisioaieinerere Geoffrey C. Stein 
Mrs, Lanford Svacosis nsee seiceeey teers sees »..Alice Fleming 
MrssaJ.s Lomax Graham. scasisecuceesane stcete Helen Lackaye 
Ella Bates. sisecies'sinte.oe se eitstomiela alsiniee sie sieieiate Leonora Bradley 


The action takes place in the living room of the Lanford’s 
home near Newport News. 


Mrs. Lanford is the mother of Paul Driscoll’s ten- 
year-old son, a fact she has deemed it wise, seeing she 
had never married Paul, to keep from her husband, 
Capt. Lanford, to whom she has been married but a few 
years. Driscoll, who has, been keeping an eye on the 
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boy, has a chance of marrying the rich Mrs. Graham and 
would be rid of his nameless son. Therefore he pro- 
poses to the boy’s mother that she ask her husband’s 
permission to adopt him. Mrs. Lanford hesitates, fear- 
ing Lanford’s discovery of her past, but later agrees. 
The arrangement is barely consummated, however, be- 
fore both Capt. Lanford and Mrs. Graham learn the 
truth. Instead of kicking up the conventional row both 
are willing to take the boy, who goes to the Lanfords, 
and only the slimy Driscoll is kicked out. 


SOTHERN-MARLOWE SEASON 


Revival of Shakespearean plays, presented at the Century 
Theater, by the Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, during 
October, November and December, 1921. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Cast of characters — 
Orsino.... -Frederick Lewis 
Sebastian. seaeees Mather 
Antonio........ -Frank Peters 
LY. L. Granville 


Curio James Hagen 
Valentine -Frank Howson 
Sir Toby Belch Rowland Buckstone 
Sir Andrew Aguechee ..Albert Howson 
Malvolio -»..Mr. Sothern 
Fabian France Bendtsen 
POR Oe craisahe wha raais agers os Sarma S/o aia. n\s\eip-<' ol ereeaeals Vernon Kelso 
A Priest..... -Jerome Collamore 


..Frank Howson 
-Harold Webster 


First Officer.... 
Second Officer 


Olivia.. ...-Alma Kruger 
VI0]A oo ce escent e esc ee seer esc nsssvscccsences Miss Marlowe 
Maria.....-seere -Lenore Chippendale 
Pages toathes Dukes cciuocis scvcsicunc ys arsieslgeeceas Elaine Sims 
Attendants on Olivia ‘Lillian Gray, Carolyn Ferriday, 


Dina Schleicher 
Musicians........ Helen Besley, Eleanor Wells, John Abrams 
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“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW ” 


Cast of characters — 


Baptista ...... S Baaa eeldlesicleimnepiniele © SARA RUA ETS Frank Peters 
WinGOntio.cvcc cles Vannna sd oweinsice ee cwcennwtiesac Frank Howson 
Lucentio. 6.2... ccccccecncce seieeeas Meisarieeasse Frederick Lewis 
Petruchio..... Di bidie ieleiave:olbieie sieiarere Rinrawiniadis/sleldiove.e 5ca Mr. Sothern 
Hortensio, Suitor to Bianca HET ORR OpOC OE V. L. Granville 
Gremio, Suitor to Bianca......s.secccceses France Bendtsen 
Tranio, Servant to Lucentio.....c.secceeseeres Vernon Kelso 
Biondello, Servant to Lucentio........+++e+05 Albert Howson 
Ay Pedant: . seus ceseas einvoleiarasacave reeteieialainois ielete aie Sydney Mather 


Tailor.. ..Jerome Collamore 


Haberdasher. eiereteclas ean ae AS UOCOS J. W. Latham 
AGEMAIC «sie vicicsiaieicisiein's vevccccteceesocsees ROWAnd ' Buckstonée 
Katharina...... Wagon eran siarabraieie stareraus SoebRb OOF Miss Marlowe 
Diana, care sicesciieioeccvien Sleidielet le etelessieieiete Lenore Chippendale 
WA GOWis:c-closs sareree ols i sajeiere lel araisialsiercivipre atetettal eles ..-Alma Kruger 
Curtis, A Servant to Petruchio........eeeseeees James Hagen 
B= Pslesinnnacarashesscicarss tena emnwe Constantine Zazzali 
Lady Attendants at Wedding..... Lillian Gray, Maud Walker, 

Carolyn Ferriday, Dina Schleicher 
Page fo) Baptieta: <ccccwcasencs eeeseaiecus senate Elaine Sims 
Musicians........ Eleanor Wells, Helen Besley, John Abrams 
Servants to Petruchio...... William Adams, Harold Webster, 


Elaine Sims, Frank Howson 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


Cast of characters — 


Duke of Venice.....0..0 e:alsisve/eleie cle ooeccscees Frank Peters 
Brincenofy Morocco cs asics elses siowersire sin1 sisie ..-..Albert Howson 
PrincewofArragons. «crise cade ciciaen vice vcela es France Bendtsen 
Antonios s.ceese aoe -- Sydney Mather 
Bassanio.. ...Frederick Lewis 
SBAMION siarsigisisiv oo civies asin Sie Rirsisnsace vider © Frank Howson 
Salarino........... Portas stepssls soeisicie Rrepisteretars Jerome Collamore 
Gratiano....... honeissioe see sioinceisotinleleucisis signee V. L. Granville 
Lorenzo ....... uivcla lenis voccvcccccceveeseccess vernon Kelso 
Shylock. 2.03 ree Gis ares eae aie knew svn ee sin'e vis d-eve sin Paks. =) SOUDERE 
Tubalvinccuccectas dues atgisievein'y pre's ees evk wise ath James Hagen 
L auncelot Gobbo. COCKS apiece Vices ee lbacies be Rowland Buckstone 
Old Gobbo Sete isleleivisip wsiose ere atthe William Adams 
Leonardo... .-Hareld Webster 
Balthazar.. .».-Carolyn Ferriday 
Portia. ......ceeeceesrecesscvers Sieitisieisievaierelolelee Miss Marlowe 
Nerissa Wale gtenlnere sae ee NIeesiee Sscislas Garsie'sreialere efeisiene Alma Kruger 
LCE Ged as BHOS ECARD Haar nana ade weaiceule Lenore Chippendale 
Ladies of Portia’s House...... Lillian Gray, Dina Schleicher 
PRISU. i sGicsenien Soar vata tenet Elaine Sims, Helen Besly 
Serenade Singers............. Messrs. Lathan, Rabon, Kelso, 


Webster, Adams 
Attendant to Morocco....ssesceserseveeseeesessJOhn Abrams 


% 
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“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE” 


A drama in four acts by Ernest Hutchinson, produced 
by Richard Walton Tully, at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, October 24, 1921. 


:. Cast of characters — 


BPLEAUGE fiaintorie s paleinis em dieiv eds > Wnlarmusipta @s,¢1e 50x Katherine Rober 
DOG SNORT ina aie stone's oe hnles Gh ante chign ay David Torrence 
Dev Drie: | Millers (hi4) 608 65 sas cegsunducadesess Schuyler White 
ENEMIES cones kw igs w.cihin Sal iae WA ARR eee wea ee Gipsy O’Brien 
RGSS OTEROL OG csi. 60.558 viatemie nd ws Samba edspne aire Cynthia Latham 
DETMEWIIBIEY Gotta ve sre clnseibe Oe he salen a uw aden Edmond Lowe 
Cordon Montages. cajsanpeesaiaiaxoeasaaestane Harry Mestayer 
PRMD aerate oa 6 wa dieanh aa ois salen pawns ead V. R. Beecroft 
SE MLOW I at sa ee wench Mucha evar Aen eens wea ke Leslie R. Benson 
ADEE VO WAN o's olej0) Pa) aiaidy aus croix oh sisiapeieis oa sient let Nevin Clark 
Ber hOrmern dain «aces si es i easietiie dere wae ee Ronald Adair 
Walter. Dewhurst, MiP iisisicisc ss saiod-aiesesd weed Geo. E, Riddell 
Sir Roger Pilkington Ws Ge ouawinsans see ieee vie sk Byron Russell 
NEire era INU S Ais \a/ctave 5 hatte iesoece Sees a Sia heaped John H. Brewer 
Alfred Wiatsoms Wh. Gi, Visb ss cee cots. 6 cuss ga tectersrones kE. W. Laceby 


Act I—The Home of Dr. Miller, Valleyhead, Lancashire, 
England. Act IIl.—The Infirmary. Act Il].—Home of Ben 
Ormerod. 


The railroad workers of a small hill-surrounded com- 
munity in Lancashire, England, entirely dependent upon 
its one line of railway, walk out on strike. The young 
doctors of the community hospital serve as strike break- 
ers, and when one of them is killed the other doctors 
determine to call a strike of their own. So long as the 
strike lasts not a doctor will respond to the call of a 
striker or any of his kin. The strike leader’s wife is 
near to death in childbirth before a compromise is 
effected, and even then the leading young surgeon is 
loath to call quits and go to her aid. He is moved finally 
by the plea of the dead doctor’s widow, made in the 
name of humanity and the greater love. 
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“THE SIX-FIFTY ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Kate McLaurin, pro- 
duced by Lee Kugel, at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, October 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


CEES IRS Ee OC COUN GLU OIO OM oOCIIC ROCIO Reginald Barlow 
Dame 2Ray lore cm ices cletaleisistelsiaretsbete\elelsleia;ojeceln'e,sieie Leonard Willey 
Beste kas 5: vianrels ava Neiskcare fdaielaleisuarerers -Lillian Albertson 
SHE WAT Gites is ierslctels ors raterel orere atin ereterets oteimrs ei bietereyeye Harold Healy 
Weahtercn cieiac = acne tnin's nes wictatntelelala visletcteisiese ieleis s wceiein Wilbur Cox 
Gaston! Hedges. .iaa iaewiss eaclolataveieiel ct viaieratelstsiess Wm. T. Hays 
Marie” Louise! Miall\o csc Weis cisescalcccie ieee eee vices .s Lillian Ross 
Aun’ Seymours is wae. sieicterasicteltcinelalsieloleVeioloroleieieiesels Hazel Turney 
Christine ie P alimeien aiinieie clelainieerersreie ois) iele te io's Lolita Robertson 
Maric" Rutherford .\iicicidelesectalvio siete aale ain siwieiyleaiecare John Merkyl 
Jim Armstrong s<¢...jccuie nes ore ...E, Maxwell Selser 
Booby Mearalrallsss, ts ciereieselelersrerosecolsiateieleie ieialetatsiclots sfare Harry Knapp 


Act I.—The Farm of the Taylors, New Hampshire. Scene 
2—Interior of Dining Car. Acts II. and IIJ.—Taylor Farm. 


For seven years Hester Taylor has been reduced to the 
slavery of the average farmer’s wife, with nothing to 
stir her imagination but the nightly passing of “ The 
Six-Fifty.” One day the train is wrecked and a carload 
of interesting passengers are dumped in upon Hester. 
One of them is a fascinating young man who finds her 
pretty and desirable and proposes that when the train 
is righted they go away together, which Hester agrees 
to do. But after she is all dressed up and ready to start 
she remembers her poor but patient husband and de- 
cides to stick it out on the farm. At which juncture it 
is discovered that the railroad will have to have a new 
right of way across the farm, and that the money will 
give Hester her chance of moving into town for a spell. 
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“THE WANDERING JEW ” 


A spectacle drama in seven scenes by E. Temple Thur- 
ston, produced by David Belasco and A. L. 
Erlanger, at the Knickerbocker Theater, 

New York, October 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
ith «5 jaceO hc lnc we ive efece decssdare Netaiiiaie Bae NS Helen Ware 


Rachel .-Thais Lawton 
Mathathias. +++.Tyrone Power 
Du Guesclin -Ralph Theodore 
BG TORE a yare ai ate koe Saletan wklp oral cieigr ers iwi. ohley Way es Robert Noble 
Godfrey’ ss scacs sows ..-»Bishop Dickinson 


Raymon dole 1 O81 OUSE <0. :9's/s/e cisieic/s ste/s'eienie wa wists Lionel Adams 
SBA CHER .afare seit’ cinre'e staxwile snaceidiorey atocugE Soreeeiets Howard Lang 
Ge PaResc ccs canes Cees erevecsresccccocses Augustus Anderson 
Joanne de Beaudricourt......cccssescessecnecs Miriam Lewes 
dhe Unknown Knights ..c. coe cgaces ccwsc save ee Tyrone Power 
Phirous..... Soaiainrs ey area ardor aa eta a ata eis ae ote Melville J. Anderson 
VERTIGO cornice tse ainie Win/aieisersletere si > Aresren enn Chas. W. Burrows 
Andrea Michelotti..... Albert Bruning 
Matteo. Batladios ccc cecccetcesvscsacde's patevakarate Tyrone Power 
Gianello™ Battadio's ies. 5 ssiw sie's dois ene sielgee'e cea his Adele Klaer 
Pietro Morelli....... starelermejsteiaverctatettipisiais wicierereece Lionel Adams 
PAL SINAZAP feiss vais o's'ee ins 88s AEC AAOD Ane enor iG Robert Noble 
Tazzaro Zapportas......ccccesscesscsscesse+oidney Herbert 
Maria Zapportas.............. Souseddoapdedd - Virginia Russell 
Arnaldo Zapportas..........+04. apeleraeniaerece Augustus Anderson 
Matteos Battadiogs. sc sn sss es ccisccu nes sis ey ote Tyrone Power 
Ollalla Quintana........... waeicliats iaialenetarcel eevee Belle Bennett 
Gonzales Ferara........ wes eidia'e aie sdigis diseases ei Edward Kent 
Alonzo Gastro....... eis eke wiaie einies! GACH Chia Howard Boulden 
Juan de Texeda.......... Si ainpors See arale's paiewtinis Howard Lang 
IBOUNCILOY cic nrosk oie eiclctais rcielatebetotiie eievo-ereretesoretoeiwis Emmet Whitney 
Councillor cess ic esisisne ee sine e eunmnsieeeries Chas. W. Burrows 
Officer of the Inquisition.............++-++ Bishop Dickinson 
Officer of the Inquisition....... wales een Melville J. Anderson 


The Scenes—In Jerusalem the Day of the Crucifixion; in 
Syria at the Time of the First Crusade; in Sicily in the 
Thirteenth Century; in Spain in the Middle Ages. 


Mathathias, representing the scoffer who taunted and 
spat upon Jesus and was set wandering the world until 
the second coming of Christ, is shown in Jerusalem the 
day of the crucifixion. Later he appears in Syria in the 
time of the First Crusade, where he is a victorious Un- 
known Knight at a tourney, but, his identity being dis- 
covered by the lady he loves, he is promptly repulsed 
by her. In Sicily in the thirteenth century, though he 
is a humble and helpful citizen, he is deserted by his 
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wife, who embraces the Christian church to be rid of 
him. In Spain, at the time of the inquisition, he is 
condemned as heretic and Jew and is burned at the stake, 
thus achieving temporary relief from the curse. 


“THE MADRAS HOUSE ” 


A drama in four acts by Harley Granville Barker, pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New 
York, October 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Henry, Huxtable... ..cccesssccesvecssvecncce Whitford Kane 
Katherine Huxtable..........eesse Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Extra  Ustebles ce nis cists iain s nisteaieisisiestcrsiniv scale Aline Macmahon 
Minnie Huxtable. ...cccccnscssevccctescvccs Agnes B. Morgan 
Clara —Haxtablesinsscsisp snivie ciedneeueun sae caine Beatrice Sackett 
Sphia- Huxtable cies o'csiss.cesisivminre vinslssine delasions Marie Pinckard 
Bama. Huxtable sie. sjsivsiue-.s <ia'e vs 06 6/a@ae eajaes Esther Mitchell 
Vane y HUStAD lowes arsic's stele oinierh atejeieible's visa svsivic: o-< Katherine Sayre 
Major ‘Hippisley. Thomas... .....cccccesecccses Dennis Cleugh 
Ebilipy Madras chcciwccn we acloe macs nee sen aes Warburton Gamble 
Jessica  Madragscscicestctets vase Oe sinlvie somes Margaret Linden 
Constantine Madras........cssececseees Montague Rutherford 
‘Ame lian Madrags cis. intersminereriste sieisrersiclor tee pi Eugenia Woodward 
Enstace Perrin Stateiscccis'e ss vies aes dus.ciderre Eugene Powers 
Marion gnats civcre's ci etelnsieisisiele vinietetalerciererscicistecs Ernita Lascelles 
Mire pn BSTIGELOCK a: trais o ainto trailorerereiaterstalel ovals eis cceisisveLeisteiare John Roche 
Mires Brigstoc ini sesieleis son ieisietnlelsininie lereticras ¢ Marie de Becker 
Miss: (Chancellon..-c:. ct cicisivieies cosie.esivieicisicieice Katherine Brook 
Mr2>Windleshamnt-. osncaerisoniaceies\ssisieeleeias rs Albert Carroll 


Act I.—At the Huxtables, London. Act II.—Waiting 
Room at Roberts and Huxtables. Act III.—Rotunda of 
Madras House. Act IV.—At the Home of Philip Madras. 


A plotless play discussing the woman problem in 
England, with exhibits to emphasize the author’s con- 
tention. that it (the problem) is serious. These include 
the six anaemic daughters of a London draper without 
hope of finding husbands; a shopgirl who “ goes wrong ” 
deliberately, being denied marriage; a group of manni- 
kins from Paris, imported to prove the lure of the 
draped female; the nagging wife of a man milliner who 
turns to Mohammedanism in sheer desperation, and the 
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flirtatious wife of a good but neglectful male. The 
author’s conclusion being that until the sex problem is 
settled some way there will be little useful work done in 


the world. 


“THE GRAND DUKE” 


A comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry, produced by 
David Belasco, at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Grand Duke Feodor Michaelovitch............. Lionel Atwill 
Michel: (Alexia sy, si2 eines cya paw bles 9.< ale pucrves Morgan Farley 
METERUIOM trie Casein bo30 naa eds APT eae ee ties Oe se John L. Shine 
AE SURVAIe ss semed shoves ad coved vu wsisns wae H. Percy Woodley 
PAPEL OVOL PAO lo ora oa siavdinlsls esol Salaheial scale hate auarclocd woke Edwin Dupont 
DUle.RViaitin ete s/slels $25 /0010!e/0-6 0b 10 aie bie ba releve ce oreo Lina Abarbanell 
Marie Vermlon ia cs sic scs $ave S48 tices dass ves Vivian Tobin 


Act I.—A Salon in M. Vermillon’s Apartment. Act II.— 
The Studio of Michel Alexis, Act III—The Grand Duke’s 
Suite at the Hotel du Rhin. Staged by David Belasco. 


The Grand Duke Feodor Michaelovitch, cousin to the 
czar, having been chased from Russia by the intemper- 
ate Bolsheviki, finds himself in Paris seeking a position 
-as a teacher of languages. While tutoring Marie Ver- 
millon, daughter of a profiteering French plumber grown 
rich during the war, the duke meets Mlle. Martinet, the 
young woman’s singing teacher, and recognizes in her 
an opera singer with whom, as a young man, he had 
spent many pleasant months. He also meets young 
Michel Alexis, mademoiselle’s son, born, as it transpires, 
but a few months after the duke’s departure for Russia 
in the old days. Without officially recognizing his son, 
the duke manages to show him some little preference, 
helps him to marry the rich plumber’s daughter and 
finally sees the little opera singer comfortably paired 
with the plumber himself. 
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“GOOD MORNING DEARIE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, music by Jerome Kern, 
book and lyrics by Anne Caldwell, produced by 
Charles Dillingham, at the Globe Theater, 

New York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 

PlOMIG hae ocinema sieeeeewns asia sal eis wie wisleie'.te Ruth Williamson 
Gil ernyierelayeisciete/oie cieloteele/aluiers!etatelste/aiaieloistsloisioieis sielels Lilyan White 
Piatacie is slcetcatea «1 noe niece dais balm lnisiiaainie < e'sleisic's 3 Patricia Clark 
INIAR GIO. acs cos comiora sens clave spain cass ne cena see dni Pauline Hall 
George, Masomiiccsitiss seccicesice scieesewcies es John Price Jones 
Raby Manners. sc os/sersinie/eie'sveleiecisicintele ese nleine sie Peggy Kurton 
Madame: Bompardic.\.isciciviocisiseisiccieeceisioyivics clelele cic Ada Lewis 
Billysm Vara sGortlandbeccijeleie siosiaistsiate asics sielelneieis ere Oscar Shaw 
GABA F jh cias\cscleielnw'e'oie)s's ois is ieialoistninis oievestelwinis inlets John J. Scannell 
IRGBEsIVIATIO aioiciciersisialareinieloteicioinisloislersielolsisiela’s/elele/alele Louise Groody 
Ghesty, 7Gostello cy recicie-els’elereta crs sisisisln ticlsivisiersine sie Harland Dixon 
Steve! SUMMING civic oss ole ieieieieiinioledewmeiaeaaen ov ics William Kent 
COUG sac as meccaniccna enemas et eame ge we ne eae Marie Callahan 
Rare grer.oiarnlaiaisteisianaiorel cleleislonsiatateisletaiata’aia idieraiansietels Raymond Moore 
Singw Bees jasieserisstsistaaisiasiadosissiaieciscicsisbicetiecters Otis Harper 
HLL atisrareroisie aielatsia eielalolatoveielaisicloloie: Wateveiaiv aieieielelore Irving Jackson 
LitanekhO ciaieare’ataiptors sin cin alanine slots ie sieetarelele s Edouard Le Febvre 
ELLO secretes nice ew asicinieieieiniaiswisinisisiss cies ereicls Joseph Viau 
Cie ranc rales ¢ eee asia to cae eintiavelce > sue vies ietets Daniel Sparks 
Mra. Greyson) Parktinasi, islet conic ensiesicinainici's Roberta Beatty 
Misa’ -Hetheringtorscciccuies.e cai nisia'ss sieleie icine vie Ingrid Zanders 
PAGING wriecccies cielo nwiariocisiwiate Manrenitonioveloiieiels/ecierars Hebe Halpin 
DOroehyriisteiecrcsewlsis chet otters eierseaiererewisiaia’scretetateisiets Miriam Miller 
Muriel ctacectcnacaa stile lente vionieaieocisosisistesioe’s Muriel Harrison 
IWANEOrS asfercrersieiete store ciacoietetslereiote els eloisioielernreicis ecto Spaulding Hall 
Sylvia ——sHarrist sseseip siesiereisiataic.s stslerelelereieisisvelehers Darling Twins | 

Maurice and Hughes in Their New Dance Creations 

Act I.—Scene 1—Workroom of Madame Bompard’s Shop. 


Scene 2—Exterior of the Dance Hall. Scene 3—Interior of 
Hell’s Bells Dance Hall. Act IIl.—Scene 1—Showroom of 
the Toddle Shop. Scene 2—Fragonard. Scene 3—Terrace 
at Mrs. Greyson Parks’ Home. Staged by Edward Royce. 


Rose-Marie, a pretty milliner, attracts the attention of 
Billy Van Cortlandt, who promptly nominates himself 
her champion, after which he fights for her at the Hell’s 
Bells dance hall and finally becomes engaged to her at 
Mrs. Greyson Parks’ lawn fete. 
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“GOLDEN DAYS” 


A comedy in four acts by Sidney Toler and Marion 
Short, produced by George C. Tyler and A. L. 
Erlanger, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PIRI AW sa a aleiie oi creer a pro uiviels «Seidel eivine sie eo teip cree s Jo Wallace 
MiissmiSlissy, canes visiesiee sie cle ccttekcaseecerase Florence Earle 
REPSees OWMIMOBES. c's vsinseitiscdss «selon hewn Blanche Chapman 
IVER Iy SA OIG o's eters aeiorete eave <\israre svaisiersiataitiaatersistateters Helen Hayes 
BNE. NU AERUMING 5 bias 6.ahr's O's oie coos stare. afcthls. ee cies Minna Gale Haynes 
Be BORE os pacictae awcolcetic cc/siee casos ee) ct wee 46 Camille Pastorfield 
WRIGDATAY SLABHOAPO.:« o.6:0/< cialcs's's vis'sisracib vei eses' Donald Gallaher 
PEceM ARVO walcesicieieicaviicisice s paciecia nce e ie cee Ruth Harding 
Pilaine ~ SO WECE <c.swinjaisse's =i nin picivie sv nba uisiv nines Qea ye Selena Royle 
Blovdh elAersON aisislerg c's sivicinis (eins nlelaioisidiece S. Iden Thompson 
IW SITAMA ATC LAV w cancer dalane oie Gale coisine wick 6.0.0.6 Robt. Fiske 
BELTS PAGUISOD waswicio:ais sip e's ¢.n1e.4 Nene S Cesc 5 5 ear cans sieie'e Jean May 
PEA Gy wy B ATAUIN sicinicisiecieoetusiesee.eibeltiolacas canis Russell Medcraft 
Gharise: MasOUiic cs dels cececsuces salemeca Alexander Clark, Jr. 
NGL SAC AU OSD erat clare: oiafyteicida.a]aieloin sls! ofei6) esexahsiersyeteiacainio Gioia Justin Lees 
PATNA Dello AGLeElYieicveins viciele si siefelnves.o wiersive eelovare Minna Henderson 
MlorernCom A Waist ete ltrelevc ersicles se cleisisislaision sicteletarsie Marion Buckler 
NWialbermeMOOLO s siai-lojelsislee sisi tia 'aso(d ie) éiels, Sovaistate Wellman Parsons 
SP GRsIGH PE OVANG o cree(siaela wisisie alas oiavsloraye tin eisiateierale sition Ann Wallace 
rain AL VaEI arose, pielerateip alate) sia'e(eicielaia ce erarcterecls) sie Arthur Christian 


Act I.—Sitting Room in the Simmonds’ Home, Farmdale, 
Conn. Act II.—Parlor of the New Hotel, Farmdale. Act 
III.—A Room in Mrs. Kirkland’s Home, New York City. 
Act IV.—Same as Act I. Staged by Sidney Toler. 


Mary Anne, having apparently been jilted by William 
Barclay because his father has made a lot of war money, 
enlists the sympathy of her rich aunt, Mrs. Kirkland, 
who dresses her up in fine feathers and sends her to the 
ball with handsome young Dick Stanhope. Dick pre- 
tends to be in love with Mary Anne, to help the game, 
but finds when he goes away to war that his love is 
something more than pretense. When he comes back 
he finds Mary Anne waiting, although young Barclay 
has repented and tried to recover his lost sweetheart. 
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“ ANNA CHRISTIE ” 


A drama in four acts by Eugene G. O’Neill, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, November 2, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Jobnoy-the-PriGat sv aie oreicicw.« eis clone x wisinjere cieiucs James C. Mack 
Firet> Longshoremans, ici «js occ scenes sais oviels'ses co. G. O. Taylor 
Second. Longshoremane soi. écssicc0s ess nis Gerson John Hanley 
Ai Postman Nao cisisveinciwisin vrelstotecisislsiisicains sees William Augustin 
Chrig.. Christopherson. ciis.c0s cee sw teh nwecieceo.e George Marion 
Marthy, = OWenvateessteias es © eteete ta stetai cle alora/eis ‘ereieletelets Eugenie Blair 
Apna Christophersolt ins oes cese weicrenesccsis Pauline Lord 
abe: SITKGs slave cca) ssaue Swlererynaie were wiiecote sis Frank Shannon 
OMG. aretsts olelotasatarel oe ele/elela(eratdeisieleveesialelnieieleiaiaiae Ole Anderson 
Three Sailors.:......... Messrs. Reilly, Hansen and Kennedy 


Act I.—Johnny-the-Priest’s Saloon Near the Waterfront, 
New York City. Act II.—The Barge, Simeon Winthrop, at 
Anchor in the Harbor of Provincetown, Mass., Ten Days 
Later. Acts III. and IV.—Cabin of the Barge, at Dock in 
Boston, a Week Later. 


(See page 22.) 


“THE INTIMATE STRANGERS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by Florenz Ziegfield, A. L. Erlanger and Charles 
Dillingham, at the Henry Miller Theater, 

New York, November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


The Station Master.......... ee ..Charles Abbe 
ATMOS cesiisc parisons ..Alfred Lunt 
Isabel ...»Billie Burke 
Florence....+.+ Frances Howard 
Johnnie White. -Glenn Hunter 
ELON ry§. 0). hie ows bee cis lgaicisre Peieremeaion web este eke Frank J. Kirk 
Aunt Ellen Elizabeth Patterson 
Mattie..... aoisie a/ejsisisrecs wreteltrole wie ialainiy elerstetreccrely Clare Weldon 


Act I—A Railway Station. Night. (During Act I the 
curtain will be lowered to denote the lapse of a few hours.) 
Act II.—The Living Room at Isabel’s. The Next Morning. 
Act Il].—The Same. That Afternoon. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Isabel, a maiden lady going on thirty or thereabouts, 


is marooned in an up York state railway station for 
% 
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twenty-four hours because of wrecks, washouts and 
other “ acts of God.” Marooned with her is an attractive 
but cautious bachelor person, one Ames. Becoming a 
little better than well acquainted the two are sentimen- 
tally interested in each other by the time they are rescued. 
Then Isabel, eager to test the seriousness of her Ames’ 
proposal, bedevils him for a day about her possible age, 
and throws him, as a further test, into intimate touch 
with her flashy young niece. The bachelor lover is 
amusingly puzzled, but comes through the ordeal still 
in love with Isabel. 


“THE SKIRT” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Howard Hickman, pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon, at the Bijou The- 
ater, New York, November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Jimmy Newmags aioe cicvvinc'ane sce canisc'saen Vincent J. Dennis 
Orace- Wawel s4 cide ewes tvienveaveateuseancs Ruth Hammond 
(BL Vie? DE er tac Hoe? i ODDO CRTUIICO CRG On OE IEE Irving Brooks 
NE LOO GM seo cinta. «2/5 tin 0 c's vier vials oresals\y six wivin es Merle Stanton 
ERE CES orice Win v cies view Gl< oid'y vie nis hs wixinivletoisie F. J. Woods 
Betty Price (Bob) ni sisie sles. oicin visiedisivixtisicies Bessie Barriscale 
WACK 7 WAErOn ciate’ cieicte Cele a'e/slaieiv oule oils eieyolerlearerowhe Paul Harvey 
Slumber.......... .- William Friend 
Gabby......... Howard Hickman 
DEMS Y oe pce aiercis os viata enw ety os oia,o:d wine e nce esas vlnlce'e Leo Curley 
PERRO Sao GO TAC GUL OT GOAIG OD ODUD ASS Ge orne Phil Bishop 
SMLCHE s/c cele staiele a's Oaiaie did we dOe's o.6i8 blalenia avoid ule /é) Harry Buchanan 
LEON Se oh Be IAC SORIA OIG ORL TCR CE EIT Louis Hendricks 
MPCRRETD OO ei vleiedaisisce voit ove ve tisieioiy arore dere oraiavaiats Frank Fanning 


Acts I., II. and III.—On the Warren Ranch in Arizona, 
and in a Revamped Saloon in Town. : 


Betty (Bob) Price, having quarreled with her sweet- 
heart, Jack Warren, in Chicago, determines to visit him 
on his Arizona ranch in the hope of effecting a recon- 
ciliation. To save her pride she disguises herself as a 
boy. The ranchmen, easily penetrating the disguise, 
“frame a rough party for Bob,” in which there is 
considerable shooting and a little fun. Betty resumes 
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her organdie and camisole in the last act and accepts 
Jack’s apology for the quarrel. 


“THE GREAT WAY ” 


A drama in four acts by Horace Fish and Helen Freeman, 
produced at the Park Theater, New York, 
November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Prologue cise cicviciecisele © coibbucad doduds aon Reginald Pole 
Lolaricnccss cad previa 35 ..Beatrice Wood 
Fale aves cscs s necce nals cecesticspene ree sssties H. Ellis Reed 
Faahers. savcpwve bcp s pce ce tem sols bin eteieweipe(es Martha Messinger 
Aamtiocer so circa dia <1 bicveia sisal walesiniiniatetetns Charlotte Granville 
POSE 0y Lid@srccein nic cisrelccomtaiss esis bial olsieteleies sieiaoraleipio Moroni Olsen 
Dealoe ried ccteracc pclatetdaisisicls waite sole elelsielatele crelelele ete Helen Freeman 
is SAgr ARONA SEO HOS EP aoe dish donde oe escc Eva Benton 
Tia Wielexalsielsiciaie's sroiele'ele ort sieleielsinioteversieioidiers +++. Y¥sobel Del Rey 
Mama genirs sicieve ss cisrsis pavaislaistasisisisie nnissousprotton Kraft Walton 
EIANPYESSBLIG sryo cia ewe sole ora nel ed slates atniatnie sc Talciatelatetare Max Rossi 
IMAOBETO ninie sietvisrelarsloteleicietsrseiereisisveleloierelatoele ieee afore Juan de la Cruz 
PAG IEANE ctaleinteleieisik- cies emvoiatatate siacieaiec ys oe Marian Marcus Clarke 
WARE iis.05 eae sisitia’s Melee ciate Mate iaaatee erenctste +++e.Duval Dalzell 
DonnQulxotertyeisiciratscrian te sisieers hes cele orisicie oeeed. CG. Hyde 
Sancho Panza... ...Gus Alexander 
Clean boots sree im +) aiasieisialsiaterstotelsccifeCoraiciesi« wieiete ststoicts Elfin Finn 
A Bullfighter.......... Bisaeisleteraseie' peta eisre.seta Paul Gregory 
SUNS HR TOPKIG LOL jelecisie esis sieieloselsalsisieisisleteiasistscre Wiliam Anker 
InStimeWy Ait Olisterels'siojareieisieinietets splot mietere sisle epi nieiatare George Morgan 
Second Waiter.....0..ccsnsne0s Giese Geka wins Pietro Pelletz 
Gilet. Gie Rosie. si cinatsslctsisle vies is ctera sleioss aha Sie Domani Homann 
AS Coal Heater. cons vais vince alestsietaie sctslntersiave:s Thomas J. Coyne 
AN SEOUL OMA ascloin'slcicerelaintsieistelsyetsaisian(elsieieie sin" Rena Armstrong 
Her Escort..... miele lets laleteragnie stevointiietetaie ts ielstajsteletdialete eis Ray Savich 
Horie Brion d crise ss secs seuisiatnicistsitene mere chrertalaie sols Helen Fields 
ANeSpaniah GUAGY.stc,c/acieiseters Silencers ot elee ine seine Aurora Cortez 
AS Postcard Vendors versisisisteystiisisisiensisiisiereisivicte David Belbridge 
A Man Servant..... aia ava elute tale eneetelsieucree elavere George W. Dear 


Act I.—Scene 1—Barcelona ‘‘Ramblas.’’ ‘‘Spanish Clay.’’ 
Act II.—Dulce’s Room in ‘“‘Calle del Carmen.” ‘On the 
Wheel.”? Act III.—Scene 1—A Small Street in Cadiz. 
Scene 2—Isabel’s Apartment at ‘‘Hotel del Francia.’’ ‘‘Firing 
the Glaze.” Act IV.—Scene 1—Dressing Room in Opera 
House, Barcelona. Scene 2—Same. Scene 3—Montserrat. 
“The Perfect Cup.” Time—Modern. Place—Modern Spain. 
Staged by Helen Freeman and Reginald Pole. 


Dulce, a lady love who takes to the pavements in Bar- 
celona, meets an engaging Spaniard, Jose Luis, who is 
wounded in a fight with her lover. She takes him to her 


b | 
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rooms, holds him for a week until his wound is healed, 
falls desperately in love with him and is heartbroken 
when he leaves to return to the English girl to whom he 
is engaged. Dulce, determined to keep herself worthy 
until Jose returns, takes up music and becomes a great 
prima donna. The night of her triumph in Barcelona 
she meets for the first time the husband of the woman 
who has long been one of her best friends. He is Jose 
Luis. Still undefeated, Dulce climbs to the top of Mont- 
serrat and promises God she will go on being worthy. 


“THE PERFECT FOOL” 


A revue in two acts, book, music and lyrics by Ed Wynn, 
produced by A. L. Erlanger, at the George M. Cohan 
Theater, New York, November 7, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Ed Wynn Janet Velie 

Flo Newton Aline McGill 
True Rice Estelle Penning 
John Dale Fred Ardath 
Guy Robertson The Meyakos 


Staged by Mr. Wynn. 


“THE MAD DOG” 


A drama in three acts by George Scarborough, produced 
by Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, November 8, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Jimmies Taylor ices ewok ae sede pweiase Raymond Van Sickle 
Ble GON ow o.cclee o01s'0.0's sien Vines vie w'oa ese vleeee Margaret Knight 
PATE ew PLANCOLON S oi5.. cases nis 8 40 aids 0.0:dicn oaiciays Forrest Robinson 
BVERE AA atee late aiecn ticcstetal ojo Cie eiSidie wve(e's o.cvalelelesazaic lone sete Helen Menken 
Sanger. os cocnaee .-Charles Krause 
Rab Mobleyiaiiiiic i.cieccisieiscicinicis ccs cjec.scieieeisieisrais Conway ‘Tearle 


SHerifiy Gilson. o's ccierc tierce aise celeste sie decides William Harcourt 
A Room in the Mission of San Pablo, Seven Miles This 
Side the Mexican Border. 
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Rab Mobley, sentenced to serve a life term for the 
murder of a faithless sweetheart in Colorado, escapes 
from the state penitentiary and makes his way toward 
the Mexican border. Entering the San Pablo Mission 
he finds Maria, a ward of the good Padre Francolon, 
alone and unprotected. The sight of her, after seven 
years in prison, maddens him. ... The following day 
Mobley escapes to Mexico, eluding the sheriff. But his 
conscience hurts him, Maria’s voice haunts him, and he 
comes back to San Pablo to atone. He begs the girl to 
shoot him, which, fearing a second attack, she does. All 
day they both pray that Mobley may die, but the priest 
returns and he gets well. He has been regenerated by 
the experience, and when he leaves for Mexico a second 
time, he takes Maria with him. 


“WE GIRLS” 


A comedy in three acts by Frederic and Fannie Hatton, 
produced by Marc Klaw, at the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theater, New York, November 9, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


TAGULGA s oreiats erate aielstalnievateieteres ele steteleintal aa aveietetele ars Minna Phillips 
Dive, Garter Durand ss cs vetmansunieces F060 vance te Mary Young 
Frances Waite......... ...Frances Neilson 
Harriet Diurandsi.'s selects tats aneie eeitelcieioltieiciaters oeiels Juliette Day 
Richard (fi AL (Ryans cc suscideic cree tock ais wistntes John McFarlane 
Pilgtigiss. wos cose ox © aa a teas oiisaesouuien es William Lennox 


Doctor Tom Brown... 


Panes Stedman’; sci ic cuaie tesiesae tai sewisie eee A. J. Herbert 
Mrs. Embree.........- .. Cordelia MacDonald 
Lucy Darragh (0) sacha sie iceiele teat eke be Marguerite Forrest 
Winthrop: ; Hale. sigaccnen cree satsietn ecm aute Edward Fielding 
Leawrence= Perrisoasaraecec nearest e tee cen Ray Wilson 
Samuel Welsh closaslssnnainencasiemien iets sie stes Thos. A. Rolfe 


The Entire Action Takes Place in Mrs. Durand’s Sitting 
Room in Her House in New York City. Staged by Priestly 
Morrison. 


Mrs. Carter Durand, forty-six, having had her face 
peeled, steamed, lifted and realigned, doesn’t look over 
thirty and is determined to remain thirty. Harriet, her 
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nineteen-year-old daughter, who has been parked in a 
convent, finally rebels and comes home, demanding that 
she be at once acknowledged and treated as a grown-up 
should be. Failing to move her mother, Harriet intro- 
duces herself as a country cousin, flirts with all her 
mother’s admirers and finally has to threaten to marry 
and make Mrs. Durand a grandmother before she can 
make her ageless parent behave. 


“THE STRAW ” 


A drama in four acts by Eugene G. O’Neill, produced by 
George C. Tyler, at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater, New York, November 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


BEE CExEOGY-~)s oto alvieie slots/aslcloielorse ovis <iSieiuan esieie Harry Harwood 
Nora ++.Viola Ormonde 


TGs vec cc ns cccicacvessecsvesencenessvesoeuctis Richard Ross 
Billy Norris Millington 
EFT epee ARy NL OE aya os tota ech (alayate «fa iets|oln) sinla lai sisTareia’s aietaia George Woodward 
Bred oNachollsisicicis a avcistie mic nei elovsiels ace oioleistarestare Robert Strange 
Mileen! = Carmo yicieras,sieic a0 siscaie's galece siovoniviets are Margola Gilmore 
Stephen Marra yee sp ncccsnences ves viv ctvinsenses Otto Kruger 
Mise! (Gilpin si:e0n sce ciejasigio'n\sieis ove ei eaievie's pais Katherine Grey 
VERSE AT OWT aie (other ince Tata avolnis ulna sw oth is ah ods o ee aise Dothea Fisher 
NESS A DIC sons sia wane nie evn n(nlsle mym'aso'n 0:0 Me Siok are ash Nora O’Brien 
IVEdGe wplva lL CVn rcratere:ea citcin's;#iarele e/slalaieieiae:bioie graraieie a's 0, Alice Haynes 
INTE B ALIN INET sei) celal a savara{e(n\eleteiaiv'sialeroiaisiale-areteciureve Grace Henderson 
MAU RUA R Geils wists extiovuce eo oidlernral oiavaial<'e wiaranainiee a George Farren 
Miesee Bron Gai sc aivssluctwsint evan cu peseduseeeees Jennie Lamont 


Act I.—The Carmody Home. Acts II., III. and IV.—A 
Sanitorium in Connecticut for the Treatment of Tubercu- 
losis. 


Eileen Carmody, eldest daughter of an Irish widower, 
is ordered into a sanitorium by the family physician 
who hopes thus to check the progress of the lung trouble 
with which she is afflicted. At the sanitorium she meets 
Stephen Murray, a young newspaperman, with whom, 
during the succeeding months, she falls deeply in love. 
Murray, responding to treatment, is ready to leave a 
few months later. On the eve of his departure Kileen 
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confesses her love for him. He is grateful, but unre- 
sponsive. A few weeks later he visits the sanitorium 
and finds Eileen dying. She has lost all desire to live. 
Her only chance of lingering more than a few months 
happily is to have some new interest. Murray realizes 
that the sacrifice is up to him. He asks Eileen to marry 
him, professing a love he did not know he felt until he 
is in the midst of his confession. Then the thought of 
what her dying will mean to him so unnerves him that 
the girl reads her own doom in the expression of his 
eyes. He recovers control of his nerves and the play 
leaves them facing the future more hopefully than cir- 
cumstances warrant. 


“THE TITLE” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett, 
produced by Richard G. Herndon, at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


JOl Owl yer erie \<\eis!aielo/e\ols\einlolelolossiereleloie/wis{oteleione Robert Harrigan 
Hildevarde iCalvers.. 0. cicisiviccn sirgisein ne sls aaa. s Shiela Courtenay 
BR AAUG He etsielotastele s einiets ticioiavele/stsiniarstsisteierelele e Uisielcvaeire Noel Tearle 
Mrs. Culver..... -+--Selene Johnson 
MTs Cull vier sietatn ware ieie\atoerernvorntalone lees saloveleieLoreraGole exe Lumsden Hare 
Parlor Mardi .icccsictemidiencistemeietrols ier va sical Agnes Atherton 
INELS SRS PAVICeViete stavoleiooweterormietelevoinialetetetetstststsle! sisteleis Emily Lorraine 
Sampson VStraseb tas) da aiiiniessomleretetecisiswirecevelss ne Ernest Cossart 


Acts I., Il. and II.—Mr. Culver’s House in London. 
Staged by Jumsden Hare. 


John Culver, an English gentleman and minor politi- 
cian of note, is convinced that many shady reputations 
are being whitewashed by the government. Rich trades- 
men and others who have been generous in their dona- 
tions to the government or the political party in power 
have been placed on the title list as a reward. Finding 
himself offered a baronetcy he promptly refuses it, 
being backed up in his decision by his progressive son 
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and daughter. But Mrs. Culver’s social aspirations, 
coupled with a certain feminine diplomacy, force Culver 
finally to accept the title. 


“ NATURE’S NOBLEMAN ” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and 
Clara Lipman, produced by William A. Brady, at the 
Apollo Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Gar Sobinitzlere ve rereieisisxeaie cleisia'sts ojeve orereisiaveleisisrers (eis Louis Mann 
Dora Schnitzler. ouise Beaudet 
Dan Schnitzler.. ... John Roche 
Effie Schnitzler.... Sue McManamy 


Withelm” Brand scc.ccsisisiescvec neve. ....Hans Hansen 
Bellew Prandsci<s cha we sence sense reas ...-Helen Lowell 
BC NISEAMIR cain Gif ota’ stotasn) oistnia, ooo aa 9 sis. afeierniees Mary Brandon 
Giarign: WOUNSON. a0 cdencscews cde cnsiros + scl’ Morgan Wallace 
JOSEPHINE (JOHNGOD 6 5:0 a/60 eee asivg 6 aivice swine vielen Allyn Gillyn 
PEC) “PORMNOE Ceiaiaic ctv clot marvin adatA he sincere oi 6ikcsinials Leonard Doyle 
Morgan Rockefeller Wells............eseee: Clarke Silvernail 
SBE Trig yr Oaid nist cia aire Niue ewicateitia tidieie'n cave wikia) Kenneth Lee 
VEC deters wulerelsiere alal<rereletetels eleis|atel six slate wl steisietsictelcie Frances Harland 


Acts I. and II.—Schnitzler’s Hotel. Acts III. and IV.— 
Foyer of the Hotel. Staged by Louis Mann. 


Carl Schnitzler (and dialect), running a tourist hotel 
in the Catskills, seeks to prevent his son from falling in 
love with a married woman. He doesn’t succeed. 


“THE VERGE” 


A drama in three acts by Susan Glaspell, produced by 
the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
IRMUOON Jie og acodaiee eee Varese sn Cpe ee.cKe seuce.é «Louis Hallet 
Harry Archer.. E 
PUDECI Crater cietetale’aialaterslelots lovdlelainivie/eieiesleieie,e(4/aicie¥ote/a\s iste; Jeanie Begg 
Claire (Mrs. Archer) Margaret Wycherly 
Dick Demming... ..-Harold West 
TOW HAZOWOIUDY: .csc.ecscs coe swsyesicsesises sees Henry O’Neill 
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Vlizabeth «¢ /c-cves vlejeselalegioieree'wie alate o's vivishete Diese pieisia Marion Berry 
TOE Garon tor CUUE OBA: Bro OROOTdimcucOuorsD Blanche Hays 
Dre 1 Bim OMG ios sac fais tated do's nleiolal diel ploweiaiere efoysy sions Andrew Fraser 


Act I.—In the Greenhouse, Act II.—In the Tower. Act 
IlI.—In the Greenhouse. 


“THE GREAT BROXOPP ” 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by A. A. Milne, 
produced by Iden Payne and Lavarack, Inc., 
at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 
York, November 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Nancy Broxopp. ..-Pamela Gaythorne 


Mary visas osiselsrae +»Marie Davenport 
FaRre Gy BOX Op Piers versie oie aieiale lniokereslotelalnwicsaieielainielajsts cles Iden Payne 
Benham...... ohn M. Troughton 
AN rare a pio ts alex wl oh avaserat ple) elelat pier sia ale /M sya nisieieae alas) <faierar Eula Guy 


Honoria John 
Jack Broxopp.. 
Iris Tenterden..... 
Sir Roger Tenterde 
Nora Field....... ..Mary Ricards 
Ronny Derwent.. -Kenneth Thomson 

Prologue—Broxopp’s Lodgings in Bloomsbury, London. 
Act I.—Den in Broxopp’s House, Queen’s Gate, London. 
Act IIl.—Hall in Broxopp’s Country Home. Act III.—Brox- 
opp’s Home in London. Staged by Iden Payne. 


-Margaret Nybloc 
.Alfred Shirley 
..Betty Linley 
George Graham 


James Broxopp is a flaring egotist with a passion for 
advertising. Buying an interest in an infants’ food he 
places it upon the market as “Broxopp’s Beans for 
Babies ” and eventually accumulates a fortune. Twenty 
years later his grown son, eager to marry the daughter 
of a nobleman, objects to being known as the original 
“Broxopp baby” and induces his father to retire and 
change his name to Chilingham. The old man wilts in 
the country house atmosphere to which he is consigned 
until his wife, realizing his unhappiness, purposely per- 
mits certain sharpers to take away his fortune. Then 
Broxopp (now Chilingham) goes back to the modest 
apartment from which he started, puts “ Chilingham’s 
Cheese for Chickens ” on the market and is in a fair way 
of making another fortune when the play ends. 


‘ 
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“THE MAN’S NAME” 


A drama in three acts by Marjorie Chase and Eugene 
Walter, produced by A. H. Woods, at the Repub- 
lic Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


OTIS wie cue erelarmeincticins mises wwiaiseters een caiteetenie crs T. Tamamoto 
Mrs. Marvin....... “ ..-Dorothy Shoemaker 
DAMTROBLL DMIs a ws mare wisn sieve ae eseine We Siac ae bres e 4 Felix Krembs 
LMR URALVANE ¢ Pas aN aia lulelets see leis CSE Sais ala W inlets. Lowell Sherman 


Acts I., II. and III.—In the Marvin Cabin, Colorado. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Hal Marvin, a young writer of promise, is stricken 
with tuberculosis in his eastern home. His wife, young 
and attractive, knowing that he must be taken west if 
his life is to be saved, meets the crisis by borrowing 
three thousand dollars from her former employer, Mar- 
shall Dunn, a publisher, and, in a manner of speaking, 
gives herself as security. Dunn follows the Marvins to 
Colorado, finds Marvin recovered and Mrs. Marvin still 
attractive. He seeks to resume his friendly relations 
with the wife, is repulsed, arouses the suspicions of the 
husband and is finally brought to an acknowledgment 
of the truth. Marvin, being of a mind to kill Dunn, 
decides to do no more than “ brand him as the rat he is,” 
which he does by shooting the publisher in the hand. 
Then he forgives Mrs. Marvin and returns to his writing. 


“EVERYDAY ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers, produced 
by Mary Kirkpatrick, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, November 16, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Judge Nolatr. .......ccccsvcccccccccovscsesones Frank Sheridan 
amie INOLAM s ccicleleid civil dels sd aeicciaje'c.ecinieee ei¥isieis Minnie Dupree 
Phyllis Nolan.......ccccccccescccsccveces Tallulah Bankhead 
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Mra. Raymond's. redvs ceraeicle.teVasiars clelatesielelale/ctatatn'« Lucille Watson 
May Raymond. .......ccccssncvescrcccsvescecs Mary Donnelly 
T. D. Raymond.. eeeeeseeeeeesDon Burroughs 
John’ McFarlane<.orccscccilccossccciceecicswcselevse Henry Hull 


Acte I., II. and II.—The Living Room in Judge Nolan’s 
Home. <A Small Town in the Middle West. Staged by 
Miss Crothers. 


Phyllis Nolan, nineteen, is sent in charge of a chap- 
eron for a tour of Europe that extends over a period of 
two years. The chaperon happens to be a superior sort 
of intellectual who gives Phyllis an entirely new outlook 
upon life. Returning to the everyday affairs of her 
home in Missouri, Phyllis is shocked to find it the ugly, 
gold and plush affair it is. The discovery also that her 
father is a domineering and bigoted type of successful 
politician, her mother a pathetic little brow-beaten 
woman, and that she (Phyllis), is expected to marry 
the state’s political boss is also more or less disturbing. 
For a time Phyllis tries to readjust herself to the old 
conditions, but finally revolts, delivers herself of a 
new declaration of independence and marries the son of 
the town butcher, a wounded warrior back from France 
and the only honest idealist among them. 


“ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC ” 


A revue in two acts, music and lyrics by Gene Buck and 
Dave Stamper, produced by Florenz Ziegfeld, 
on the roof of the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York, November 17, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Will Rogers Carletta Ryan 
Leon Errol Gloria Foy 
Carl Randali Muriel Stryker 
Alexander Grey Athea 

Carlos and Inez Shaw Sisters 


Staged by Leon Errol. 
x 
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“MARIE ANTOINETTE ” 


A drama in three acts by “Edymar,” produced at the 
Playhouse, New York, November 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Lois: V1; (King of France. ..cdasisiescuswiicsewcege Fred Eric 
Joseph II., Emperor of Austria.............. Walter Ringham 
DR MOTOR MBs 5 5's pure V ach ’ore's, eine aw ele Riplais cise sche Douglas Wood 
Gonnt Axel | Nersens.), ssincesisccds eesccedss Pedro de Cordoba 
AGMGDICELG ia hctorsinya Iuia-s: a cig ieiarscore vim sjaleiele, wie era eisinrs ev elaihn Basil West 
SAC QU OD joe staiu'n\ ah ciptsivio ie /)aratnn Calera eicys oleate Herbert Ashton 
Weare ei tolota\cie\toinvs e/aie's vie cies! ve cleve'gioistalaieswieputerets John Cromwell 
IPANIMOU cra Visteldaleie sls o sinte cis ais /ave e'snie wivieie aici siote/cly Rexford Kendrick 
COTE shacapohctalh 1a/sio/s @\bieieiele steltisiets widletala’e siaiciove nieve H. Paul Doucet 
PROWIAL cs Sac Sucle viewieaesitcts ave dewcek Ue iwalsstenie euiete Craig Ellis 
RUSGSERE chain iemti vent sivvigs talkb.s eo hepa caver seer Austin Huhan 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France............. Grace George 
Madame (de: (Gexliais cieiris:cieieh0)e-oia'srs elettieve,sislejerciajare:s'« Harda Daube 
Countess: de -Noaillesy ci.c cic esisinwejerr tie to divis ere Florence Edney 
Princess de-Lamballe nico .'2csab Seen usw sevcec aie Bettie Wales 
WIS” ea Grer'. < c:is.c sane ke sNectl ois wae gmadioncee’s Agnes Dunphy 
Louis, Duke of Normandy, the Dauphin........ Jack Grattan 
Marie Therese, the Princess Royal..+.........+- Lorna Valare 
t Madame’ MOUC Yi. a. uisiciselnie's:e's 010s edi aclelsicicis/siale Frances Young 
Swisa Guards... .s..cceceess Roy Adams and Henri de State. 
SHOES v's cece chic tneg ver H. W. Rathke and Victor La Salle 
Wirewomen sss sico0s eves Jean Eastman, Floria de Martimprey 


and Jane Page 


Act I.—Marie Antoinette’s Bedchamber in the Petit Tri- 
anon, 1777. ‘‘The Queen Dances.’’ Act II.—Gardens of the 
Trianon. ‘‘The Queen Gambles.”? Act III].—The Queen’s 
Antechamber in the Palace of Wirsailion Some Years Later. 
“The Queen Pays.’ Staged by Grace George and John 
Cromwell. 


A slightly altered historical account of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s friendship for and with Count Axel Fersen, 
divided into three acts in which (I) “The Queen Dances,” 
and flirts with the count, who is much too noble to add 
fuel to the flames of scandal already started; (II) “The 
Queen Gambles,” playing faro recklessly and losing mil- 
lions of francs when Fersen continues to advise her to 
remain true to the vacillating and shallow-pated Louis 
XVI, and (III) “The Queen Pays,” bartering with the 
revolutionists to sacrifice her own life if they will save 
Louis and her children. Thus she goes direct from Ver- 
sailles to the guillotine. 
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“THE DREAM MAKER” 


A melodrama in four acts by William Gillette, from a 
story by Howard E. Morton, produced by Charles 
Frohman, Inc., at the Empire Theater, 

New York, November 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Charles Frederick Farrar. 
Rena Farrar... 
Geoffrey Cliffe. 
Finch. Larsen...... 

Mrs. Kenneth Bruce. 
Dave Bruce...... 


-William Morris 
fyrtle Tannehill 
SOHO Frank Morgan 
Harry E. Humphrey 

.-Miriam Sears 
Charles Laite 
Marie Haynes 
William Gillette 


ra 
Dr. Paul Clemen 
Buck Watson.. Arthur J. Wood 
Joseph C. Bates. .Arthur Ebenhack 
Acts I., Il. and. til. and the Second Scene of Act IV.— 
Living Room of the Bruce Cottage. First Scene of Act 
IV.—-Parlor of the Farrar Cottage. The Action is Laid at a 
Seaside Resort Not Far From New York. Staged by David 
Burton. 


Cherishing a tender memory of Marian Bruce’s mother, 
with whom he was once in love, Dr. Paul Clement seeks 
out the daughter at a seaside resort near New York. He 
finds her, with her husband away, surrounded by a gang 
of blackmailing crooks who are planning to trap her 
into a compromising situation and then force her to buy 
their silence. Dr. Paul, who is a little like an aging 
Sherlock Holmes, determines to protect Marian, and 
after the blackmailers: have sprung their traps he suc- 
ceeds in twisting them into such knots they are glad to 
confess and escape. 
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“ SUZETTE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Roy Dixon, 
music by Arthur Gutman, produced by the 
Suzette Producing Company, at the Princess 
Theater, New York, November 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PERDUE eee asa err ainceal ein vosalavisusrsl sie lace site ceoicie sitter sisrecials John Cherry 
DROW Grcre cratponststelaty cieteteitis ine ein orinene caterecenoie oe nse Frank Lalor 
MSUZOLE Os erarslsjnie asia clare airs ctelaie Sailers ocala lovarsreieiais.S Marie Astrova ‘ 
WIOTA = LI OLOLER sy aimee ae car Weick slaw’ cle bile eoiokisieree Marjorie Booth 
Mees Kalina ny (clans sje we tsoels oie Oiaieeaete(s|clv afar Victor Morley 
SHLD: EARL LO YN cm pia’ af big eferaiuipiaiare bio(e Ae sieieiwieldssis James R. Marshall 
IM sie. Tam ola aren viele’ cxisiees cies olee biate eis crates, Carola Parson 


Act I—A Montmartre Cafe, Paris. (Evening.) Act II.— 
A Garden Party, Deauville. (Next Evening.) 


Suzette, a flower girl, fascinates Paul Huntley, an 
American millionaire, when they meet in a Montmartre 
café. From there they go to a garden party at Deau- 
ville where Tony, the comic waiter, arrives disguised 
as a Turk, and Suzette substitutes for a missing prima 
donna. 


“THE WILDCAT ” 


A Spanish music drama in three acts by Manuel Penella, 
produced by John Cort, at the Park Theater, 
New York, November 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Sold rates eieioiowiet viaidieieicleie ine Wale lele/ejoieisieiviesisivisias Dorothy South 
Sena Frasquita..cccesccccccccesccccctcvscssescccs Vera Ross 
LOL yee o:e.civic o.c'cle'civie v0 ovis vieisia(t ce viee viele cee cle/nas Grace Hamilton 
Father Anton. ....cccccccccceccscesscescens W. H. Thompson 
Blak. siujecvcencs sald asesiece dulcveved¥ eevee eave eis am As 
HOrmigon. ....ssccccccccccccocssescceccersccs Carlos Villarias 
CAILG} ES: Lies a6 shou wiclea salted uew eu sisisecinesansis Max Gonzales 
Gipsy cide cec cee vacececcseesicescces sewwceee Louise Barnolt 
Juanillo, the ‘‘Wild Cat’’.....ssceeescesecseees Marion Green 
Gipsy Dancers.......+.+. Conchita Piquer and Pilar Torralba 
A Shepherd......cccccccccccscseccecscscsscccces Russell Ash 
A Flower Seller. ......cccccccsesccercieseoss Conchita Piquer 
BYR eZuUn ss... c'sis's aieleie cele esieln ele vee vieiene'e Oliver T. McCormick 


Allguaeal [5 5 ideiscis sce sicss9.c cea sie/eioie'sle sve gleavie'e Fred Rogers 
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Act I.—The Macareno’s Farmhouse near Seville. (An 
Afternoon in Summer.) Act IIl.—Scene 1—Patio of the 
Macareno’s House in Seville. (The Following Sunday.) 
Scene 2—Interior of the ‘‘Plaza de Toros” in Seville. (The 
Same Afternoon.) Act IJJ.—Scene 1—The Macareno’s Farm- 
house at Night. (Two Weeks Later.) Scene 2—A Cave 
in the Mountains. The Hiding Place of the ‘Wild Cat.” 
(The Same Evening.) Time—Present. Place—Andalusia, 
Spain. Staged by Manuel Penella. 


Juanillo, called “ The Wildcat,” by the neighbors who 
had seen him sneaking down from his bandit cave in the 
mountains to sing love songs to Solea, was a good young 
man until he was unjustly jailed for having killed a man 
in a duel. In love with Solea, a gipsy, he refuses to 
give her up to Rafael, a toreador, even though he cannot 
marry her himself. Rafael, being reckless, is killed in 
the bullring and Solea dies of grief, whereupon Juanillo 
comes for the girl’s body and bears it away to his cave. 
Pursued by Solea’s friends, the bandit bids one of his 
own men shoot him through the heart and dies embraced 
by the cold arms of his true love’s corpse. 


“THE WIFE WITH THE SMILE” AND 
“ BOUBOUROCHE ” 


A tragi-comedy in two acts by Denys Amiel and Andre 
Obey, and a farce in two acts by Georges Court- 
eline, adapted from the French by Ruth Liv- 
ingstone, produced by the Theater Guild, 
at the Garrick Theater, New York, 

November 28, 1921. 


“THE WIFE WITH THE SMILE” 


Cast of characters — 


Mime. Beudetnijss sinus seein eaves wereois ieee -+»Blanche Yurka 
Margi erite were vOky 7 nvclere casein tolelere/esineieraverte Catherine Proctor 
DME spo E OPA e aicia a] esccaiejeisssis somtiatatsiateicioasi cp Mis Katherine Clinton 
ENgZenie. cic ss espa cones eerecee seins ssscdeanne § Wainwrieht 
Gab TIONS Gre ave acne siete atlas eleincloecien Stele eters Maud Brooks 
M.) Beudet.....icscecsecisicecsiciesee teciasscevigieecels Arnold Daly 
IMG mLLODAGH as siereislaiscioislalateetaisietstevelsionieie cisininecne Willard Bowman 
DAS EU OR NIDARZAL Sc one ciche acs esleeivie bnielbe hin bie so, Edwin R. Wolfe 
AGI SRR as i arcte ce hs b's sislatai e's la eis lap icipiatoka ofp sisien Philip Loeb 


Staged by Frank Reicher. 
s 


“ 
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“ BOURBOUROCHE ” 
Cast of characters — 
POUVOULOCHE aie vasveseagcccavsicac sche pucaceers Arnold Daly 
GEES Contlonsan.|cres wise cisiasacice cae cet aee Casey J. Monte Crane 
PATitirae ers sietstslatarcteroraeiciattelste ss --Robert Donaldson 
Obi sere's ccicisisisicie sae sisicted cls cetceecs one eens Carl Anderson 
POUL caveman etcsdeneees -..-Edwin R. Wolfe 
Fouettard a n/estalviatalsiicieis-setie.o dlelaicne che cietlere evecare Willard Bowman 
Henri fnjarslesois eve ne n(e aibiote atelainin’e s\nie s: pucsterein’s Bicie ls sieieatete Philip Loeb 
aghier wercvieen ne caste see e cater oteees Katherine Clinton 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


“The Wife With the Smile ” is Mme. Beudet, who has 
been bedevilled into a state of nerves by her husband, 
a small-town bully given to boasting of his commercial 
success and smacking his lips over vulgar stories. He 
also has a joking way of flourishing an unloaded re- 
volver and snapping it at the cavity in which his brains 
should be lodged to illustrate what he would do should 
his wife ever deceive him. After a particularly irritat- 
ing scene Mme. Beudet loads the revolver and awaits 
the “accident ” that will blow off her hated husband’s 
silly head. She later repents, but before she can recover 
the gun, M. Beudet, up to his old jokes, suddenly changes 
his mind, levels it at her and pulls the irigger. The 
bullet misses the lady and smashes a mirror. A family 
reconciliation follows. “ Boubouroche” is the story of 
a kindly old simpleton whose sponging friends and 
trusted mistress deceive him with impunity. 


“HER SALARY MAN” 


A comedy farce in three acts by Forrest Rutherford, 
produced by John Cort, at the Cort Theater, 
New York, November 28, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


INTEBOMD OY) Kauisiaie visisieieie cvs) cleleis es'nlvievec\cjefeias fe eiwinr Mae Washburne 
WSU TE OM To easels (a dcove ciaie cuareleinters)sine, wae sielciejeiels iste oc H. B. Thomas 
“Sponge” Perris.:....scessccsescccsenecsenss Dudley Clement 
Montaine Grey......2.ccsccccrvccvecessessneves Hedley Hall 
DICK IBALL isisserc's.s\s 6 o'e)vie sole e'sle.sie vinie sini soars Thomas E. Jackson 


Mrs. Sophie Perkins.....c..sccensssssscves Edna May Oliver 
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Emily Sladen .j0% oc eis siosieivies eitdalnvieice sty cinisieles Ruth Shepley 
John Brown—““Bunny’’s sics ctvcesccececsice A. H. Van Buren 
George Hunter... .scsecccvccivevcesacevsvinecsises Will Deming 
Deratetlha UIs at oisiwin.sichsasiaio eine ees sole ernie ween Grace Carlyle 
Jéssie Van Alstyne... sce cnccccccececsenvces Hope Sutherland 
Mrs. Warton Van Alstyne See 
Franklyn) Williss,.c.55'5 3 sw% was oisie vis wine 000 

Patterson) - Pomeroy. oisicice.c ov saisisiewinsisie elulviceocivices« 

DAS SME ASG ota) s cintgl srovets ai atatcaiares sratsiarstermiparetaistals aoe’ isin. sie’s 


Act I.—Semi-Lounging Room Between Two Suites on 
Second Floor of a Southern California Hotel. Act II.— 
Library in the Franklyn Home. (Five Months Later.) Act 
Ill.—Emily’s Boudoir in the Willis Home. (The Same 
Evening.) Staged by Harry Andrews. 


Emily Sladen, willed to the care of a comic aunt 


until she (Emily) is safely married, announces her will- 


ingness to “hire” a husband, and pay him so much a 


year if he will marry her and then keep away from her. 
A reporter overhears Emily, prints the story and immedi- 
ately the place is overrun with applicants. Walking into 
the lobby of her hotel, and mistaking “ Bunny ” Brown, 
a rich bachelor who is a fellow guest, for one of her 
would-be husbands, Emily practically proposes to him, 
is accepted and the marriage performed according to 
agreement. Five months later, however, “Bunny” is 
back. He has returned his “salary ” and, being in love, 
is of a mind to demand his marital rights, which, after 
a series of comedy complications, he successfully accom- 
plishes. 


66 KIKI 99 


A comedy farce in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Andre Picard by David Belasco, produced by 
David Belasco, at the Belasco Theater, 

New York, November 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Nactors vena sss sve syaclacebiele cloctactrecinine eine cainerate Sam B. Hardy 
BLOW RAPD (2 snes ea pivarecleesielcnusece veeee tne Max Figman 
DIRICs Camis hile vis Tashan oe eon ee eaoae Thomas Findlay 
1 ek Baron BeSE OBO CUANEO GSO DAC OGRE GOCROLE Ess Sidney Toler 


Sinette!.c.. ssc. aileiovest.efotereisislelvieiptelsistatcie’slaietere sis Saxon Kling 
% 


——————— 
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Adolphe, Facer canes baie sash inieee canes vie cing c= Thomas Mitchell 
PhStrDoctoriesuaceoccieee ca vewestensecet ee ak Harry Burkhardt 
PPMMLETES sinreiore oletnicin enema MeraTE bape Gla aioe ate Arline Fredricks 
LiGlOtEC Sack deranieisiolee wieiteidie Satsislare seis ais bcia@ea on Pauline Moore 
Susanne BIW ale o{eteleraio/ofatiota alate n/ofernis sisiclee-e ated anereienee cee re Florence Lee 
Claire crac aseck caieaesieraseice es cit ae Seee Gertrude Bond 
STG OL Mio cia ae sioctdeisuthve sation sean ebaene DEES Mignon Ranseer 
OTOL EMG Hiarcicieiaie oishavsaials ssatazelnne aieie Selec e.ctantdiaaatntte Jean Scott 
The GO Ok ieisicccwlae sc cistele sieeaioain cnteipeeree coat Frances Kyle 
PAT oases a lee sole Riot eae a eeted sition Gee ene RG Lenore Ulric 


Act I.—Renal’s Office in the ‘Follies Monplaisir’’ Music 
Hall. The Door Being Open, Kiki Drifts In. Act II.—A 
Week Later. The Drawing Room in Renal’s Apartment— 
From Which Kiki is Requested to Drift Out. Act III.—A 
Few Hours Later. A Room in the Same Apartment is Made 
the Scene of Kiki’s Last Stand When Renal Returns at 
Midnight From Supper. Kiki Explains Herself. The Scenes 
of the Episodes in the Vagrant Life of Kiki Are Laid in 
Paris. Staged by David Belasco. 


Kiki (pronounced “Keeky”) is a Parisian gamine 
who becomes infatuated with the manager of the music 
hall in which she is sometimes employed. She worships 
him from afar so long as she can stand it, and then 
forces her way into his office. When his assistants try 
to eject her she bites and scratches. Finally, amused by 
her persistence, the manager takes her to dinner and later 
to his apartment. She is deeply grateful, but when he 
tries to kiss her she resumes her kicking. For ten days 
Kiki refuses to be dislodged, even when the manager’s 
divorced wife is ready to return to him, and when force 
is resorted to she contrives to simulate catalepsy so 
perfectly even the physicians are fooled. Her later 
confession of love, pathetically linked with the story 
of her life on the streets, through all of which she has 
managed to keep herself “ good,” induces the manager 
to accept her love. 
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“THE VARYING SHORE ” 


A drama in a prologue, three acts and an epilogue by 
Zoe Akins, produced by Sam H. Harris, at the Hud- 
son Theater, New York, December 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


ELSUTAs oa uvise)s sse'e oe winin 370 oi vieisialels Sion wiwle leleinias 6 ayala's Sylvia Gough 
MariOrccieietctioicisteletatats sralr stslelelorereiigietaterstelelsiotsloterele Margot Rieman 
RGQOre ws cicierccee vein esa win ks aia sim ROIIOTE lala Saigo -mie Harris Gilmore 
TODRS 5 04s wigisls sv clasp’ win sinvee isle pe'sinie tele 'ersin' seis Donald Bethune 
Larry Sturgis siisise'es ese calgies neeieesle oe sede Charles Francis 
The Ghost of Madame Leland................ Elsie Ferguson 
Garreth Trea dwayis «cissisiereitis clelsisiaietatnisiars seyetial sieisie Paul Everton 
An. Englishman ss... ssc. neewasecvicii se sales’s Herbert Evans 
DE CU MeNGOOROC IC OMCUAECUCCOORL Guncron a Geraldine O’Brien 
Hichard cisscwissiceg eotie e oimineeew navies sviviclecisieereelcre Rollo Peters 
Madame Leland (Julie Venable)..........-.. Elsie Ferguson 
Wernon) (Baird) ccteaan cites create etepeierae ona care Clyde North 
MEGS rowan ane vies oe cea eerste siimetr melanie ie Meee hers Blythe Daly 
oy Deen Gs carepraiac » We tinuis:ssicwieleadaiwwiseecinw eps James Crane 
AE OLAS sieisig'sio sk siniag's o's AES Sch nisicelaieldiaywieiniemielalsi naar Charles Baldwin 
SUIS TES slorelawinare’e ine wieW cis seleeisie wales ele eieteetmcieis Elsie Ferguson 
Governor’. Venable. cic nism ctclelnic eerie slereieie o's spice Wright Kramer 
FOND 'Carrisens fescies. oxic antveselon sie seisiece wsttiette’s Rollo Peters 
Murase Venable sistas siecjeretericistnieler sera isisierais elaieielsieicis Maidel Turner 
William -Blovings scsicisiecewclsaeieislers cisieievele eo stele Norman Houston 
JALSMV Gnablev ec cicc cave cauticcam veleetetee swe ees Elsie Ferguson 


The Prologue—At Monte Carlo. Time—Today. Act I.— 
Madame Leland’s Suite, Paris. Time—1870. Act II.—Joe 
Leland’s Country Place Near New York. Time—1859. Act 
IlI.—Governor Venable’s Home, Richmond, Virginia. Time 
—1847. The Epilogue—Same as the Prologue. Time— 
Today. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The ghost of Mme. Leland, who has died the night 
before, reappears to her last lover, Larry Sturgis, as he 
sits sipping coffee in a hotel garden at Monte Carlo and 
seeks pleasantly to explain, if not to justify, the life 
she has led. It has been a life in which she has died 
many times, she says, so that her real death came as a 
sort of benediction. As she recalls the important crises 
in her life they are re-enacted. First she is forty, and 
sacrifices the life she was leading in Paris that her son’s 
name may not be smirched. Then she is thirty and living 
outside New York with her first lover, Joe Leland. Again 
she sacrifices herself that Joe may marry respectably 
and well. Finally she is a girl of sixteen, in love with 
John Garrison, who is the father of her child. But 
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rather than see him give up his career io make her an 
<4 

honest woman,” she runs away — and starts upon the 
career the prologue saw ended in Monte Carlo. 


“THE HAND OF THE POTTER” 


A tragedy in four acts by Theodore Dreiser, produced 
by the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, December 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Aaron Berchansky............ alae ee eases .-Nathaniel Freyer 
Rebecca.......... Sa pion aiaiae evs seeeceeeee++sDosha Rubinstein 
Masha. sie vie ccedeivccsescees eesececeeeeeee Dorothy Sawyer 
Rae. q .Esther Stockton 
Joe... ° -Lutha J. Adler 
TRAPOTO. siccie weeds» weeeeas .J. Paul Jones 
Esther (Mrs. Greenbaum)............- «-...Jane March 
Tillie Greenbaum.......... alelclafolale(si over +..ee-+.Mary Stephens 
Rettae  Neaites c\di cisccasacdateace au aisie.stels praistaisite Millie Beland 
Mrs. John: Neafies..4\..00000 0's nee eere.s os oes Amelie Barleon 
George Greenbaum............- buenas sare ----Milton J. Bernd 
Mixa SI Cre his ictarts, o/a\e [ole/e/s'0's aie’ 091009 ee ciaosceceeoarah Fishman 
Mra, SMoHughiass. vv cece «eiseie'se Sivietsiateieidin cine Conway Sawyer 
Eddie McHugh......... rata) seraiaperatraieie'aielsiereios Beatrix Loughran 
Rutger B. Miller (District Attorney).......... Harold McGee 
Emil Daubenspeck........cc0cccccecccs +..+.+-Alexander Boije 
Foreman of the Grand Jury.............. -..-H. B. Kroeger 
Clerk of the Grand Jury.......seesseseees Francis H. Valtair 
Thomas Bush (An Expressman)..........-. .-Harry Gottlieb 
Samuel Elkas (A Landlord)...... DER Ries ...-Lutha J. Adler 
Hagar Elkas...... Bvalmiol stele al eave Tete oo oielalarsrmaicerakatcee Billie Rudell 


Ed. Armsby (Reporter).. James Meighan 
Stephen Leach (Reporter) .Ernest Freeman 
Dennis Quinn (Reporter)... ‘ ..-F. S. Merlin 
Officer Thomas McKagg......... Sead Hoe Pn eC John Ferris 
McGranahan (Detective)...... eevesecvcvese Patrick Barnum 
Wallstein (Detective) ...........e.+e+++22+e+-Luigio Balestro 
Acts I. and II.—Berchansky’s Home on the Upper East 
Side of New York. Act III.—Grand Jury Room. Act IV.— 
Furnished Room in Lower East Side Rooming House. 
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“THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN ” 


A romantic comedy in four acts by Gladys Unger, pro- 
duced by Miss Newell, at the Republic Theater, 
New York, December 6, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


His Excellency, Prince Mirza Fatoullah Khlan...Claude King 
Moussa Beg John H. Brewer 
Ismael Beg.. -Berkley Huntington 
Tonides.... -Robert Fischer 
Daa event saisisnn .. John Smith 
BH. Rew the: .Louis Wolheim 
Lord Ripley Stanley Hewlett 
Lord Ottery Henry Carvill 
The Hon. Claude Faulconhurst ..Dennis King 
Mr. Fitzjames........++. -Echlin Gayer 
The Hon. Charles Hill.. ...-Harry Green 
Capt. Richard Wingham. Messenger Bellis 


Portleight. -.-Roy Cochran 
James.... ..William Nelson 
VORA e sila sig sisusrainveliesie elers ...Gilbert Rooney 
The Duchess of Darlington Kathleen Molony 
excl y Ott eryistercieaiejcrarerajeteneieiotalessietore/elersiaiajsievers\eiolsioisielx Ethel Dane 
The Hon. Georgina Faulconhurst...........seseeee Fay West 
Lady (Blandishy0...00<0ece ee ‘Nellie Graham-Dent 
Misa) Priscilla Hart Jcisccisesisisieiesc oasisieivivie piesa’ Helene Sinnott 


..Margaret Mower 

Act IL—A Reception Room in the East Wing of Lord 
Ottery’s House in London. A Foggy Day in April. Act 
II.—A Reception Room in the West Wing of Lord Ottery’s 
House in London. A Bright Morning in June. Act III.— 
The Same, the Same Evening. Act IV.—A Room in the 
Persian Ambassador’s House in London. The Next After- 
noon. Period—1819, Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


The first Persian ambassador to the English court in 
1819, Prince Mirza Fatoullah Khlan, brings as a gift 
from the shah to the king a beautiful slave girl, Zora. 
Finding that the king is a bit balmy, he decides to trans- 
fer the gift to the prince regent. Balked in this, because 
the English law frowns upon harems, he thinks some of 
keeping Zora for himself. But the girl learns that she 
is technically free so long as she remains on English 
soil and eludes him — only to return to him when she 
realizes how much nicer he is than any of the English- 
men she meets. 
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“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR” 


A drama in four acts by George Broadhurst, revived by 
William A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, December 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


RGbere  Stadl ordi. iss ccs cescieviehs wes sivvia tip Charles Richman 
Farpea: Gilley:.t/ia ates eels wares gee action Capt. Wm. Harrigan 
OEMS cite sine ees eas se as es ce tre cet mecsscneectats Allen Atwell 
MEPS CIGINE saves as ce stole PAale sas nets e be Helen MacKellar 
Panky * Blaine #00905. Fats k cavccceseteadarens Marie Nordstrom 
PORCDUINC Ca ais eirinin needs MuAwie ca vale piste rie Mv med winle’e Katya Prevon 


Act I.—Robert Stafford’s Apartments. Act II.—Mrs. 
Stafford’s Boudoir. Act III.—Same as Act II. Act IV.— 
James Gilley’s Flat. Place—New York City. Time—The 
Present. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Robert Stafford, falling in love with Virginia Blaine, 
a telephone operator, marries her and takes her to his 
expensive apartments to live, Robert being excessively 
wealthy. He is a fine man with but one besetting sin. 
He will drink, and when he drinks he is a brute. The 
night he announces that his wife is his, because he 
bought and paid for her, and breaks down the door to 
her bedroom after she has tried to keep him out, she 
leaves him and goes back to work as a shopgirl. In 
time, Robert, repentant and reformed, finds her out and 
they are reunited. 


“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE ” 


A melodrama in four acts by Paul Armstrong, based on 
an O. Henry short story, “A Retrieved Reformation,” 
revived by George C. Tyler, at the Gaiety 
Theater, New York, December 8, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Handler. i. .ccicccvcccccscoscvcccsseccveetanss Harold Hartsell 
RSTITICIE sie ale la dose iolote aie s's\ikve/splelosleeinic'p ee scielategals Archie Curtiss 
Blickendolfenbach | a sicnccccvcscceciccscvscctovcess Emil Hoch 
DOVl6 oc eines cccctecssaveccccocteceseseuse Emmett Corrigan 


Bill Avery. ..csccscccccccccescvceseveccscscess Edmund Elton 
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Mra. Webster... .cccccicvcrcevccsscvcceevesieecs ses Mary Boland 
MYa. Moore's 'scccic ccc ccelc ae tals sielsiviccsicsicse s Grace Henderson 
Robert Fay, Lieut.-Gov. of New York...... William Ingersoll 
ROS LAME cisinmiteilataicts ei cletelerciaisteinteinlaieielels! sates, Margalo Gillmore 
“Blinky Davis 2 s.s:5 sicisivwse,siow sig'eiv civic stein-nie'nsieles Edward Wonn 
{Dick : te SRACZ st cfetere d's'« eorevere ete lacaie reine teva vie wit J. J. Hyland 
Leo Randal: cdivects site sc nsis ide dines wincuel’+i0ia'seieiae Otto Kruger 
Red. och sities cp lortcisiseisiere chsieteleiviclsielsin'e isin clotaiatois Earle Brown 
Williamy Hamers secascrcte starisieisicrstcrstate le eiem alaleisinio bile George Farren 
Bobby —Lane si '<jee sonieie « visisi#isieieisbis «vies swale die Andrew Lawlor 
WGit ty ane ais eteeice alcictaretate arsteletsisversioteie clainisiotwioletnints Lorna Volare 
AwBanikeClorlevtnn sts cives sialesicieigecwlatsloleistolelerele/elcie John Kennedy 


Act I.—Warden’s Office, Sing Sing Prison, New York. 
Act II.—Parlor in Hotel at Albany, New York. Act III.— 
Assistant Cashier’s Office, First National Bank, Springfield, 
Ill. Act 1V.—Interior of Bank. Time—Present. Staged by 
Hugh Ford. 


Lee Randall, a gentleman safe breaker, is released 
from Sing Sing through the influence of the lieutenant- 
governor’s daughter, Rose Lane, whom he had befriended. 
Determined to go straight Randall (alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine) fights off his tempting crook friends and eludes the 
police, who are unable to break down his perfect alibi 
— until the little daughter of his employer gets herself 
locked in the bank vault. Then Jimmy risks re-arrest 
by opening the vault. The detective sees him, but turns 
his back. And Jimmie marries Rose. 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER ” 


An opera bouffe in three acts, music by Oscar Straus, 
libretto, based on Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man,” by R. Bernauer and L. Jacobson, English 
version by Stanislaus Stange, revived by 
the Messrs. Shubert, at the Century 
Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Nadina Popoff, Daughter of Col. Popoff......... Tessa Kosta 
Aurelia Popoff, Her Mother......ssseeesieers Mildred Rogers 
Mascha, Aurelia’s Cousin........scesceesees Virginia O’Brien 


Lieutenant Bumerli, ‘‘The Chocolate Soldier’’...Donald Brian 
Captain Massakroif, of the Bugarian Army....Detmar Poppen 


‘ 
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Louka,.Popoff?s Servant... os sccece scenes sie Beauton O’Quinn 
Stephen, Popoff’s Servant........ +..-Jay Carlton McCormack 
Col. Kasimer Popoff, of the Bulgarian Army..John Dunsmure 
Major Alexius Spiridoff, of the Bulgarian Army, 
betrothed to Nadina.............0 John Humbird Duffey 
Act I.—Scene—Nadina’s Sleeping Apartment in Popoff’s 
House. Act II.—Scene—Gardens of Popoff’s House. Act 
IiI.—Scene—Same as Act II. Sunset. Time—1885. Place— 
Near the Dragoman Pass, Bulgaria. 


Lieut. Bumerli, a professional soldier escaping cap- 
ture by the Bulgarians while he is fighting with the 
Serbs, climbs the trellis and hides himself in the sleep- 
ing room of Nadina Popoff, daughter of Col. Popoff of 
the Bulgarians. Completely exhausted, he also goes to 
sleep there. Likewise he falls in love with Nadina, and 
she with him. There are complications attending his 
concealment, and later, when the war is over and he is 
recognized, he has some little difficulty lying himself 
into the good graces of his prospective father-in-law. 


“THE MOUNTAIN MAN” 


A comedy in three acts by Clare Kummer, produced by 
Charles L. Wagner, at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater, New York, December 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Wellington, a Servant of the Delaneys’....Lawrence Eddinger 


Mary Vaughan, Aaron’s Cousin by Marriage..... Lucia Moore 
Enlie, Her Daughter... 6. c.cscs cee cie eine ce Marjorie Kummer 
Virginia Delaney, Her Sister.........-..s+s00 +-Grace Reals 
Aaron Winterfield, From High Mountain, Heir to the 
Winterfield Estate........ceseeeeeee ..Sidney Blackmer 
Major Miles McCloud, Del’s Uncle..........+++-+ Fred Karr 
Carey, a Distant Connection of Aaron’s..... ..Chester Morris 
Delaney McCloud, “‘Del’’..... aeleie dials vere Catherine Dale Owen 
Jess, a Mountaineer.......ccccccecscccosovecs George Fawcett 
Laura Bayne, a Neighbor........--seesseseees Marion Abbott 
Stephen Bayne.......-seceeseses Hesied nbs .....Leonard Rowe 
General Verterin, a French Army Officer..... E. J. DeVarney 


Scenes 1 and 2—Parlor of the Delaney Home, Laurel, 
Va. Scene 3—The Hall of Aaron Winterfield’s Home at 
Winterfield, Va. Scene 4—Same as Scene 1. Scene 5S— 
Aaron’s Cabin on High Mountain. Staged by Clare Kummer 
and Edward Elsner. 
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Aaron Winterfield, a Virginia mountaineer, inherits 
the fortune his pappy spurned and is brought down from 
the hills into a Virginia town to take his place at the 
head of the family. There he finds a mess of relatives 
planning to marry him to a dimly distant kin, Delaney 
McCloud, just returned from Paris. Aaron doesn’t mind 
marrying, seeing he immediately takes a fancy to the 
girl, but when he hears that there is another gentleman 
waiting for her to return to France his temper rises. He 
feels like killin’, he says, and he allows he will go to 
France where killin’ is legal, the war having just started. 
Returned from the front three years later Aaron is a 
hero and glad to find out he was mistaken about the girl 
and her French admirer. 


“THE IDLE INN” 


A folk tale in three acts by Peretz Hirshbein, adapted 
by Isaac Goldberg and Louis Wolheim, produced 
by Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth The- 
ater, New York, December 20, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


SChAlenGs jcicas ave as cc tee sci eas stinra cir eric cs.¥ Whitford Kane 
RAGUER 5 oiainmin stink wines noises! <Weisiete s ciwia ssc aicysiee cheers Joanna Roos 
BONG GE. wc aip'kie pis Wie bitin vivib precdisiv.e/wiatsiel oles pies vie's rein Louis Wolheim 
DORGGL. occ sscialesiss wile dpeineictiaiasetenie nists Edward G. Robinson 
MaltOnsicue sauuivies massa toa ise mes suseoews test Eva MacDonald 
PAS GHNG oo siop ois ws cvs aimee elaeey wx ole ele a ole eeia aielO cleans Mary Shaw 
BUsSUEc in cieie ciereislainiateisie's aisivleletaiaislcvatsisiailiele(sieleveclestaisiacnikic oa Ben- Ami 
Beil tials sai oraivrere:acsisinisreiesleteinialetelsterciais eletaievelert eves stoi Sam C. Jaffe 
List Maiden tuts. santos SACO EO Margaret Fareleigh 
Qnds Maidenisac meses sips wise wmsinnionicse nn slenesee Juliet Brennon 
Srl Maiden A ses du.'aie stelpsielsiek ak aa apie Sis. ain acento Bella Nodell 
Ath- Maidenita.assiciee asieicivistctentssieiieeldamiiecias ce Ottie Wetter 
Oth Maidens tomem crate cle cictnsiale stenieteeiaets creeit ae Alice Kiesler 
Gthy we Maidomiinctnnranencravicinisvisisicitieciccscccnicesn Daisy Rieger 
Ml aiden tics cians’ ornisioisaaivte stelainieieie sitio nvetsvetetsrche Shirley Albert 
RebiOW OMaRitiaais\sc,ceccaivicerntisieinsiecietdioaics barisicice Elizabeth Hunt 
OG! WS aHie SH ciio sins actele wiskabinre ealeisie crete laren Ellen Larned 
Srd PWontan sian sscctlov cen eV oriclnisusicsieioe eerions Maud Sinclair 
Arlt WOmaT 7c wiciarc ew wee fe bece ee seeks oes Gertrude Mann 
thin WOMAN Wc vietatarmis trees came esto elena s eetakce ane Lucy English 
Eisik’s Companions..... Andrey Lensky and Leon Seidenberg 
Peasant Musicians.......... William Schukin and Leo Witko 
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Guests...... Jacob Kingsberry, George Casselberry, A. M. 
Bush, David Leonard, Bennie Wagschall, Philip 
Scherman, Julius Bliech and Henry Simons 


RAESIVOLOON RE ac Weis silane wah maces os ah cree Lionel Hogarth 
WH PLOVER ARE sui wrarcintaipieeitia viv bv disniveerniesice sce Stanley Howlett 
SEA NMErChany.airns aatainceee «ca paw eeloueaenecaye Henry Sharp 
MENG NIOLCDARU ate wits cicb pis ctieteis dav cine bis me aie eieie'e Anton Grubman 
Oth Mer chantce cpisc sae sede ocaa a headees ooenwe Gregory Robbin 
Gta Merehont a Geie x ccisiise: nap eiecleS caicive ts, derukie vine Boris Weiner 
GUN Merehaut actinic cet ve vines cca techecans Frohman Foster 


Act I.—Outside Bendet’s House. Act II.—The Wedding. 
Act III.—Near the Idle Inn. 


Kisik is a bad boy but handsome and romantic. Maite 
knows she is fascinated by him, but seeks to remain 
loyal to her family and the traditions of her people and 
marry the yokel they select for her. At the wedding 
feast, however, Eisik and his pals appear and, during 
the dance, deftly steal the bride away. On the highroad, 
near the “Idle Inn,” a haunted caravansary the thrifty 
parents intend as a dwelling place for the young people, 
Maite seeks to turn back, but Eisik’s tempestuous love- 
making is too much for her and she reluctantly sur- 
renders. 


“ DANGER ” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, pro- 
duced by Carle Carleton, at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, December 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Divas Star gese ois's.o.0 cede vec anes is 0j5-0.nne op.c0iveos.vie Gilda Leary 
Percy Sturgess «Leslie Howard 
Miyg. SCOrrier ic cccieccccnccedesiecnccvcessce se sit Marie Goff 
Elizabeth.... ..Ruth Hammond 
athlene MacDonell 


John Fitzroy Scorriers ...s 0c seecsascaveneses H. B. Warner 
RM de eiae oct cvatGs's Suite sew ake ss e'< (aie Cae s Stapleton Kent 
Hon. Algernon Meakin, M.P.......ccccscsecceees Knox Orde 


Act I.—The Sturgess Bungalow. Act II.—Scorrier’s Study. 
Act III.—A Cottage. Staged by Carle Carleton. 


Following the wedding supper Mrs. Scorrier tells her 
impetuous young husband that her ideas of marriage and 
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his are quite different. To her marriage is merely a 
partnership, entered into for the social, political and 
business advancement of the contracting parties. She 
has no intention of devoting herself to her home, and 
she refuses to be one of those catlike women whose 
earthly function it is to crawl into warm straw and litter 
the place with kittens. Mr. Scorrier, considerably upset, 
takes the blow standing, and the wife retires behind a 
locked door. A year later, his love dead, his spirit 
broken, Scorrier is thinking of suicide when his typist, 
Mary Hubbard, a pretty girl and brave, stays his hand. 
Learning that Mary loves him Scorrier leaves his wife 
and lives openly with Mary in the high hills. Later he 
willingly sacrifices his career, when Mrs. Scorrier refuses 
him a divorce, rather than desert his true love. 


“THE DOVER ROAD ” 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne, produced by 
Guthrie McClintic, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, December 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DOMINIO sic wie 2 sivie'siniel is saisiewe sien oislgwiniciebeiseaele wis George Riddell 
Theos Stall saasiccnsscuewesale Phyllis Carrington, Ann Winslow, 

Edwin H. Morse and George Nolan 
LATIMEN ss vieias sere ccc cere miniciciois olelelaroteioiersteisttate Charles Cherry 
TC ONATA clarae mics icine cisvemreieisieime nice cleinictelan tee sis Reginald Mason 
MARIO stara's)s/ stala's wlaiaie stots aielelelelsleleteieislevceislettoteleinia Winifred Lenihan 
EUISEGSIA ale ele cleinicieloseieicisie/sicis nieleeieisieleisietelernteisiselsie Molly Pearson 
Nicholasstcnrecis.s ss/s'aiere via e's taicicrsiseis's sielécieletnisisialeioe Lyonel Watts 
oo I., II, and II.—At Mr. Latimer’s Home on the Dover 

oad. 


On the road to Dover — the road eloping couples take 
when they leave London for Paris or the south of France 
— there lives a certain Mr. Latimer. Rich, and a bit 
eccentric, he conceives the plan of stopping the run- 
aways, detaining them by gentle force in his home and 
keeping them apart, yet together, for a week. Thus he 


| 
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gives them an opportunity of seeing each other as they 
really are-— especially at breakfast — and a chance to 
change their minds if they want to. Usually, he finds, 
they are quite content to return home. The quartet of 
would-be elopers with whom the play is directly con- 
cerned — Anne and Leonard, Nicholas and Eustasia — 
are thus enlightened. With Leonard out of the way, 
Anne stays on to comfort the lonely Latimer — and we 
fear she broke up his admirably helpful institution by 
marrying him. (See page 237.) 


“ TRILBY ” 


A comedy in three acts by George Du Maurier, produced 
by the Codperative Players, Inc., at the National 
Theater, New York, December 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


BAU SV AMAL ardia cist ciclei= ¥o\s clas ove Sinise aiccunp ee Rie Jeffreys Lewis 
AOR VL YUNG wate cicicicalevisvociaraviimoisisine salience ene George Nash 
Alexander McAllister (The Laird).............. Joseph Allen 
William Bagot (Little Billee)................. Edmond Lowe 
BEARD) Y(5stui oh eieys pis vaisiiniat ote aVolny sictet diesels sled efee sia)cie's Charlotte Walker 
SSREMGA Wictarcticiaisloialspiarsinelsic(eleein-creeinais aiaiseisieiaiae Wilton Lackaye 
HE CG ere gare cicin. o siereileweicloieinis) sialale s\stoisioisie’a Wiel sisiete Harry Mestayer 
DATIG CLG salt, a ojste alcieicie elete/oejetave(o tla siae v'e aVeureta tyaie «isi6 Ruth Harding 
EGMOEIIEY stars ais sicinle(s'eltieinlaieid o vieissv/<ita'eajeinls.o.ei6 Violet Anderson 
tres MB Ag Ob: cieerelarelsictaseicloie.e sfevaiernin e(latelarslasioieravers Carrie Radcliffe 
MGV sD MOSs A DA GOL: cisis'cje cic siecle a.siei.cie]s slelnwesiese sees Frank Doane 
Duc de la Rochemartel......ccccessccscses Ignacio Martinetti 
Theodore’ de la Farce.......ssececsccece Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
AREHONGewicicle:sclcisjeis clawinlsiclesieidiuisieleris cvlelada Desmond Gallagher 
psp htS sande Supo tteno cpu OO COODCOO COALS ODOIIE Cyril Ring 
EMSOUEG  cctarrctd a'era taido shes lofeisss e's sicie ete Bisies/a.c10%s lee Diana Gray 
VAT RT Tiare yo) atere:c/oveih aloreih wn 818 adit ioiaislelerste orca vibio’s\s oie) Geneva Harrison 
ROG Scale tie ofa ais vinid 'a:vnue aici cigiatvia ibis (sig gisleis a<-a.e.4 Laura Walters 
DE er TURG ee Ne tle sin aiarv else's ia\e dds uiaiteleisins/eslvie.0 Rose Le Vere 
GOT eA Wares wide ie! die vinla’a sidjalete oiasdiais ie sisi aie wistalaio’s ole I. B. Johnson 
MS TAAPASEIDE Tid ua! O's) la, de sis\d\ «cess aigihl al gis otaico gieic)sixie/eie' Harry Kittredge 


Acts I. and II.—The Studio. Act IlI.—Foyer of the 
Cirque de Bashibazouks. Act IV.—Trilby’s Apartments. 


A revival of the Du Maurier story of the Latin Quarter 
model, Trilby O’Farrell, who became a great prima 
_ donna under the hypnotic influence of Svengali, but was 
finally rescued by her three artist friends, Taffy, the 
Laird and Little Billee. 
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“THE MARRIED WOMAN ” 
A comedy in three acts by C. B. Fernald, produced by 


Norman Trevor, at the Princess Theater, 


New York, December 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Mis) empleo ecasisieiniecicaeatpiersloiaie 
Alice Matthewson 
William Temple.. 
George Herbert.... 
Henry Matthewson. 
Sylvia Temple....... 


Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
Margaret Dale 
-Grant Stewart 
-Percy Waram 
..Marsh Allen 
eatrice Maude 


Maidservant at William Temple’s..............- Anna Gaston 
Hugh Dellaniyin., cscs cisccisiesinivesie vis ee sleissisie es Norman Trevor 
Footman at George Herbert’s........++++ee0+- Edmond Norris 
Manservant at Hugh Dellamy’s..........-++.- Charles Herbert 
Maidservant at Hugh Dellamy’s.........++-+-0+: Ida Molthen 


Act I.—At William Temple’s, Act II.—At George Her- 
bert’s. Two Years Later. Act III.—At Hugh Dellamy’s. 
Two Weeks Later. Staged by C. A. De Lima. 


Sylvia Temple, about to marry George Herbert, pauses, 
as you might say, at the threshold of the church to 
inquire of her friends just why it is “the story always 
ends there?” Why should the romantic love of court- 
ship and honeymoon days die practically at the altar? 
Why can’t it be carried all through the married life of 
two who love each other? None of her friends can tell 
her. All about her she sees the unhappy results of 
unhappy marriages and she is troubled. Only one, 
Hugh Dellamy, a philosophic bachelor, offers an answer. 
“Romantic love,” says he, “is mostly bunk; a pinkish 
fog that blinds the young and the sentimental.” Sylvia 
marries and a year later knows her marriage is as great 
a failure as any of them, so she leaves Herbert to 
establish her economic independence — and turns in 
time to Dellamy. 
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“THE WHITE PEACOCK ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Mme. Olga Petrova, pro- 
duced at the Comedy Theater, New 
York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


AMPA aipisicersicinwe tic aetiele tiseeeainnet ete tones Ludmilla Toretzka 
MALIGLEA Scciacaeics on sencarer enn Ceci nor eeTk Doris Carpenter 
Don Miguel di Ribera y Santallos.............. Leon Gordon 
Rafael Roderiguer, ..i's <div c'ccucessccudcises E. L. Fernandez 
Revette di Ribera y Santallos..............- Madame Petrova 
The).,€onntess Wiyanoeksciivc sce cesckce sels deen Letha Walters 
Captain Hubert: Lang... 6. ..escevccvcnece George C. Thorpe 
Don Cesar di Mendoza Gonzales............. Malcolm Fassett 
OSCIE Oe teeter aa cisiercislols stenaic his ele etaataran cae Charles Brokaw 
PAOULE week wars, aiavalatnat sie wae Ripe Vas Mae Ga Wi eie dicks Judson Langill 


Act I.—Sleeping Room in the Home of Revette. Act II.— 
Studio in the Home of Revette. Act III.—Room in the 
House of Don Miguel. Place—Seville, Spain. Staged by 
Leon Gordon, i 


Revette di Santallos, married to the brutal and other- 
wise quite impossible Don Miguel, premier of Spain, 
leaves him and proceeds to earn her way by painting. 
One night her sleeping room is invaded by Don Cesar 
Gonzales, a handsome youth seeking vindication for 
wrongs done him by Don Miguel. It is his purpose to 
harm Revette and thereby be even with the premier, in- 
stead of which he falls immediately in love with her 
and sleeps the night through by the fire. Later Revette 
is also attracted to Don Cesar, and Don Miguel seeks 
to use the situation to his advantage. His wife is far 
too clever for him, however, and he is forced finally to 
give her up. Two or three sudden deaths clear the way 
for the lovers. 
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“THE SQUAW MAN ” 


A drama in four acts by Edwin Milton Royle, revived 
by Lee Shubert, at the Astor Theater, New 
York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Henry Wynnegate, Earl of Kerhill..........J. Malcolm Dunn 


Diana, His Wife, Countess of Kerhill...........se.ee00. 
Julia Hoyt (Mrs. ‘Lydig Hoyt) 
Lady Elizabeth Wynnegate, His Mother...... Winifred Harris 
Lady Mabel Wynnegate, His Sister......... Elizabeth Bellairs 
Capt. James Wynnegate, His Cousin, Afterwards Known 
asi Jim) (Carstobs. sacs csccesiwiccls ereisieisie -William Faversham 
Malcolm Petrie, His Solsironseee waisisteie sciecatten Cooper, Clifte 
Bates, His Butler...... Se rctelisieleleivarsisinieieerce che George Schaeffer 
Sir John Applegate, Diana’s Cousin Ac OSHOUOGaG Frank Hollins 
Nev. Belachazar Chiswick... 5 .ccscccscovcscess Gerald Rogers 
Lieut. Markwell...... eid ...Raymond Van Rensselaer 
Licnt.)  Croaby «fice seine unease tolctianeietnr sme .-Ralph Sumpter 
Big Bill, Foreman ah Garston’ Ranch Burr McIntosh 
Shorty, ‘Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch..... Emmett Shackleford 
Andy, Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch..... Bertram A. Marburgh 
Grouchy, Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch........ Herbert Ashton 
aco 2 W HitG inca: sie:e (opus viepee oreln Fanless eipies cles jevaie Herbert Farjeon 
Tab-Y-Wana, Peace Chief of the Utes deaeinae +---Riley Hatch 
Nat-U-Ritch, His Daughter...... ep elise neine ..Josephine Royle 
Little Hal, Her Son..... BES SoucoduD Asoeadcs Bernard Durkin 
Gaol) Hawiingsv..)icccene'ee sence icins vais eis Willard Robertson 
Nick, Barkeeper of ‘“‘The Long Horn Saloon’’........... 
Edmund Soraghan 
Bud Hardy, County Sheriff.............200. William Frederic 
Pete, A Cowboy.......+. lelekeletereveretotereye «eseeeseHarry Hanlon 
ALSO aici sis, v/o9\ 8: cide prapaieiwshin vinsage isis salads ope sin pia a Rial tere ee Frank Lyon 
McSorley, Engineer of the Overland Limited Babes ees 


Chauncey Causland 
Parker, Conductor of the Overland Limited....Murray Darcy 


Mire: Hiram: “Doolittle... co cierseh fetainnteialsiolele iste vei Emily Lorraine 
Mr; Hiram Doolittle s: cictscreesielelaiccieielnissevicsle « Wiiliam T. Hays 
Pank, ‘Ay Chinawian’s 35.5 Sth ves e ss .ciclvrs sp eisiin es Curley Judge 


Act I.—Tbe Terrace of Maudsley Towers, England. Act 
II.—The Long Horn Saloon, Maverick. Act IIJ.—Red Butte 
Ranch. Act IV.—The Same, at Daybreak the Following 
Morning. Staged by Mr. Faversham. 


A revival of the sixteen-year-old story of Capt. James 
Wynnegate, the younger son of a noble English family, 
who shoulders the blame of his cousin’s crime for the 
sake of the woman he loved and comes to America to 
become a western cattleman. Years later, as Jim Car- 
ston, he marries an Indian chief’s daughter and becomes 
a “squaw man,” which embarrasses him not a little 
when the situation at home is cleared up and he becomes 
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heir to the title. Nobly again he sacrifices himself and 

sends his half-breed son to take his place at Maudsley 

Towers. But before the boy can get away the little 
Indian mother, Nat-U-Ritch, conscious of standing in 

fe of her son’s and her husband’s happiness, shoots 
erself, 


“FACE VALUE” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted from the Italian of 
Sabatino Lopez by Solita Solano, produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Forty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


GEecillaeeonard sls wa aaalercisie dcr analsieisio or cavsreiawets Nellie Burt 
US SRE COCOCHOS ie GH CROLL IER ORL EEE MODI M. A. Kelly 
ElQWAEH.- BAVCOD.'s aie'cheteie sialars'el outers siejeieleiewidicie carck ese Lee Millar 
DOGS ICICI CT <1e\eia!eid'ssa'ain: gain) wlshevotet viele eV ele'aletera aig Leo Ditrichstein 
Alexia BorOZOult . aie cates wie vieloielceiviendiv bisielelale-sisle Alexis Polianov 
BEATTY SOLE WALES. cfctelaieleie's e/o/w\ale’e ste iptoierove fereraterelare's Hugh O’Connell 
Mrs. Rose Jennings........ssse+00+ ...-Josephine Hamner 
PALI E OARET THis Soka c)5,a,00 8d die ad aieiele.cia.e'e ...Frances Underwood 
Dr. Frederick Curtis, Her Husband............. Orlando Daly 
Arabielia- Maped. soe. ss eecelcvvies’s w'e'e0s:6cleceelaticie Clara Mackin 
Sion Farrel sciatic dace dd clades 60d duwiiae ecialeie's Mary Duncan 


Act I.—Reception Room of Mrs. Jennings’ Family Hotel. 
Act II.—Sitting Room’ of Dr. Curtis’ Apartment on the 
Ground Floor of the Hotel. Act III.—Henriquez’s Office in 
the Wall Street District. Time—The Present. Early Fall. 
Place—New York. 


Jose Henriquez is a homely Cuban stock broker in 
New York —so homely none of the ladies ever notice 
him and none of the men suspect him of being a rival. 
It is his boast, however, that having nothing in the way 
of good looks to depend upon he has been obliged to 
sharpen his wits and that given half a chance —a mir- 
rorless room, say, and a romantic lady who will listen 
but not look at him—he can hold his own with the 
handsomest of lovers. He makes good his boast when he 
wins the flirtatious Alma Curtis away from the handsome 
Edward Barton. And though Mrs. Curtis’ husband un- 
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expectedly interrupts him, he slides gracefully from the 
predicament when the lights are turned up. He is too 
homely even to be suspected of being a successful rival. 
Out of this scrape Henriquez is happy to discover that 
his ward loves him despite his ugliness. 


“BULLDOG DRUMMOND ” 


A melodrama in four acts by “Sapper,” produced by 
Charles B. Dillingham, at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, New York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Capt. Hugh Drummond... .cscccecsessccnecs A. E. Matthews 
Alay Longworth. cicis sic oc'vicis'e ee visvieieic.ee ovis ce Geoffrey Millar 
Peter Darrell a. sie losicieivaviciaievale ots sislo/eicisiaisis H. Franklyn Bellamy 
GRarl - Petereaa sc sip a.oinie' wicin disients o's» cisintors's en aisersie Sam_ Livesey 
Drs La eI gt OM) tosoteinie: sisiosaieieivieisioie(elereverelslsinieje C. H. Croker-King 
ASML AGI CY aievelaleie'asialp(cfeniereiniete siajeinatereicla(ulals St. Clair Bayfield 
Wish LOCKE secs acca simnisivialo uw alaialslelwiatenten'es Wm. W. McNeill 
Wilts Gow EC AVOLS oiciesisteielaioiwvaGisieieaioisfelewstow alslaceh George Barraud 
PDC Vie scene wale mca) cialis sicteretiareievepiarenpsmerteceiete Edward M. Favor 
Derbyshire sei652 vic view cae cn daiapinvic cls sie fuss sce Thomas Gillen 
MaeCovite bicc.icie'cis ,s'siais'snisiow Stal G Wiese sls piers wie Wallace Hickman 
Brow lOwiata50e 2 eoave vise n'sisnieieraiciniaie’sieis wiele/qiete)e-'el Jas. A. Boshell 
Avi Chinese Muters sss aie a/o)/eereloletarentolsicieidisie eiciets G. Tracy Barlow 
Hospital Attendants...... J. W. Albaugh, Jr. and J. H. Hunt 
Petia oP CECE IV 5 i.c\a'3'0) sini sineie aiemn rs ela ie oe kinaee es Mary Robson 
CEG (OER ay EDR TIPR PORT OOO niin Retro riOcinn Augusta Davis 
Phyllig: Bemtoricicih x cares aalsicsein s dsme meres susie Dorothy Tetley 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Room in Captain Drummond’s Flat in 
Half Moon Street. Scene 2—Room at ‘‘The Larches,’’? Go- 
dalming. Act II.—Scene 1—A Sitting Room at ‘“‘The Elms,”’ 
Godalming. Scene 2—Captain Drummond’s Cottage at Goring. 
Act III.—The Central Room at ‘“‘The Elms.’’ Act IV.—The 
Same. Staged by Fred G. Latham. 


Capt. Hugh Drummond, a year out of the army and 
dying of boredom, advertises for any kind of a job that 
promises excitement. Phyllis Benton, sister of an old 
buddie of Drummond’s, answers the ad. She is living 
next door to what it is claimed is a sanitarium. Fre- 
quently she hears screams. Oftener than that the leading 
“ physician ” of the sanitarium comes to her house and 
seems to have some hold upon her aged uncle. Drum- 


mond promises to investigate and next act is on the trail 
‘ 
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of a desperate gang of crooks who are holding a multi- 
millionaire American captive. With the help of his pals 
Drummond fights the gang and eventually emerges vic- 
toriously with one good arm with which to hold Phyllis. 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK ” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Walter Hackett, pro- 
duced by Sam H. Harris, at the Cort Theater, 
New York, December 30, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


(In the Order of Their Appearance) 
RAR istais (a wire vera Sa MGW s Cals le civic nics aiiam auc wns ee John Gray 


BGROG PASS oer eens wane Kk hws ea KS wha weeeee Phoebe Foster 
Mrs. Agatha Whatcombe..........seeeeees Marie Wainwright 
Ambrose Applejoha, « 6 ssi.ce occ ccc secice dees Wallace Eddinger 
PEEDAT NGICOKM s 6 oictan cob cssibemseuce su va screen sipusie Mary Nash 


(Mitoue® Cngarils vitlels otste cies sic sie elt'ais's sfunisusinicieice pase Helen Lackaye 
Horace Pengard... Ferdinand Gottschalk 
AVAO) BOLO ooo ob seein a acne Fn ah se siain sues Hamilton Reyvelle 
PAlsels op aise de tinder te cele ueeles ve sates eigactions Maud Andrew 
WOU ELE 5 fiisialereioia o's sie hoille tinier bh lesan sic yis d.b'e use Walter F. Scott 
PORDBV ES ASOD seein ss vis|e/s\clecisie(is\ei0 wisi) s\ics viele Harold Vermilye 


Act I.—The Adventure. Act IJ.—The Dream, Act III.— 
The Romance. In the Library of Ambrose Applejohn’s 
House at Polperren, Cornwall. Staged by the Author. 


Ambrose Applejohn, a youthful English squire, is 
vegetating on his place in Cornwall. Determined that 
he should go in search of life and adventure he adver- 
tises the place for sale. At ten o’clock a few nights 
later strange persons call. Ambrose believes they are 
prospective purchasers. They are really crooks in search 
of a pirate’s treasure supposed to be hidden in the 
house. Learning this, Ambrose determines to sit up all 
night to guard the house. He falls asleep and dreams 
himself his piratical ancestor. Waking, he has further 
adventure with the would-be crooks and finally beats 
them off, about which time he discovers that he is also in 
love with the young Poppy Faire, who has been living 
there all the time. So Ambrose finds both romance and 
adventure without need of travel. 
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“THE S.S. TENACITY ” 


A character comedy in three acts from the French of 
Charles Vidrac, produced by Augustin Duncan, 
at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
January 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


PRCLOGG cine sicio.e o'0 v.14 x's =iviaivie si sinioietecalaleieleteln (wisi. Marguerite Forrest 
Widow Cordier sicicieies/sic\cicinis ciaisiaicispiowiaie siersiere Jennie Dickerson 
Bastien neiecccischicleias overs t avialeiercveeisleroistacctaie wietshei cierwicrs George Gaul 
Segard cased hanes ees enmeie stbeeramilenineisnivaise siete Tom Powers 
FR GOUR a atalesicitielestarciore steletsialeioiateteysin olsietara terete Augustin Duncan 
‘An ‘Englich, Sailors osc « cisce\sicss se wale viniesteiiaise's Claude Cooper 
A Young Workman.....00cccccsscssccccccecs Howard Claney 
Another Workman.... ...Robert H. Forsythe 
An. Old SW orkiansiscisisicvie steleiisioieteiere aierviereters R. Henry Handon 


The Story is Enacted in a Little Restaurant in a Sea- 
board Town in France. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Bastien and Segard are typesetters. Discharged from 
the army, they find the after-the-war conditions in Paris 
unpleasant and start for a seacoast town to take ship 
for Canada. It is Bastien’s scheme, he being the strong- 
willed, decisive one. Segard is more inclined to dream. 
Arrived at the seacoast they find the sailing of the 
Tenacity delayed. They stop a fortnight at the village 
inn. They both fall in love with Therese, the pretty 
waitress who serves them. Segard talks to her of spring 
and roses and little farms that they may know some day. 
Bastien talks to her of love and wine and the fleeting 
hours. Bastien wins. With Therese he starts for Paris, 
leaving Segard to sail on the Tenacity alone. 
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“LAWFUL LARCENY ” 


A melodramatic comedy in a prologue and three acts 
by Samuel Shipman, produced by A. H. 
Woods, at the Republic Theater, 

New York, January 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Marion) - Dorney. skicis<cicisieleiss sejeicee oe Margaret Lawrence 
Andrew Dorsey .-»+-Allan Dinehart 
ARO OLLY (coiaicte) sia seine) cis\siele loa ai olesoivisierereieisierele/ sere Felix Krembs 
NES SU CIAL VAM cfolere ciate consicioisiereiacctessie aisinvaieys ete aisle siesaialote Martha Mayo 
Wiens EVeMON'salaeh places erciclats) se.ek elorsiete:crarerausietaleion Ida Waterman 
DV EVER CPV OI QUIN oo ala) «inicio-v/« widias 8 aiais sie'd alae aie sia slele aleve Gail Kane 
Golestetsinacteeste sec -Bijoute La Violette 
Guy Tarlow....... .....Lowell Sherman 
Marion Sylvester. . -..Margaret Lawrence 
WER appR REN s.sta's.a:aiurclate ace asaye aioe asi aintelefotel ola\ale 6luss’sle icles John Stokes 
WATT DIB WES citvajaniacleleisitya stages scelis ots, opuie elaioieiejelececeieis Frazier Coulter 
WNGuavieislastatdielcaecrerieie ciciscaisiarsic custsioee civislo/oisiee ciiale Sara Haden 
BpEOCIANG ME OETON eee) ale are vie eicieclacieae so alaven Seas John Sharkey 


Prologue.—Andrew Dorsey’s Home. Act I.—Vivian Hep- 
burn’s Apartment. Act II.—Same as Act I. Act II.— 
Andrew Dorsey’s Home. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Marion Dorsey, back from a trip to California, learns 
from the confession of her husband that during her 
absence he had been seduced and robbed by Vivian 
Hepburn, a fascinating woman who runs an exclusive 
gambling salon. Refusing to forgive him, Marion de- 
termines to be revenged upon the woman who has robbed 
her. She engages herself to Miss Hepburn as secretary 
and not only manages to steal back all her husband’s 
money and securities, and everything else in the safe, 
but to win the love of the gambling siren’s latest and 
most popular lover as well. Cornered in her own home, 
Marion dares Miss Hepburn to press the charge of theft 
against her, but is horrified to learn that while she 
(Marion) can be sent to prison for stealing money, her 
enemy can only be brought to trial in a civil action for 
stealing a husband, and cannot be jailed. “ You spend 
millions of dollars on a police force to protect the fur- 
niture, but any clever wanton can steal the heart and soul 
of the home and go scot free.” She offers to go to trial 
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to expose the rottenness of such a system, but is not per- 
mitted to do so. There is a promise that, having her 
revenge, she will later forgive her husband. 


“ DRIFTING ” 


A melodrama in six scenes by John Colton and D. H. 
Andrews, produced by W. A. Brady, at the Play- 
house, New York, January 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs.) Cook sncesiccs.ccice sioeneses aio tdieis aieiaiete iste atoxe Jane Corcoran 
Deacon Cook........++- os waime ie seeeeeeeeH. Mortimer White 
Dr; eRe BD URMG ois ceric s dicen a ac ealatelelolas\wieleiseeleloraia Burr Curruth 
Willie. Bates... ccccccsevececccacncscscecs Barry Fitz Patrick 
Ernie Crockett........ daiialeleiaareele ealera erste eters ofore H. D. Bogart 
Cassie Goo. aves. oa vslevselaes ole a(e(eieisisielsisielateleisinte Alice Brady 
Mrs. Polly- Voo- Frances. .i.ciee cceciseclsev sce ods Florence Short 
Foo Chow Lizzie...... eoievartisisiers peletiaiel sinwlevete Blanche Wallace 
Rangoon Rose......... Sic, Of race sr DU ODOE CEO Winnifred Lawshé 
Number One Mafu........ PRS AasondaD «+..William Blaisdell 
Number: Two Mafuls co cv stepieeiaieveisiels oicle.sia/sicie6 Cornelius Bull 


Number Three Mafu -Olaf Laven 
Molyneaux........... AS Oe) .Leward Meeker 
BIGCK me ewiteninecs aslo nea’ Marea tt Raine sinters Maxwell Driscoll 
Monsieur Repin...... intcvelntofaleislsie aietaletetassjafarvictarctera Franklyn Fox 
Badlands McKinney ai:0..ssileacciesiesesaece sues Robert Warwick 
Droy Li Shen Kueng iscsi cisiive vere Spats wise ...Lumsden Hare 
Lady Beards nicinsociao oes siasissceagetacis csc ecales Selene Johnson 
Cyril sTironwy thicicesrecesseicnc ss estelsaisiae sisterereiettis Leonard Cary 
AY China-iBoy vec viateniehin (eles satel haiciem visas Edwin Thompson 
The Woman of Tung Kow....Mme. Marguerite de Marhanno 
Ay Prick: of Buddha): is ciucengs owes aera c aie Edwin Thompson 
A SOLCCKESS ics os wicd sakes awe ae. SOCeneaS Geraldine McCreery 
A Monger of Lost Dolls..... icle slelatiiespieicore mcheseta Jane Corcoran 
IASHMO ly Bep gan cst ocieastelelsiasraeictelersivaes -Edwin Thompson 
A Road Woman From Nowhere..........seeeeeeees Eve Ware 


First Musbandscacscsosmeniocs .Leward Meeker 


Second Husband... SAAS SACO RIE Edwin Thompson 
Third Husband......... wale .eeie-wplole'sisis « visivie.e Humphrey Bogart 
COONS is piaataeisrerescre ie bcotaefoieine ie Sip sieis So ach siale Barry Fitz Patrick 
Chu ‘Chen Lat Luts secs ccoe sista e\ovate ciel ete gistele slevsie Millie Beland 
Tommy Hepburn........... Diniainivielsterereayere Master Jack Grattan 
Wangs Seucistcenctcna ctmemnsne reat eaters nis atten e Allen Atwell 
Komisky ...\0. sjsveseeeis « Man eieas mistere Gatare etincea ae ak Frank Backus 
The Shanzi: Kahn xs cc. asec Hae wieistars sisi8 H.. Mortimer White 
Capt. Jack John Micheljohn...............e00- Harry Davies 
IRANI KOZ as 10 a:u,sleue: ere) Ctleromeceieres Wie stats nie epae eit William Blaisdell 
Ac Ching SBoy it. Sco sencee ediceee nee ea Barry Fitz Patrick 
First Body Servant ..Barry Fitz Patrick 
Second Body Servant..... a eistainaltalwieie.aieaineteeone «Olaf Laven 


b | 
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Scene I.—Somewhere in America. Scene II.—Shanghai, 
China, Cabaret. Scene III.—In the Hills of Tung Kow. 
Scene IV.—Ruins of Christian Mission. Scene V.—In Tsin 
Sein. Scene VI.—Aboard the Hester Blount. Staged by 
John Cromwell. 


Cassie Cook, unjustly treated by her father, a Metho- 
dist deacon in Waltham, Mass., determines to live the 
rest of her life dangerously and in defiance of all the 
conventions. For a start she goes to China with some 
friendly missionaries traveling that way, leaves them, 
becomes a cabaret singer and dancer in Shanghai, later 
is plunged into a Tartar insurrection in Tung Kow, 
meets and is saved by Badlands McKinney, a dere- 
lict American soldier unjustly cashiered from the army, 
falls in love with him and finally confesses to him all 
that she is and has been. He, being in much the same 
boat, accepts her love and the two, regenerated by their 
meeting and subsequent experiences, determine to go the 
rest of the way together. 


“ ABOVE THE CLOUDS” 


A musical comedy in three acts, libretto and lyrics by 
Will B. Johnstone, music by Tom Johnstone, 
produced by Joseph M. Gaites at the Lyric 
Theater, New York, January 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Archie: Dawson. 2.00 .ecccccccsccvevcecce Hal Van Rensallear 
Gartisn Daws0Me.., <cdescisvccsvicsvepsccesaseeies Walter Walker 
Betty Dawson......sccccsecsccccssersccvcces Florence Hedges 
Ferdie Simpson......cccccesvccnccccccccccvccees Mark Smith 
Jefreys... . ciiece ness cccccyeevecscvcvcttecencaciee Page Spencer 
Ruby Airedale......csc.ccccccevevcssccece Gertrude O’Connor 
Millicent Towne....s.csesccceeees peels Susie alpievelare Gladys Coburn 
Bd PU servicers’ sie cies cies ov.cia\ee be'es e's 6c veins Skeet Gallagher 
DGUWISO indicia of eioidive éadiesamacieesieaidie'ss eebcceeics gis June Roberts 
Suipid SE DORE IGE Ge 0.5/a\a,e[slo\e-4ialo.winibielsia’e sinie's (oheia\s:ai6 Wm. N. Bailey 
FOAM TOLER sicioiel eis aleivicie(sleie'esicible.s|e10,0.6 vie) bieleisiejejaswieie,s Grace Moore 
Gypsy Venue... .ccccccccccevecccccsesccses Dorothy Smoller 
Geral icre ails :<ioteiele als liia\s4oinin b.s 'eis)ele 0¥:xie:e101a,2/e.upeiels Angelo Romeo 


Wink; Tuttle :.05.scsicseceess Biblia uateisiewlaeewe Van J. Melino 
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Will Tuttle..... pide wicieieleleiotalelsielpicie sie.sieieieis aanacde John J. Weis 
Willie Tuttle......... Gane daasiewtase seeeeeeRoy Alexander 
Premier Danseuse....sssccccsreccccccsescscoess June Roberts 
Character. Dancer sc cic 00,c.cebibviasieletesiniceiierisies Arthur Corey 
Classical Dancers.......++. Melissa Ten Eyck and Max Weily 


Jean Jones, a popular movie star on the Pacific coast, 
hearing that J. Herbert Blake, who is running a movie 
school in the east, is cheating a gullible public of young | 
movie aspirants and using her name to help his schemes 
along, travels to New York from Hollywood to investi- 
gate. Her investigations lead her to the home of the 
Dawsons, where she becomes acquainted with young 
Archie, a demobilized soldier with an ambition to do | 
something fine for America in the line of a propaganda | 
picture to be called “ The Birth of America.” Remain- | 
ing incognito she helps Archie and puts a twist in the 
schemes of Director Blake, who was mismanaging the 
school and trying to steal the Dawson idea. 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED ” 


A tragedy in four acts, adapted from the Russian of 
Leonid Andreyev by Gregory Zilboorg, pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, January 9, 1922. 


IDLELY; sfereistarereisialotoie ei gievotmigt saleteratelersterceieterovorslereleterelo/iete Philip Leigh 


Polly -.Edgar Stehli 
Briquet -Ernest Cossart 
Mancini »Frank Reicher 
Zinida ++eeHelen Westley 
Angelica. Martha Bryan Allen 
Estelle. 3 ...Helen Sheridan 
Francois. .-Edwin R. Wolfe 

Os vieves -Richard Bennett 
Jackson.. ....Henry Travers 
Consuelo. . -Margalo Gillmore 


Alfred Bezano 
Baron Regnard 
A Gentleman.. 
Wardrobe Lady. 
Wealienes cor ccenicts 
Conductor......... 


John Rutherford 
-Louis Calvert 
.....John Blair 
....Kathryn Wilson 

.-Charles Cheltenham 
AodGanunrk Edwin R. Wolfe 


ee 
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MP LOETO watetns orale leistalaln aft tots siare’atetule lg elate’c\c'gie/eiisleretoleiarc’s Philip Loeb 
AS OWOLG ODATICED cinicuic cg aivice'sles clue ote sec Caine rare Renee Wilde 
PRIOR MSAGLET duis c nd act snypes ae eee er aae cree Oliver Grymes 


Ballet Girls....Vera Tompkins, Anne Tonerri, Marguerite 
Wernimont and Frances Ryan 


Actresses in Circus Pantomime...... Adele St. Maur and 
Sara Enright 
PH OVARG sane crctateaicnciciclv es oociee eh sien seca Me cleats Dante Voltaire 
AS Srakcey Charmer iis es cisjstels:sxie sists ectoloiels's ose sinisists Joan Clement 
ASS CONCOrHONISE rm cents inca. cise cic cece weet ers Richard Coolidge 
AURiding Master ianenc ateciee's cvs actnstereenide Kenneth Lawton 
PAPTRRGIER icra oloserin tia Seince aces ne eniietancis Francis G. Sadtler 
PCPOUBIR Gs «ches nancdeacs vee Sears Taylor and Luigi Belastro 


Act I.—Rehearsal. Act Il.—Performance. Act IIJ.—Next 
Day. Act IV.—Consuelo’s Benefit Performance. The Action 
of the Play Takes Place in a Room Off the Ring of Briquet’s 
Circus in One of the Large Cities of France. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Into a general meeting room off the ring of a conti- 
nental circus a French nobleman wanders, and applies 
for a job, suggesting that he play a clown — the clown 
who gets slapped. Given the place he also asks that his 
anonymity be preserved; that he be known simply as 
“He.” During his subsequent adventures with the cir- 
cus it is revealed that “ He” has evidently been robbed 


- of the love of his wife and the work of his brain by a 


false friend; that, the world having slapped him, he 
extracts a martyr-like joy by continuing the game while 
the world laughs. In the circus he meets Consuelo, the 
little bareback rider, and appoints himself her spiritual 
guardian. When he learns that she is about to be sold 
by a vicious foster father to a licentious old baron, 
“He” poisons the girl’s wine at her farewell ‘supper, 
and, drinking of the potion himself, dies with her. (See 
page 126.) 
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“ROSA MACHREE” 


A comedy drama in four acts by Edward E. Rose, pro- 
duced by the Hudson Productions Company, 
at the Lexington Opera House, New 
York, January 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Brian Delaney acc sinisteicisi acne fl salarealainvicveraielssatese Clarence Derwint 
Rachels Goldratenncahe sce uemmn enemas s nieces Sonia Marcelle 
Gordie Brae «oc,cats sislavs oto pis siaisiaisisislole aie saie\pleieician ie Ryder Keane 
Lacius, Marley iciccciclecieemtanmep cinite o'e's aje0 ee Charles Esdale 
Cyril” Lardon . occ nice ees aceinwecisis ciceiieeeee cerices Harry Green 
Rosas Goldranisict Jalsa ve peiesion cep nic sichisineis so tere Julia Adler 
Ellen: Carew ec siojs:c'e¢ sine, uae eisinivie'e leis slvicitiss icine’ Mabel Allen 
Lady Ethel Carew... ...Lucy Beaumont 
Lords Ragdoms cf75 cores its ayaisiarerstelersois'e ouisa\a te elee.ss Fuller Mellish 
Bivakeg pines pace was ose Wu's os bininin ereisiawiorie ele elinie es s1e By Himself 
Waar bose siis rape eeclaralere crepe reieiatarstewsire area sia ainiors Austin Huhan 


Another attempt to prove that nothing on earth can 
beat a combination of the Irish and the Jews. An Eng- 
lish lordling elopes with a Hebrew servant girl. When 
their baby is a grown daughter her English grandfather 
agrees to adopt her if she will leave her mother. She 
agrees tentatively, but when mother learns the separation 
may be made permanent she crosses to England and 
takes a place in his lordship’s kitchen. Mother and 
daughter thus find each other and grandfather is made 
to see the sentimental error of his melodramatic ways. 


“THE BLUE KITTEN ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from “Le 
Chasseur de Chez Maxim’s ” by Otto Harbach and 
William Cary Duncan, produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein, at the Selwyn Theater, 

New York, January 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


EE SG EDS AED ETOOUAIOOCUC SSCL OD KAGSOERSboGG Bill Hawkins 
Gigli’, acamstiectielielee atic ctete Shier ere eiticcie seit Victor Morley 
‘Theodore? Vanderpop vivsccre Welecoleinecicles tales Joseph Cawthorn 
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DULAN ceo von casieiasitineinig sac sates a beasties George Le Soir 
OetaANe. ics.cmsineinieeaisiiecavine etlae cstee sewer ae Robert Woolsey 
GAR Cia. sce ai cinl bis T- ales Odianin Sm ies estes aeiee tok Betty Barlow 
CHS GH a aerict Vpccincustoenas 8.84 eoinciewioeng Oaees Marion Sunshine 
INESEC CRLES ete rataraapin ole s,s acieferate slp vase dbejarovsaioocerentet ae Carola Parson 
MOPoCH Gace nis tendon saints Se eee MUN e Eee Lillian Lorraine 
Armand: ADavelings.. <aipasess sien eaten ars Douglas Stevenson 
Mme. Lucile Vanderpop.....cecccsecsececes Jean Newcombe 
Madelaine Vanderpop........cescccsecseces Lorraine Manville 
PPO MIWOEOCS cccicicletisicvaislleie Snsiek Cant loetieen oy Dallas Welford 


Act I.—The Foyer of “The Blue Kitten.’? Act II.—At 
Vanderpop’s Chateau at Fontainebleu. Act IIJ.—‘‘The Blue 
Kitten” Cafe. Staged by Edgar Selwyn, Leon Errol and 
Julian Mitchell. 


Theodore Vanderpop, porter and head waiter at “ The 
Blue Kitten,” has acquired a fortune which his wife and 
daughter believe he has earned as a night editor. When 
he is about to retire, because of the approaching marriage 
of his daughter, Madelaine, to Armand Duvelin, he 
discovers that Armand is one of “The Blue Kitten’s ” 
best patrons. His effort to pretend that he is not the 
same Vanderpop Armand knows as a porter, and also 
to prevent Armand marrying Madelaine, serve to inter- 
rupt the songs and dances and rest the chorus. 


ELSIE JANIS AND HER GANG 


A revue in two acts by Elsie Janis, produced by Elsie 
Janis, at the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
January 16, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Jurien Thayer W. Dornfeld 
Charlie Lawrence Red Murdock 
Monk Watson Lewis Reid 
Duane Nelson Dan Walker 
Lane McLeod Chester Grady 
Gus Shy Elizabeth Morgan 
Bradley Knoche Maude Drury 
Herbert Goff Inez Bauer 
Frank Miller Elva Magnus 


James F. Nash Margaret Sousa 
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Revival of Shakespearean Plays, presented by George 
Ford, at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New 
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FRITZ LEIBER SEASON 


York, beginning January 16, 1922. 


“ MACBETH ” 


Cast of characters — 


Duncan, King of Scotland......... aebt. anes William Daniels 
Malcolm, His) Som.i.scs.c0ccisjceas casi puts lereiatelers Frank Howard 
Macbethins cscs cciciese binisleisin acne Saanoh do dewamoooe Fritz Leiber 
ESALUGUG a dette satan ocinss clantataraisieoiiatte tenia sieine nine. ares John Burke 
MacDuff, a Nobleman. ..- Louis Leon Hall 
TRO SSI ete stablatvieloveloro:<vecatauri sis, ctoder clei ctwtaseietste|steraiciaters Philip D. Quin 
DiGunonics ccc sia ceils nieces, oniataiea sleareunaieterats W. Leonard Gordon 
Fleance, Banquo’s Son..........ses6. ...-Constance Kingsley 
SS Y.LOI) oy cisletayelelese\alelals ovaseln wisiocaletsle/el/eteieveieieletelnss) James Hendrickson 
A Wounded Meesensert Sddopescunaododd eiteteisers Richard Allen 
PAVENND OC LOR eretalelscicie)s)eiereleieieis slefvateerereiste Sistoraleterantelctere Harold Rand 
Aj Drunken vPorter. «).ccicwtseeceie asics FOMOCGOD.G Robert Strauss 
IANENTeSsen oreis's steieinis\cisielelels eieteiotblets eisteveiere ciate ..-Waldron Smith 
Another Messenger.. .Frederic Drake 
A Murderer....... ..-Richard Allen 
RTO ET s)n/s sicieie/eialm nla sisivie ol nisoua vais ielein sa\elels' ete sie oe Arthur Rowley 
inst NWitCHts io siererererseietere visisrereistots wiaieneseielohererave Virginia Bronson 
Second OW tel, Aer. esebian ee oononosedgooune nadioeniaiete LADO 
Third oWiteh ae eecse sehen Sleiarete mielenis SOO Harry Williams 
Gentlewoman. 6.0... 60 scesseesens GOUCRUMGUOUO0 Caroline Kohl 
Bady sachet cg scsieiceslctesicsls\ser eeleieiri ee cessevie Olive Oliver 

\ 


“ JULIUS CAESAR ” 


Cast of characters — 


Julius” Geesar. oc). saienese i's sree Filip D. Quin 
Marc Anthony. x -Fritz Leiber 
Casta. cies css sisal eave! beRichard Allen 
Trebonius. .oic< 00 0a sets elon efeieiatersts Frank Howard 
Marcus Brutus......... Sod uneo aielsfalsiefolaeteise .-Louis Leon Hall 
Cassuse ite sniiosssiciecilsaleies Wielete sisie resale vlna eve nisiaiarste John Burke 
Decius. Brutus. .ij.s0 0. oceace clejeeisie vies veel ces James Hendrickson 
Metellus Cimber........ aleiislateveinveteretotatatele -++-Herman Thomas 
Popilius- Lena..........ecescscescscesceesess+ Waldron Smith 
Cinna, a Senator..........- Dn Blsialshereala eisra\s tie leiaie Fredric Drake 


seeceeeeseeeW. Leonard Gordon 
-.James Hendrickson 


A Soothsayer.... 
Pindarus.. 


Miotellitaiscnsroeeiincniesiciscvaaisteleicnetisiercio ESS AdG Arthur Rowley 
Octavius Cesar..,..... atteters sipinieletaisteretelolelcietettiete Harold Rand 
First Gitizenhranneccsueets SHG Rabe See .-Robert Strauss 
Lucius. aibteitiae aGeis sieie Nea esate seeeceeeeseesConstance Kingsley 
Portia.... srelelecs eioisiwieie‘aieisisto'e ercccccccccceccesess Olive Oliver 
Calpurnia..... Sinjelelsislvleleisieleteiejers seccceeccoeee Virginia Bronson 


‘ 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Cast of characters — 


ROMEO cree un msiesaiciae Cinaeeie’s Sc eet Micentenicl cos wane Fritz Leiber 
Benvolios) Wisc Prien ds coed assc;<, iensigucatcuctones Frank Howard 
Mercutio, Friend of Romeo................ Louis Leon Hall 
CEPUlOEs ofa vik sss icrerae Marccevicis bo a naiele heats Richard Allen 
SOBA Risin! g's oh v.n le nd ates ee (ais a/.0o aia e\ wioleebie W. Leonard Gordon 
ELVES ricraccree ovice wees eee en a Malte tae mle tee ued John Burke 
Briar Lawrence wc sieexisle cecincoeoneace can caocine Philip D. Quin 
RASUMABAE cinta saiale np nish a adits treats oa Ce ad pliers rece Harold Rand 
RIA DOUICEBEY S5ic sani vraeein shin, States cWeibisig Giside sateks Fredric Drake 
Peter,’ Capulet’s Servants: <5 sicccie deceectene vies Robert Strauss 
HOTU sie eroruis siare ipteoisisters sfalnee siatisie cise eres James Hendrickson 
VE WO! RG) PMO oie cist b vrohin ee nse sia sien nd stantensinter: Mary Williams 
Bady SCapwlet ss 2 sis aciiejinie ce os sanieisierciaityelee swttelns:s Olive Oliver 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet................ Virginia Bronson 


“THE NATIONAL ANTHEM ” 


A drama in four acts by J. Hartley Manners, produced 
by A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler, at the Henry 
Miller Theater, New York, January 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


BAGEIAD) (AAO w porsiacr init s ct nsw wcabelesanse seks Laurette Taylor 
Madeline 7Prent © scjcccovccesesvcscees Lillian Kemble Cooper 
MAU ELMO ec rc cca vieccce ese taseeteaueuarenssca ts Jo Wallace 
Bits deccesiauvcddesicceancdesdseedetess Greta Kemble Cooper 
INLCBUr | Carton cs: <2issclssiaieie's siecle se/e aieie'nie' cies ciao Ralph Morgan 
ODM Ve CATICOM sie lalels'eia: oils tiewaietorsthle’s[ataleie'< olarare Dodson Mitchell 
MGBT MCALTOWS odie sladsisiv ed heves as veecvewaiges Frank M. Thomas 
BROOD OM. PUA Cola ois vinia sav cn'ncs oid sarees Pinic'e ce'eiw's nla'siein Richie Ling 
DAME RACHEL sau w)e\a"c'e'ore'eisiaivc o's! v's's\e's n’a1n wte's'ela\olws sins Robert Hudson 
INCE SEDOLY tsiec.0 50. cra'u isn ele si vlarpicield ole ee wleicie's oo a'sle Ray Wilson 
DTP AVRANOO sorte eel der er dante dewd ida seas cai Paul Porcasi | 
IW AIC Ofatieie clelvisisn'c «isla eels ate(sirsiaiaisle\eje ce: e'sie' William Armstrong 


Act I.—Northchester. Summer. Act II.—New York. 
Winter. Act IlIl.—Paris. Spring. Act IV.—The Same. 
The Afternoon of the Tenth Day. Staged by the Author. 


Marian Hale, in love with Arthur Carlton, marries 
him despite the warning of the boy’s father that he 
(Arthur) is no good. Both Marian and Arthur are 
members of the lively younger set, much given to jazz- 
ing around the country clubs near New York, and 
Arthur is a good two-fisted drinker. Marian’s belief 
that she can reform him bears fruit the first six months 
of their marriage, but after that Arthur slips back into 
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his old ways and carries Marian with him. They go to 
Paris and continue the mad pace there until, befuddled 
by liquor, Marian takes bichloride of mercury, thinking 
it a headache medicine and Arthur, rushing for a doctor, 
is killed in a motor-car smashup. There is a promise 
of happiness for Marian in the love of Tom Carroll, 
who has been patiently waiting for her. 


“ MARJOLAINE ” 


Louis N. Parker’s “ Pomander Walk” set to music by 
Hugo Felix, book by Catherine Chisholm Cushing, 
lyrics by Brian Hooker, produced by Russell 
Janney, at the Broadhurst Theater, 

New York, January 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus............+0+ Albert G. Andrews 
1 FB SGAE Soon A HRM CRC OCOCUCOUAOOAUCONCOn Eson0G Royal Cutter 
Mre, Pamela -Poskett, 5 oda cicccswcsjsisoiviecieics ss Daisy Belmore 
The Rev. Jacob Sternroyd, D.D.............. Colin Campbell 
(EHO SEV OROT Gish )~ viaisi aclu nidiayno.4ip ool ainiale alee) aisiereis E. L. De Brocq 
Puach* and cJady: Maa... vscvsinss onsnenas calc vente Paul Warren 
Misa BarbaratSternroyd sicces cities siplsiseiviciccos cusidetiole ~Mary Hay 
Mr.) Bact Prin gles t:c xc/e:e'ssacncinieminiein en sieiso.n oes Maurice Holland 
Jerome Brooke-Hoskyn, Esq....-....sseeeeeees Lennox Pawle 
WAG viotereioecelcsianacisisleictete Pnwnete nisi petnip sale ersistatsto te Merle Stevens 
Madame Lucie Lachesnais...........ssesseseees Nellie Strong 
PAWELE. tartraisaht oiitin seals pamitnl se ninpaystals asi einer Olga Treskoff 
Lieut aPhe Hon. sJack \Saylesc cs cam csieeaiewinieanie Irving Beebe 
STOUR hi ackapogore 5m evojotwieleselose ale) apterareis tere acaraseretelase eta Irving S. Finn 
GOCe ae dsivsiacincsiide sietisiowie lalnereiannys ...Addeson Youngs 
John Sayle, Tenth Baron Otford --.Worthe Faulkner 
Mlle. Marjolaine Lachesnais...........+.seeeeee Peggy Wood 


Act I.—Saturday Afternoon, May 25. Act II.—Saturday 
Morning, June 1. Act III.—The Same. Two Hours Later. 
The entire action takes place in Pomander Walk, ‘“‘out 
Chiswick Way,’’ in London, in the year 1806. Staged by 
Russell Janney and W. H. Post. Dances by Bert French. 


Marjolaine Lachesnais, living in Pomander Walk with 

her mother, meets Lieut. Jack Sayle when that gay 
, young naval officer comes in search of an old friend. 
Their love for each other is strong and immediate, but 
both Jack’s father, the Baron Otford, and Marjolaine’s 
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mother object. The baron had once been engaged to 
Lucie Lachesnais and jilted her. It isn’t possible to 
keep the young folk apart longer than an act or two, 
however, at which time their parents also decide to renew 
their old romance. 


“THE DELUGE ” 


A drama in three acts, adapted by Frank Allen from the 
Swedish of Henning Berger, revived by Arthur 
Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theater, New 
York, January 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Stratton, a Saloonkeeper.............-. Robert E. O’Connor 
GEnrlio, ie Water sicle ar cis dieias bie pisise tials ui 0 James Spottswood 
EEA pe QB LOMIEL. anic as cin'asiavave simvainisreisa py eosreinvale Arthur Hurley 
Prazery) NP TOMOLET <.5 vec sins wiciocciv'vicieis.c « alnor ce Robert McWade 
Avotber CUStomer. <<:c.cie:a ss aiceje cisisiee secre pisiasieleels John Ravold 
PASEO TRCOKET oc. piviewiels wiv. sis Te wisisey nicleian © sereres Charles Ellis 


OP Ne tS ae a WCC Cs 0.:0's 0ivie 0 nieSie Coin ceteris eer Lester Lonergan 
Nordling, an Immigrant. . Edward G. Robinson 
Higgins, HUM ENCLOR: p:slare cicrejosai afer eluieleerelsiava a aisinicaie'e William Dick 


MAG emieets cial sialawinte Fie bididinicio1d a1 ove leieiees Kathlene MacDonell 
Acts I., II. and III.—The Barroom of a Saloon in a 
Middle Western City. 


Seven men and a girl are caught in the barroom of a 
basement saloon during a cloudburst in a city located on 
the banks of the Mississippi River. The storm continues, 
the river overflows, and finally, with the steel shutters up 
and all doors barred, the trapped customers find them- 
selves shut off from all communication with the outside 
world and facing probable death by suffocation. In their 
extremity the natures of all eight undergo definite reac- 
tions. Alcoholically stimulated, a cheating broker be- 
comes fanatically inspired by the thought of forming a 
great human chain of brotherhood; a_ philosophical 
“« shyster ” lawyer preaches eloquently the claims of the 
soul; a self-seeking and inordinately ambitious broker 
admits to the girl of the streets imprisoned with them, 
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whom he had known in his clerkship days, that she is the 
only woman he ever loved, and that he left her to marry 
a rich girl to give him power in the business world. With 
their respective souls shriven the storm ceases and release 
follows. Within a half hour they have reverted to type 
and are as tricky as they were before — selfish, human, 
honest or tricky, according to their kind. 


“THE NEST” 


A drama in four acts, adapted by Grace George from 
Paul Geraldy’s “Les Noces d’Argent,” produced by 
William A. Brady, at the 48th Street The- 
ater, New York, January 28, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Jacques Hamelin 
Max Hameline:, ciccesiaeccereciteinices acess 
a wiaiparetfelecsicierets slats cipeioteeioaiesteeerivareieeTa ce Juliette Crosby 
Leotate/aferaistclatalsjate/elererstsieiatalsieiataletetanrs|atalete olatcine’s Bruce Elmore 
Ruth Gillmore 


oete ...-Marjorie Oakley 

ai aielo.elelbiavo'e.e’p elec) aie ewisveis(ele a slsiaicinis'ed ow icievels Florence Mack 

scaibnvane eariace tare sl evbteiafeisi a areuate ett tani iaim alate iorecaa Helen Cromwell 

Act I.—At the Hamelins’. Suzanne’s Room. Act II.—At 

the Hamelins’. Act III.—At the Hamelins’, The Dining 

Room. Act IV.—At Suzanne’s Home. Time—Today. Place 
—Paris. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


(See page 346.) 


“THE VOICE FROM THE MINARET ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Robert Hichens, 
produced by Marie Lohr, at the Hudson The- 
ater, New York, January 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Andrew Fabian........2s.+seeseccesccrscces Herbert Marshall 
Solemn ccters craves vicodin dewlerdopieais a metal E, Rayson-Cousens 


‘ 
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sit) Leslie: Caryl ioc. ovaccccdsecetteveweveee Edmund Gwenn 
MICS Taras har sew otemenwes ere iets eeee es E. Rayson-Cousens 

Prologue—Sitting Room in a Hotel in Damascus. Act I.— 
Sitting Room at the Vicarage, Drobridge-on-Sea. Act II.— 
Sitting Room at the Lord Gordon Hotel, Drobridge-on-Sea. 
Act III.—Sir Leslie Caryll’s Flat in Savoy Court. Staged 
by Marie Lohr. 


Lady Caryll, on her way from India back to London 
following a quarrel with her “beast of a husband,” 
meets Andrew Fabian, a young theological student, on 
his way to the Holy Land, preliminary to taking orders. 
They love each other and linger in Damascus for weeks, 
desperately happy. But gradually her ladyship discovers 
that the call of the church — as symbolized by the voice 
of the Muezzin calling the people to prayer from the 
minaret—still has a stronger claim upon her young 
lover than her love and leaves him. Lady Caryll returns 
to her beastly husband. Andrew goes into the church. 
Six years later they meet in London. She hears him 
preach and is tempted to visit him in the vicarage late 
at night. Sir Leslie Caryll, learning of the meeting, 
grows suspicious and finally uncovers the love adven- 
ture in Damascus, which both her ladyship and the 
young rector bravely acknowledge. Sir Leslie’s death 
puts him out of the way, but the priest and the lady 
decide to go their separate ways. 


“MR. FAUST” 


A drama in four acts by Arthur Davison Ficke, produced 
by Ellen Van Volkenburg, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, January 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DTA WCE cis cldlejald ob e¥e viclotase Miala.awiars/viefelolesicine arcisiaa Byron Foulger 
ORS Sp le ee AD GE IEICE ISTIEC EL too Robert Bell 
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Mess Banstircc' sora s.ciee acne stees witugimmilslan viens Maurice Browne 


The Butleticia. cesses cnecowsee aca eelateie:de ta eve'e aaieinleis Jack Gude 
Wicholaa: Sataw ds cice.'s x:aen oie waniulsinietetotstn vein easier Moroni Olsen 
The: Holy) Ones... ccs ccesves sex'weis pistsee eivisin ea Henry O’Neill 
MBO sisin'e seis ase, n ties Risinieis a uiniaiaieiane sio'ste\eialalein@.6 S2Xr Janet Young 
4 UST BYS(S ) incor ne RODE SOC Ce I OnD Cerone Harold McGee 


Act I.—Mr. Faust’s Library, New York. Act II.—A 
Deserted Temple in India. Act III.—A Gothic Cathedral. 
Act IV.—Mr. Faust’s Library, New York. Time—Today. 


“THE CZARINA ” 


An historical comedy in three acts, adapted by Edward 
Sheldon from the Hungarian of Melchior Leng- 
yel and Lajos Biro, produced by Charles 
Frohman, Inc., at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, January, 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


The Czarina.......... OO ICC PERERA TELIA Doris Keane 
Annie Jaschikova. scisecsveccceensces Ais eitels vint7e Lois Meredith 
(MATTOS ficis-cis sisis ieinceieisisieis'esie wie pidie Gib eis ioleie ee Cine Phyllis Alden 
The -Chaticelloriiccicnsictewinec isco siento waieae sis Frederick Kerr 
The French Ambassador......... MstnMta nrereca vies elaine Ian Keith 
Count: Alexei: CGzerny..c are sesisisies ew couse nie aleve Basil Rathbone 
Nicholas Jaschikoff...... Ginieibie sidiele leis eislsicin's Kenneth Thompson 


safe siatelslesenveiaistele seedidieacuswieveevocs oe Wiliam. Devereux 
Richard Malchien 
ascan Edwin Noel 
am H. Thompson 
aig etnies Blanche Gervais 
...Jane Page, Miriam Stoddard, Virginia Trabue 
and Elizabeth Collins 
Lackeys.i. dsc es cess William Marr, Bertram Hanauer, Stuart 
Kemp, Guy Standing, Jr. and Charles Frank 
Act I.—An Afternoon in Springtime. Act IJ.—Four Weeks 
Later. In the Summer. Act III.—Eight Days Later. The 
action of the play takes place in the Inner Audience Cham- 
ber of the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg in 1765. Staged 
by Gilbert Miller. 


A comedy of court intrigue and romance built around 
certain episodes in the life of the amorous Catherine II 
of Russia. This particular adventure concerns her 
meeting with the dashing ruffian, Count Alexei Czerny, 
who rides from the western front to warn her of a 
nobles’ plot to dethrone her. The handsome Alexei 
wins his sovereign’s gratitude and likewise her heart, 
and by her command stays on at court for several weeks. 
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Then he, in turn, humiliated by Catherine’s treatment of 
him as a sort of male mistress, rebels and is condemned 
to death while the empress turns her come-hither gaze 
upon the new French ambassador. She later forgives 
Alexei, however, pardons him and gives him an estate. 


“PINS AND NEEDLES ” 


An English musical revue in two acts, book by Albert 
de Courville, Wal Pink and Edgar Wallace, lyrics 
by Ballard MacDonald, Rupert Hazel and I. 
Ceasar, music by James Hanley and Fred- 
erick Chappelle, produced by Albert 
de Courville, at the Shubert 
Theater, New York, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Edith Kelly Gould Amy Verity 
Harry Pilcer Jane Taylor 
Maisie Gay Geneva Marlowe 
Jimmy Nervo Ewart Scott 
Howard Knox Alice Pollard 
Jack Morrison Teddy Knox 


Tommy Mostol 


“THE PIGEON ” 


A fantasy in three acts by John Galsworthy, revived by 
Edward Goodman, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, February 2, 1922. 


! 
Cast of characters — 


ARIE. NV EVLWW ID aiviare dinieiaje(e ein die (sia,v eieloisie s.s\e 67061616 Louise Treadwell 
Cristopher Wellwyn Whitford Kane 
Guinevere Megan.....ccccccccccvescctcccscviercess Edna James 
Devra nacre crac de Saiaiclals s/c eieisie's Gre viet ele s(eiuie'seis Georges Renavent 
DUVGOR a 'a''s 6: 0i0se!s ole vin. 4 6:0'0'vi0.0 o,a)eijeie s)sisin'e © wiewisie's.« Hubert Druce 
ET OO PONY sic obo as «les Dc ccna slewimnvlidetey Edward Jephson 
Sire) OWIAS | FAOREGE Davin iwreles o's wieisice: e)slass]aielnpals pie Marshal Vincent 
WOO PMERAD: Seka chnre'c cas otided ep onass obs ee Oe Gordon Blyth 


First Humble Man Frederic Monti 
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Third. Humble” Man.....'...<secssscccsoveswccees Alan McAteer 
A Police Constable......ccescoccscccersees Charles L. Douglas 

Act I,—Christmas Eve. Act II.—New Year’s Day. Act 
lll.—The First of April. The action passes in Wellwyn’s 
Studio and the Street Outside, by the Embankment in 
London. Staged by Edward Goodman. 


Christopher Wellwyn, a sentimental artist, living in 
studios facing the Embankment, London, is sorely dis- 
tressed at his inability to alleviate the suffering of the 
human derelicts constantly appealing to him for help. 
Like the gentle pigeon that he is he is pretty thoroughly 
plucked by the wild birds he seeks to aid. The law 
and the church are found equally incompetent to deal 
with the problems of the poor when their aid is sought, 
and, finding no practical remedy, the pigeon goes on 
being a pigeon to the end. 


“ CHAUVE-SOURIS ” 


A Russian vaudeville organized by M. Nikita Balieff, 
presented by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest, at the 49th Street Theater, New 
York, February 4, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 

Mmes. Birse MM. Balieff 
Ershova Wavitch 
Dianina Gorodetsky 
Karabanova Birse 
Deykarhanova Borco 
Fechner Davidoff 

Kochetovsky 
Malakoff 
Marievsky 
Pons 
Stoianovsky 
Salama 
Dalmatoff 


“The Bat Theater of Moscow,” organized first by the 
players from Stanislavsky’s Art Theater for their own 
diversion, was afterward expanded into a sort of im- 
promptu vaudeville for the entertainment of the public. 
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_A mixed Russian Lambs’ club gambol, consisting of 
- Russian folk songs and dances and burlesque dramatic 
skits. The New York engagement followed successful 
appearances in London and Paris. 


“THE LAW BREAKER” 


A melodrama in four acts by Jules Eckert Goodman, 
produced by William A. Brady, at the Booth 
Theater, New York, February 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Wather, ‘Spalding. .wesisicctane secceeetarocaes Frank Sheridan 
PIWIN Se NOWIOUs seaicics cowccise's oe aeisiecaenulcae Clifford Dempsey 
Walter SELOMECr sy ac\sia sicisnicsalciis oeisisidleresaee visiesic John Cromwell 
PROM GL OWLED > 5:5/c's.cinis sic sinicisis ocieiclaesis/ssjeleleigie ss Frederick Bickel 
Jim. Thorne. .... .c..<0<:s ..- William Courtenay 


BUD Ob Dae weis cavcinele cisinie ©\sincivie vie'e cisicisiecioe eis Morgan Wallace 
Gibson....... ajata afals eiaieislolsiaisieleieieietsieveieieler Frank Sylvester 
DOHOmatlee mest mies cists ec ore nie e's) civloie esvaie(eclcterd aisle John Milton 
Griggs ccc MilicaGin cicciesicice dcledielanjees elocecriien Herbert Rathke 
OAM pI NOWIET aarateinis o\cislevsin'die.civ aie wcleidje noise aieiaie Blanche Yurka 
eaten Ga PGM rite tas ateie'vic eu esis sw ciniaie si nisiviacere Marguerite Maxwell 


Ewing Fowler’s bank has been robbed of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. The theft has been traced to Jim Thorne. 
Fowler is eager to send Thorne to prison until he learns 
that his own son, Tom, has been craftily woven into the 
plot of the robbery by Thorne. Even then he is willing 
to push the prosecution until his daughter, Joan, a settle- 
ment worker with theories respecting society’s responsi- 
bility for crime and criminals, suggests another solution. 
There is only one way to reform criminals, says Joan, 
and that way to develop their sense of moral responsi- 
bility. She therefore offers to pledge her seventy-five 
thousand dollar pearl necklace that Jim Thorne, if 
properly trusted, will, of his own accord, return the 
sixty thousand dollars he has stolen. Thorne considers 
the adventure a good joke at first, but later the thought 
of Joan’s faith in him becomes oppressive and he loses 
his nerve as a crook. Finally he returns the money to 
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buy back his “freedom.” After which he plans to steal 
the necklace. But the reform idea gets him. He doesn’t 
marry Joan, however, but his little pal, Kit, a darned 
good “come-on” for a badger game, and eager to go 
straight. 


“THE BLUSHING BRIDE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Cyrus 
Wood, based on a play by Edward Clark, music by 
Sigmund Romberg, produced by Lee and 
J. J. Shubert at the Astor Theater, 

New York, February 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Pauk-Komtinekiss csi cssien cost iencieasnecls scien Robert O’Connor 
WLOWGne Gillin cis eres aalelebietsciecsttreisiscelnis esieie Violette Strathmore 
Cigarerte: Girls wwsts sisi viel saicisie vinieieleienivie’aeioicls slelsisiete Kitty Flynn 
EPSHCOIS sie ere citizens, 4d bn Oalein shal sieteie'k’s @oalalpvacs ate Harold Gwynne 
SCH WAN Ziersiwsiscofers cissayeitiielslerointste le slamtateemncisisiaetere David Belbridge 
(OYE. OR BOSSA OS FOUND ONO DO SOOOOGUEAaNOOON George Craig 
Christopher Pottinger...........0.. a mina (arcerarar etee Tom Lewis 
Alfred o sgatns ovisn cia sieacee singe aiereciersior Clarence Nordstrom 
ROSE iss stalorp ie lelojecat ‘siviave.s slag eleipiersiptersin close tiaciobin ete Edythe Baker 
USEC sietoivietirsieieternvaieinsalaieiaca’e eyelelcisretersinceleneys Beatrice Swanson 
POTKGING sop orelessiclore’siu elshelelcisiaieigiele eivicisie’eiet stvieiate Marcella Swanson 
Coley2 nGolling cw ciccia cots winsroleiessis ole lst srcowlsieaiereorerniate Cecil Lean 
Baht Lovescsnsscomcs saree ameremics sm cesie mater Cleo Mayfield 
Judge Redwoderice. sccm sy ancsiesieccsus Harry Corson Clarke 
Dorie, WMayrie sc. ctisvrcetere eevee ee pa ets cis iciee vie sisiet Jane Carroll 
Mrs, sRottinger: ists -wiccsjeisieisie nieaicrcnie si se. sicjejalsie Gertrude Mudge 


Specialty Entertainers— 
Ma-Belle, Miss Stoneburne and Mr. Wm. Holbrooke 
Act I.—The Cabaret of Paul Kominski. Act II.—The 
Home of Mr. and Mrs. Pottinger. Staged by Frank Smith- 
son. 


To revive his dying cabaret business, Paul Kominski 
engages Lulu Love to serve the coat and hat checks. 
Lulu is a snappy little chorus girl turned Quaker because 
her “ yea, verilys,” and “nay, bo’s’”’ seem to please the 
men. Among her suitors is Coley Collins, a good tout 
but broke. To be near her Coley agrees to act as a 
professional “third party” in the Kominski place. 
When somebody’s husband wants to dine with somebody 
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else’s wife the third party sits at table with them. He 
sees nothing, hears nothing, but eats a lot, and is on call 
if discovery makes it advisable for a chaperon to be 
present. Coley is a comic third party in the first act 
and after shooing several fiirtatious baldheads away 
from Lulu in the second act finishes as an eager bride- 
groom to the blushing bride. 


“FRANK FAY’S FABLES ” 


A revue in two acts, book, lyrics and ideas by Frank 
Fay, produced by Harry L. Cort, at the Park 
Theater, New York, February 6, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Frank Fay Olga Steck 
Bernard Granville Geogiana Hewitt 
Eddie Carr The Fifer Trio 
Helen Groody Herbert Corthell 
Robert Cummings Louis Cassavant 
Fania Marinoff “Olivette”’ 


Donald Lee Roberts 


“THE CAT AND THE CANARY” 


A melodrama in four acts by John Willard, produced by 
Kilbourn Gordon, Inc., at the National The- 
ater, New York, February 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
MOREE. GEOUD Ys 6G iewt 00 paises bb sine bee sistee vie gules sie Percy Moore 
“Mamray’’, Pleastittt. 6 y's oes eviee'sececcnsed Blanche Friderici 
TAPRY VABLV UNO. oes sis vein ciel a1 vioip:ie sie. orewisis’ dw sieiueiacn John Willard 
Susan Sillsby...... ..+.Beth Franklin 
Cicely Young...... Jane Warrington 


RHATIED UV MACE ivaieista caved elddven es dcseae doses Ryder Keane 
Pe OeRaaie vince stat nis cid ais oidnieame adpleelealemsie nat Henry Hull 
MUBAB CIE OWES ios ccvavecaddenceiiccccwess Florence Eldredge 
ASTI R OT ule niet pe aise ciaievetsy oie sivinle ula pian aetna <a Edmund Elton 
MPALLED MOM sicielt)e.c/uiciele c ete'siuictuiay ciateiei sive «'o/s\sis'e's Harry D. Southard 


The heirs of the late Ambrose West are summoned to 
Clifton Castle on the Hudson to hear his will read at 
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twelve o’clock midnight on the twentieth anniversary 
of his passing. Mr. West was a trifle eccentric and feared | 
a strain of insanity in his family. The will reveals — 
Annabelle West as the sole heir, but provides that should 
she give any sign of mental unsoundness a second enve- 
lope should be opened and a second heir named. The 
rest of the evening is spent in trying to frighten the wits 
out of Annabelle with mysterious disappearances, mur- 
ders, tales of escaped lunatics, etc. Everyone of the 
heirs is suspected, but the mystery is not cleared until 
the final scene. 


“ FEDORA ” 


A tragedy in four acts by Victorien Sardou, revived by 
Marie Lohr, at the Hudson Theatre, New 


York, February 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Gount?- Loris! Mipanoll sau ecscccieciseets oe aclsie’ Herbert Marshall 
GANT GENSCTICN worn cictricteloletelataierielsinieiete terns claisicrateta’e C. M. Hallard 
i ot -Edward Lester 
-Charles Esdale 
Edmund Gwenn 
. Vivian Reynolds 
-...Sydney Ellis 
Rayson-Cousens 
--George Sydenham 
es eeeee Max Brent 
Junius Matthews 
-William Grayson 
Howard Edwardes 
smoeiete Hilda Spong 
Vane Featherston 
Princess Fedora Romazova....cs.scsccscsceceeess Marie Lohr 
Act I.—Count Vladimir’s Study, Russia. Act II.—Recep- 
tion Room in the House of the Countess Soukareva, Paris. 
Act III.—Princess Fedora’s House, Paris. Act IV.—The 
Same. Staged by Miss Lohr. 


Princess Fedora Romazova, believing Count Loris 
Ipanoff a nihilist and responsible for the murder of her 
fiancé, trails him to Paris and there, after extracting a 
confession from him as a result of. his passionate love 
for her, notifies the secret police of her success. A 


\ 
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moment later she learns that Loris was justified in kill- 
ing her lover, seeing he had betrayed Mme. Ipanoff. 
Realizing also that she loves the man she has condemned, 
Fedora poisons herself rather than suffer death at his 
hands for having betrayed him to the authorities. 


“ MONTMARTRE ” 


A drama in four acts, translated from the French of 
Pierre Frondaie by Benjamin Glazer, produced by 
the Players’ Assembly, at the Belmont The- 
ater, New York, February 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


POUR siaavicdiecsceeceesdios iehin ee ajainsie’ seeeeeee-James Meighan 
PIG RIOTIG eieralainc nt aierercinicia Sivfale'slcvc'sieio vieja n sibicioe sie .».-Karl Carmen 
.».Frank MHuyler 

-Oliver Putnam 
++.WVirginia Sale 
«Margaret Hawkins 


An Englishman............... -Leslie J. Spiller 
The Man with the Monocle...... ..-Gerald Randall 
PUM OMUAC sala carte tit oe a a Sakwtee veo Gai vieisiets «Mabel Frenyear 
Eve-Adam.........-.... arate lpiaveteraisibiats eicistoiaciaieys .-Dorrit Kelton 
Suzanne........ pins cle vieksisieiniciaia/s ein sin (disleta oicie' sinele kK OSG. W aaILOL: 
BG aeAL red sere icisieie aieidicle Sel cnielsienisia' dels sisicve «++eWells Spaulding 
MNGSESD Paral aa nicks ia ars tain «ao gimrtcin watewiela wee ..-»Helen Stransky 
f ECA AR ORG An es Bers Sih ee Belt elelaieis Dora Matthews 
PEE LOWEL (Garb ticiaaiais da owns slerswe castle swine Marjorie Urquehart 
Ame Gigaretton!Garlls:< dcr) sc loins ele cielo vicieicie esiewsioraieresipie Alta Mearkle 
TAO GILOT cyeraicwea (eee lnie'e)-ic re ofeislaseleivlete aac migya\evalera acts ..Billy Francis 
Another: Waiters oso cicds saciesenscincvoviece -..-Emile Collins 
MG ORGBEING ie apa ni5 horas ai aiape elute: sinks aletaibie/slelsta -Vashti Bockmiller 
Gaston Logerces ...ceccesccccveessccesis seeeeeeKrank Doane 
Gabriel J MOGORtIGAE. Ciciccnn'c ss odeivics <pesiee esses ois Lucille Wall 
Elaine de Morennes...........+20++000: «see+++eMae Hopkins 
Pierre Marechal.............. SOCE Dear Pe OCT Ic: -Arthur Hohl 
Jean” Taverpier.......2.00c0- Miareiptaien +..+.+-Brandon Hurst 
Madame | Berth) cis/.010.os.0's'o.sslalewiere/svcee ++...-..Bertha Skner 
Marie-Claire. s\. cic vcs clcccsjeedcereees atete state(s Galina Kopernak 
Gases Leiarereiaiece cistelafleieieia’ eins clots s/ctarsialv.scejsieleloaisiaisiors Helen Lowell 
BITE SELsee classic eidlals aivicc.cleicis'as a renciaes oseese-oFrank Connor 
Levy-Brach diiijis os vce sca ditt nstoee ae es Popisleiwess Frank Martins 
A Maid..... Siaichate ate Matnerdida Saisniiale sa ceamesteea Mona Bundoon 
AN Gypsy! Violinist. 0% cies ccsicicsccieiiewvece see Clarke Silvernail 
Claude...... Mavase'loleotb, wie ehwia,olaley Miaeraiasale's lore aatetsaare Roy Bucklee 
Edgar... «+. William Leonard 


A Girl with the Red Coat......... -Mildred Gibson 
Duchess de Grival........ .-Helen Lowell 
Mme. Claron..........- ve +eeeese+sNina Herbert 
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My, iG larort esis dees midds osinacieae oihemtnecea lean a Edward M. Grace 
A WOMANS ns elon bra ace Sees. ou)6 alain aie latetraa state Virginia Duncan 
Falierte s2.h5. sci ct toed ere catalan Ba Rae Gail Webster 
(OG AD ODE CUE OSD DONT Sie GUO Rn Oeo Winifred Harris 
RODELE tae aciscsiomis actslasica aie batieientereare areca Clarke Silvernail 
PPAtTON Gr iecle oiaerrcaicieheusls Anne Morris, Teddy Solpult, Bertha 

Diamond, Frankie Holden 
DARCErSt Fontes pes stillet Marguerite Sinclair, Maxine Henry 


Act I.—The Garden of the Moulin-Rouge. Act II.—Pierre 
Marechal’s Flat in the Rue de Lille. Act III.—Gaston 
Logerce’s Villa at Ostend. Act IV.—The Garden of the 
Moulin-Rouge. Staged by .Clarke Silvernail. 


Marie-Claire, born of an obscure mother and a cab- 
driving father, in the Montmartre district of Paris, meets 
and loves Pierre Marechal at the “Red Mill.” Pierre 
is a struggling artist, but pure, and it is his idea that 
when he has money enough he will marry Marie-Claire. 
Temporarily they try apartment life, of which Marie- 
Claire soon tires, finding herself out of harmony with 
Pierre’s musical friends. Soon she runs back to Mont- 
martre and takes up with a rich man. Then back to 
Pierre when he finds her again. But back to Montmartre 
and the gay life finally when decency again becomes a 
bore, and there Pierre is forced to leave her, a lost and 
wasted soul. It may be something of the Christ-spirit 
in men that urges them to try to make a madonna of a 
harlot, suggests the author. But it seldom is a success- 
ful venture. 


“ DESERT SANDS ” 


A drama in three acts by Wilson Collison, produced by 


Shelton Wheeler, at the Princess Theater, 
New York, February 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hugh (Berndon a sseve sineho evn ale eisieletssny aicisieinae Norman Trevor 
Pickering (Otherwise Arthur Landran)........ Edmond Lowe 
Readray scien aecstis.a ce aeevele tes ceee deracbie rae Anzonetta Lloyd 
Lady Alicia Marchbanks............... Virginia Hammond 
Ganvel “Boysiricscmtasyaceros Herbert Bellmore,. Miano, Raffa, 


Rubenstein, Corne 

The Action Takes Place at Hugh Berndon’s Camp in the 

Great Sahara Desert Between Moonrise and Dawn. Staged 
by Harry Andrews, 


‘ 
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Hugh Berndon, arriving at the home of Lord March- 
banks a few moments after his lordship had been killed 
in a struggle with another of Lady Marchbanks’ admir- 
ers, is accused of the crime and, rather than start .a 
scandal, goes to jail for seven months. At the end of 
that time the suicide theory is accepted and Berndon is 
released. To escape the notoriety aroused by the case, 
and also to get away from Lady Marchbanks, with whom 
he is in love, Berndon goes to Africa. There, a year 
later, he meets Arthur Landran, the real murderer of 
Marchbanks, and extracts a confession from him. Also 
he meets an Arab dancing girl and takes her into the 
desert as his mistress. Also Lady Marchbanks, coming 
in search of him, meets all three of them, is disgusted 
with Berndon and his dancing girl, is attacked by Lan- 
ran, who is in turn killed by the dancing girl, and finally 
is ready to overlook Berndon’s sin if he will return to 
England and marry her, which he agrees to do. 


“MADAME PIERRE” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 
Eugene Brieux by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., produced 
by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz The- 
ater, New York, February 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 

Roland Young 

Ci aipin'e sraliteiwisio dielsimin. e(die'wid eigiae nape Marsh Allen 
niwewacinte Cecil Yapp 

Fuller Mellish 


Stanley Jessup 


Gael Other sivias cui’ saio cle dle'cieeaes cocvicnvicceene Estelle Winwood 
Isabelle... .cccsccccscccecccvccvrcesscccessese Marjorie Wood 
WPI TA GIO sr cid aicic'e ois. 0.4ve he 6 So vi5.c/5isle wy opiee sie elqitvertiew/eraie's Alice John 
Mme; Bodier..iici.c cageccticcacae dees Evelyn Carter Carrington 


Acts I., Il. and IlI.—In the Living Room of the Cottrel 
Apartment, in Paris. Staged by Robert Milton. 


Pierre Cottrel, botanist and nature student, has been 
for three years the intimate friend of Mlle. Charlotte. 
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For the last year they have been keeping house together. 
Now they are beginning to get upon each other’s nerves. 
M. Pierre would welcome his freedom, which he finds 
it as difficult to secure as though he were married to 
Mlle. Charlotte. She, though she is not above flirting 
with M. Pierre’s friends with a view to establishing 
other arrangements if the need arise, is still in love with 
M. Pierre and determined not to lose him as a provider 
so long as she can hold on. Thinking to strengthen her 
hold Charlotte leaves Pierre temporarily, sending back 
pathetic stories of her plans to drown herself in the 
Seine to which he pays not the slightest attention. 
Finally she does jump into the river, but within easy 
reaching distance of a handy boatman’s hook. She is 
rescued and returned to M. Pierre, who weakly takes 
her back on the old terms. “Madame Pierre” is taken 
from M. Brieux’s twelve-year-old comedy, “Les Han- 
netons,” the “ hanneton ” being a sort of clinging beetle. 


“TO THE LADIES ” 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, produced by George C. Tyler and A. 
L. Erlanger, at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Geonard {Beebo ccs. cic cisivie vieisiorviaisivic's ol, o.e/e clslelseie Otto Kruger 
Baie. Beeb eicciciacreielsteisere clelotsisievio'e ’ejeieleieie's/elovefolevers Helen Hayes 
Chester. Mullin. /<io:eser0:< slere-oromiaualviets eibivratiecie'nie siocele Percy Helton 
Rive. RICA 6.05 a 'arcvicigeisleteie ia sive cumstes's cieieis alone Isabel Irving 
John Kincaid....... Gioia clelslaisieisieiele cls\syeinelsicie George Howell 
AAS ST rac emai. cise s sicteisis a wiate's ele le eivinie Cbiareicieere visie J. J. Hyland 
Another?) Eruckmans:cciwsslale bis'siciviviore eel sis sloste vials Albert Cowles 
The Toastmaster.... .. William Seymour 
he “Politicians cbc els icitescitoelecee wet Wm. F. Canfield 
A CPhotographeresisrccstelesvegieesiteiewiee comme nie Albert Cowles 
POMS BaKersciceis asin Sanwa roe ealeseintcomecsine Robert Fiske 
The Stenographers cic siccicielte storiecee cnreciet Norma Mitchell 
The Barber....... ....John Kennedy 
The Bootblack.... sewloisinreisinacte «+..John Maroni 
The Manicure........++- OHGOKO Reeees ..eGrace Morgan 
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Act I,—The House of the Beebes in Nutley, New Jersey. 
Act II—Annual Dinner of John Kincaid’s Sons, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. Act III.—The Office. Staged by 
Howard Lindsay. 


The Leonard Beebes are living in Nutley, N. J., after 
having been married for six months and are trying to 
get along on Leonard’s salary as a salesman for the 
Kincaid Piano Company. Being a self-confident youth 
of high ambitions and small talent he is given to spend- 
ing the family savings on visionary schemes promising 
quick riches, such as grape fruit farms in Florida. Elsie 
Beebe, a sane child-wife from Mobile, sees that if they 
are ever to get anywhere she will have to take up the 
management of Leonard without his knowing it. The 
head of the Kincaid Piano Company, calling to thank 
Leonard for having stamped out a fire in the factory, 
meets Mrs. Beebe. Also Mrs. Kincaid meets Mrs. Beebe. 
Between them the women silently and secretly conspire 
to promote the young man. Mrs. Kincaid manages to 
have young Beebe invited to a company banquet, and 
when he falls down with his speech, Mrs. Beebe makes 
it for him and saves the day. His promotion follows 
and finally a promise of success. Hence the author’s 
salaam, “To The Ladies.” 


“THE FRENCH DOLL” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 
MM. Armont and Gerbidon by A. E. Thomas, 
produced by Ray Goetz at the Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Baroness Mazulier.......-.sseeeeeeees Adrienne D’Ambricourt 
AM Burmiture ‘MOVER > wc sis/a/eisicineieelsloieien seeeaciewse James Hunter 
Rene Mazulier........ Eugene Borden 
Beard: MazAll 16% ers o/aisie claves oloisinie/ Bois) c\eisjeinie e wialeyel Edouard Durand 
Georgine Maztilier.......cccesccccceciccetioverss Irene Bordoni 
Melanie. ..2.ccsdccesccsctnccvagccccvecsescesse Laura Lussier 
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HACKS OMs cinisie, veisetaisieieis io phsletors viaVotwialereisteletatele ls! vi6w ae Will Deming 
T. Wellington Wick.....ccccccocccccescesceses Thurston Hall 
Emily MOorrow....cccccccccvcccevcecscccseeses Edna Hibbard 
Philip Stoughton; ....2-s0.sesesss Seine seas Don Burroughs 
James “Allen. itis siwietccece'y clobieinesineet cing William Williams 


Act I.—Living Room in the Studio Apartment of the 
Mazuliers, New York. Act II.—Drawing Room in the Hotel 
Suite of the Mazuliers, Palm Beach, Fla. Act III.—Same 
as Act II.—Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


The family of the Baron Mazulier is stranded in New 
York, making a precarious living selling faked antiques 
from “the old chateau.” Georgine Mazulier, the hand- 
some daughter, is the family’s last hope. If she can 
marry a rich American all may yet be well. If not the 
worst is threatened. For which reason Georgine worms 
herself into favor with T. Wellington Wick, a self-made 
American millionaire, and lands him after a Palm 
Beach campaign financed on borrowed money. Midway 
in the game, however, Georgine believes herself in love 
with Philip Stoughton, a youth of her own age, and thus 
considerable suspense is developed before the story is 
happily concluded. 


“FOR GOODNESS SAKE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Fred Jackson, 
lyrics by Arthur Jackson, music by William 
Daly and Paul Lannin, produced by Alex A. 
Aarons, at the Lyric Theater, New 
York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Teddy Lawrence, in Love with Suzanne......... Fred Astaire 
Suzanne: Hayden weiss scieitelsiers selue ei erstrrstecnere a cuins Adele Astaire 
Vivian Reynolds, Perry’s Wife............. Marjorie Gateson 
Joseph, a Servant at the Reynolds’ Place..... Harry R. Allen 
Gaunt Spiniagioy:. sca toasss eaineeetnihes ceca Charles Judels 
Perry sReynoldaiviiscstc tea eecehen aces oe ee John E. Hazzard 
Marjorie Leedisn |: sctsrosmietsien euttentneteiuveseeenee enn Helen Ford 
Jefferson Dangerfield, a Lawyer............- Vinton Freedley 


_ Act I.—Veranda of the Reynolds’ Place on Lake Content, 
N. Y. Act II.—Drawing Room of the Reynolds’ Place. 
Staged by Priestly Morrisoh and Allan K. Foster. 
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Perry Reynolds, caught by his wife, Vivian, separat- 
ing an attractive widow from a cinder in her eye, is 
suspected of being a flirt and becomes mighty unpopular 
at home. Also Vivian takes to flirting on her own 
account to be even with Perry. To re-establish himself 
Perry plans to disappear temporarily, leaving the infer- 
ence to be drawn that he has committed suicide. Vivian 
overhears the plot, refuses to get excited and Perry, 
sneaking back home for food and shelter, has a sad 
time hiding under the piano and the dinner table. 


“THE RUBICON ” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 
Edouard Bourdet by Henry Baron, produced by 
Henry Baron, at the Hudson Theater, 

New York, February 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Germaine Glandelle......csccccsceccccsccevees Violet Heming 
Georges Glandelle.. Warburton Gamble 
Francois Maurel. ic. ccccesesececssreccsevccccees Kenneth Hill 
Madame Sevin... inna Gale Haynes 
Monsieur Sevimie so cildcieveesscacdesevcncees Walter McEwen 
Wvonne Sainclair. . osc. ie vessecsvncsvusae's Dorothy Tierney 
Jacques Sainclair. .cocccscncccsncecceveoes Edwin Strawbridge 
The Stage. Managers iso... c'c.ninse cviccvc usu sess George Vivian 
JeuuNe. CAVMONE, sive v'sisieiccolevs «elev aie. sie'nejeien Sieiew Elisabeth North 
Madeleine: Derval.../os.ciss esisvina sancxamvrcice cc's Ruth Tausig 
BOnise) BAWAICT ss cidicotneincis's0'u6's\eeae-cc'us sic esis.ccle's Ann Byrnes 
PE GU OEE Gs cud ginven ses lo leas dino 6\e pasa eiee ss itin Walter McEwen 
BSC. 0ieccns-e¥inie cs cnegeicaas aes eeneetetnescveveces Mary Cecil 
BaP tiate ecieic nantes ole dralel Siero oe 0.sislae' sie vicle's di,e'sitiw'e Arthur Bowyer 


Act I—A Morning in September. Act II.—A Month Later. 
Act III.—The Next Morning. At the Apartment of the 
Glandelles in Paris. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Germaine Glandelle, having married Georges Glan- 
delle to be revenged upon the man she really loves, 
Francois Maurel, returns from her honeymoon with the 
proud report that she is a wife in name only. Her 
parents and her husband are distressed. Likewise Maurel. 
He had secretly hoped to be accepted as a lover, but 
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under the circumstances he feels that it would be ex- 
tremely imprudent of him to assume so completely the 
obligations of a husband. He therefore joins the family 
in advising Germaine to accept Georges as her lawful 
mate — at least temporarily, which Germaine does. And 
immediately thereafter bids Francois good-by forever. 


“MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by George Bernard Shaw, 
revived by Mary Shaw, at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, February 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Vivie Warren. s sos ts ence sis isterert elersie'e sisisisieve Agnes Atherton 
MipsysBraed oie) vie.c's\e:0:0 © wateioiv(s olbie biae.siejaiein'sje'sieie cists Edwin Martyn 
Mra PAW AUEON sia wleisiordielarolsrsisiore’ecnievelale'eipieiel# aie/eieinvetototete a Mary Shaw 
Sir ‘George Crokta sinc oer cess ovo > sue leew ieee Lynn Pratt 
Prank :Gardners.nccciis siseieiciovietslo ssistela satciois Everett Butterfield 
Rev. Samuel” Gardner... ci.ccscewsciscesiv cc cee e Edward Poland 


Act I—A Garden at Hindhead View, England. Summer. 
Act II.—A Room at Mrs. Alison’s Cottage at Hindhead 
View. Act III.—A view of the Garden Adjoining the 
Rectory. Act IV.—Frazer and Warren’s Chambers, London. 
Staged by Miss Shaw. 


During this engagement Miss Shaw also revived 
Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” 


“BAVU” 


A melodrama in three acts by Earl Carroll, produced 
by Earl Carroll, at the Earl Carroll Theater, 
New York, February 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Kuroff..... se cee cee ctcocerescccessees Charles Wray Wallace 
PAP LETC cis stelsielere'espialersieielecmiotsiereiisielbietes otis ais cinteielo sts Maude Eburne 
IBAV Ul sia ciorsselerwieiel eins sielsi olalatevsteiele eieteptehetarn erarmamtetree Henry Herbert 
Oa cove ertie vreitie lo che Salers MER ee eR te eee Carlotta Monterey 
Michkal oe. sce je oie vee slesie viele vet soiveetias.« William H. Powell 
UAL CONS aati anerinie Ricki ocr cht ea EE Helen Freeman 


Scene—In the Russian Town of Balta. In the Attic of 
Bavu. Staged by Earl Catroll. 
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Bavu is a renegade half-caste Turk who becomes mixed 
up with the Committee of Ten in the Russian Revolution. 
Acquiring a fortune in loot he plans to wall it up in an 
old fireplace in his attic in Balta, Russia, escape to 
Roumania and return and salvage it when the commune 
is no more. His plans, however, are frustrated by a 
young aristocrat turned revolutionist who is seeking to 
get his sweetheart, a Russian princess, over the border. 
In his effort to be rid of the aristocrat, claim the princess 
and make his escape Bavu is variously successful until 
his final defeat, in which he discovers that in place of 
walling up his enemy in the fireplace, he has imprisoned 
his own Russian sweetheart. 


* BACK TO METHUSELAH ” 


A philosophic fantasy in five parts by Bernard Shaw, 
produced by the Theater Guild, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, in three divisions, 
February 27, March 6 and 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PART I.—In Tue Becinninc 


AGA. sicvccies cccccccccccereccvcesneecrerccsssce George Gaul 
IVC ac iaie viet oi/sivicie siadioisjeoleisanicsiels solv leisio'e eiela.rin Ernita Lascelles 
The Voice of the Serpent.....s.seeeeeeee Margaret Wycherly 
CHIN... cccscccwcccccnccccescecscccescccccscessss Dennis King 


Act I—The Garden of Eden. Act II.—An Oasis in Meso- 
potamia, a Few Centuries Later. 


PART II.—Tue Gosprn or tHe BrotHers BarNaBas 


Franklyn Barnabas...cccccececcccccscrcsccres Albert Bruning 
Conrad Barnabas......... eieialeleraisicierapipiworst esters Moffat Johnston 
The Parlor Maid .'. sc vcicsosineiscsneve sienecic Margaret Wycherly 
Haslam). icccccwcccccvcccccccevecevsccccsiones Stanley Howlett 
DAVY. oss occccievccedscccosscedvccesevesescs Eleanor Woodruff 
POYCO= BUTE see be a'o6.slag cle 400.06 60 sivcieves cecarses e.--A. P. Kaye 
TAL ort fA BO BSAC AAR AR Cee COCAIOCKEIE CR CHLe EDO rCEE Claude King 


Franklyn Barnabas’ Study, Hampstead Heath, London, 
Shortly After the War. Staged by Alice Lewisohn and 
Agnes Morgan. 
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A drama in four acts by Cleves Kinkead, produced by 
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PART IlI.—Tue Tuine Happens 


Burge-Lubin, President of the British Isles....... A. P. Kaye 
Barnabas, the Accountant General........... Moffat Johnston 
Confucius, the Chief Secretary...........eesee. Claude King 
The Minister of Health......csceccscees marareTolors Mary Lawton 
The Archbishop: of), Yorks. -\jonesiesiicees selec x Stanley Howlett 


Mrs. Lutestring, the Domestic Minister....Margaret Wycherly 
The Official Parlor of the President of the British Isles 
in the Year 2170 A.D. 


PART IV.—Tue Tracepy or aN Exvperty GENTLEMAN 


The Elderly Gentleman...........ceecceeceses Albert Bruning 
The Woman........ 3 ..Ernita Lascelles 
OTANI a a ojs-tie: Bie reseta se sid)n 905s 5 Wass) Stele sa ela De Distal miele (ele Claude King 
ZOO sg ove nuestdutiiecssntaet nabsolereic"se tletechete Eleanor Woodruff 
Napoleons sca ciesinese'se sso. cicige vals efastie efove ater ste cielk George Gaul 
The Oracle...... leleiesinidie ermiclnaeie terete siaieiea ars Margaret Wycherly 
HE WONVOV ciccuiendowielo Sofsclais\eieie ers elareitintatele/siavera siecle A. P. Kaye 
The Envoy’s Wife............- atin dave adda teat Shirley King 
The Envoy’s Daughter. ..\....,0calecceccecee Martha-Bryan Allen 


Act I,—Burrin Pier on the South Shore of Galway Bay 
in Ireland in the Year 3000 A.D. Act II.—Courtyard Before 
the Temple. Act III.—Inside the Temple. Staged by 
Frank Reicher. : 


PART V.—As Far as Tuoucut Can Reacu 


SSEEC LIMON arcz,s sip ars esos 7s 0 ae alnininilew ins aaiemis tein ee cies Dennis King 
ACM aie. 5 catei.s siclsis ovis cieis oaine¥ Baislepisiece © er Eleanor Woodruff 
Tlie He~ANCLEn Es ciiciciis sconce eeelonieeseicione .-Moffat Johnston 
POiaiawcte shinies «kina cocahels epi ela stele wales apiece ¢ wend Walter Abel 
The; She-Ancient.:. 35 csweosies saicjaceee elec vee Margaret Wycherly 
Ecrasia........ ...Clelia Benjamin 
Arjillax.. -Stanley Howlett 
ME gELO TAG: Scie) sis. sceiciolplerer ¥ daniels, edictnid ctebis e htiwiale. ee Claude King 
The  Nowly- Borns. 0s.co.ciciens.clevis eames stals's Martha-Bryan Allen 
PygmaliGay- pose see sw deewsnt vee icteluleverare Wig cfotelaueancrale A. P. Kaye 
Ne: Mala Wigure. Sessa seis sect crne vawlceceenane ....George Gaul 
The Female Figure......... SCOSAWO OED OORT eG Ernita Lascelles 
he: GRost son Adal ..c:cincieuisis sedate siclerselsteleane tins George Gaul 
The Ghost of Exe: acre slo iene Wales sluicisiee.cvsisiere Ernita Lascelles 


sEhe:\Ghost= of Gain ies .cih wnictnlelotbistieins ohieetrcreaiels Dennis King 
The Voice of the Serpent. «Margaret Wycherly 
Litt serves risinesais gealemmecisrteteettlereniinearoa cers Mary Lawton 

Before the Temple, 31920 A.D. Staged by Philip Moeller. 


“YOUR WOMAN AND MINE” 


Lee Kugel, at the Klaw Theater, New 
York, February 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomson, the Governor’s Servant...........0++ Fred Eckhard 
Mrs. Ward, the Governor’s Sister...........00e005 Helen Gill 
Governor Gilbert Morelandy..........e..ee00s Byron Beasley 


rs 
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CHEM E OWI csbia Ons kewki eres oa xelcee be were Reginald Barlow 
AMY cd ACRGOU. orca pees scCnaish winless esvevice Regina Wallace 
Hon. Amos T. Glossup.........cessceesser Bertram Marburgh 
Dawson, a Detective.....ce.c.eecveccs George Stuart Christie 
Abby Prewitt, the Wife of Clem............4. Minnie Dupree 
OG = PAM CH che jatalc wis Wels aie's VSR la eieth als cle We iS eeeete Henry Mortimer 
The ‘Speakériof the Housen. Gaciseevense vss eee Dan Pennell 
Clerk) of: the Housevs aivisiegvewss bate eanek onen Royal C. Stout 
Hon, Timothy McClosky..............026 James L. Kearney 
ROW s GLAVORE tos cin baseiiae sist taeae hue vod seule Louis Fierce 
CdiOntor) Graveses jaisct's tis ee caccloh wakes caters Malcolm Duncan 


Act I.—The Governor’s Mansion. Act II.—Scene 1—Prew- 
itt’s Home. Scene 2—The Same. Act IIJ.—Chamber of 
the State House of Representatives. Act IV.—The School- 
house. Staged by Danicl Pennell. 


Governor Moreland refuses to pardon Joe Harney, 
county clerk, when it is discovered that Joe has “ bor- 
rowed”’ money to help Clem Prewitt, a legislator. 
Prewitt explains that no theft was intended, that the 
money was used by Mrs. Prewitt to get him to a hospital 
when he was seriously ill and the county will lose 
nothing. Still the governor upholds the law. Where- 
upon Prewitt learns that there is something still unex- 
plained about the “ suicide” of a former suitor of Sally 
Jackson, whom the governor is going to marry. On the 
floor of the state legislature he accuses the governor of 
having murdered his rival. Subsequent revelations clear 
all parties and prove that any man, governor or farmer, 
will fight for his woman. 


“THE FIRST MAN ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by Eugene O’Neill, produced 
by Augustin Duncan, at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, March 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Gartig Tay seis c asic iain we ecu cndlesaiesvien'sessies Augustin Duncan 
DN NCAT eae SOO TACT SOLER TOGO CEC Tet fea Margaret Mower 
Oh Ay AGRE sie ain) aiolsie'va/plevaiclejn's oseioin/s's/oluiehetactatnis'e Harry Andrews 
Mics aars nN ce tale ol Naeial orale visiavasst Actkiayeie Varn Saecaies Gordon Burby 
BERD ALU ees lia nds WANA ke ol eebanicak ge swe eee Alan Bunce 
Esther (Mrs. Mark Sheffield)...........-. Margherita Sargent 
TERY 5 eas aiaidiaiealvie ore vin o's viele nie v0 010/46 ¢ Vie aidieie Marjorie Vonnegut 


Ae le VAG ONL Dal eiiirois alors) nculo/o.w a iehalpinse sl 9j6:a/meea oats Marie L. Day 
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Marke 'Shefitiel digs toca sindn's nie p'pre'eitiwin 916 6\na\es)ora Eugene Powers 
MALY ais cis. cers tele ole oiclole oe ala oje:p ate ple els isve'siwtenl otnaisieleve) siete Eva Carder 
Richard « Bigelow icici. onss000nvecessive ece,biesicicas Frederic Burt 

Maids caren necmleseteioe ie cleisisiete aois stainielsieiviviasiaveisielalnie ale I. Hill 
A~Trainéd: Nurses i's c\siav 01s 0e's cicdlepalvied dei s-e 0 sisiss Isabel Stuart 


Act I.—Living Room in Home ef Curtis Jayson, Bridge- 
town, Conn. Act II.—Curtis’ Study. Act III.—The Same. 
Act IV.—The Same as Act I. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Because of the death of his two baby daughters while 
they were still young, Curtis Jayson and Martha Jayson, 
his wife, agree that there shall be no more children born 
to them. Some years later, returned to Bridgetown, 
Conn., from the west, Jayson, who is a scientist, is about 
to set forth with an expedition to Asia which expects to 
uncover the bones of the first man, when Mrs. Jayson, 
who has always acted as his secretary, informs him that 
she will be compelled to stop at home. The hope of 
presenting him with a son has been born within her, and 
she has broken her part of their compact. Angered at 
the interference of fate with his plans Jayson curses his 
luck and frankly hopes the child will be born dead. 
The mother dies giving birth to a lusty boy, but Jayson 
refuses to look upon the face of “the little murderer.” 
His attitude is accepted by his New England friends as 
proof that he suspects the parentage of the child. Then, 
out of loyalty to his memory of his wife, he accepts the 
boy and turns defiantly against the scandal spreaders. 


“MADELEINE AND THE MOVIES ” 


A melodramatic farce by George M. Cohan, produced 
by George M. Cohan, at the Gaiety Theater, 
New York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Garrison Paige: caue.cs si suawitaetne som aen diets winw sete James Rennie 
Harveyiccccciswisins Sfalatete eco tN ele Frank Hollins 
Madeleine........ nth ...Georgette Cohan 
Aggie........ ae ....Ruth Donnelly 
(Madi gas. iaka nis lei: ticiets ie 6 als Cofeieijsidaron orneteate Edward Nannery 


Tony Burgess.........e+0. Mesia tina's Seiveaeaxi nace Harry Mestayer 


x 
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.-»Thomas Jackson 
NIOLSE Sa cherc acne cetnsidos ounce seo aserenUs enaGe Louise Orth 
-Jean Robertson 
..Charles Halton 
Callahan... .-Frank Sheridan 
Policeman ...-Martin Malloy 
Act I.—Takes Place Twelve O’clock, Midnight. Act II.— 
Twelve O’Clock, Noon, the Next Day. Scene—A Reception 
see in a New York Apartment. Staged by George M. 
ohan. 


Returning late at night to his apartments, Garrison 
Paige, a “screen king,” finds Madeleine Madigan asleep 
on his davenport. Waking her he learns that because 
she has made a hero of him her father and brother sus- 
pect that there has been a love affair between them and 
are on his trail. Paige accepts the situation as a joke 
until the father and brother appear ready to fight. See- 
ing the trouble she has gotten him into Madeleine seeks 
to help Garrison, but succeeds only in getting him in 
deeper and deeper until there happens to be a way 
revealed by which he and she (for he has taken a great 
fancy to “the kid”) can escape. Then there occurs a 
brief explanation, showing how Madeleine and _ her 
friends became mixed up in the plot. 


“BROKEN BRANCHES ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Emil Nyitray and 
Herbert Hall Winslow, produced by Arthur G. 
Delamater, at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Axthur” Weldon sicciccice evcininvicciceedccecessiviews Wallace Ford 
MALY <5 ..00 aivicicciale sciences ccs vis esiei4.esiviesievisebivie-se» Amy Ongley 
Larry Martens......ccccccceccccssssceseree Raymond Hackett 
Emilie Martens......ccccocccccccccccciovcorcere Beatrice Allen 
Elsie: McCann... cccccccccsccccsccecescccssecssess Aileen Poe 
John McCann.....ccccccccccacecsvevccsesccveces H. R. Irving 
Barl Martens: paccicccccncicccesccvcsiovsecesseces Hyman Adler 
Mrs) McGannie cc ccccccccscvccccccdcccscerseics J. M. Kerrigan 


BEE SPB OS cailv lee ia sie did ce veslnvweimadaapicyece cin Russell Johnstone 
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Act I.—Living Room, Martens’ Home, New York. Act 
II.—Same as Act I, Act IlI.—Scene 1—A Room in a Café. 
Scene 2—Same as Acts I and II. Staged by Henry B. 
Stillman. 


Despite the warning of his friend McCann, whose wil- 
ful daughter and tricky son-in-law have robbed him, 
Karl Martens, rich and indulgent, continues to spoil his 
two children, Larry and Emilie, with the result that 
Larry embezzles money to give to a vampish married 
woman and Elsie, denied her father’s consent to marry 
Arthur Weldon, elopes with that youth. McCann, helped 
by Martens, goes to court and gets his money back, but 
Martens is forced to feign insanity and be threatened 
with commitment to an asylum before he can win his 
children back to him, a course he is impelled to take 
after he has had a bad dream in which he sees Elsie as 
a prostitute and Larry as a dope fiend. 


“UP THE LADDER” 


A drama in four acts by Owen Davis, produced by 
William A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Blemty M Smitha Fal ves se'sieasienis nie clase vis Mawceew stele George Farren 
IMaTY.se, 0 becoinnerseitos einsienieicelsanve tie clara Nannette Comstock 
Vanekias Nose soctels, Vas bene siepiebiis sinelsion selsios atsiaiets Doris Kenyon 
EWOvirvipsaccstviarsnscnenas wialominineivracislecisrettateldcers eh Anna Marston 
BSA a FOOSE CONC OA SL GOOG COLO GRSHODNOCenOe Albert Hackett 
John Allen..... ie eie; Biatnin pia nie wlhenia eraln/eiaininsols opi choteiainiaiats Paul Kelly 
JOC: HERLCY ainsi e tiaioviavseetestesnmamaleie nares cree Edward Donnelly 
Rosalind Henley scivisc a sscisionclarsielaiemcrre nares Mary Brandon 
Dick < Wilmer sis cces atp.cce etitos angie vale aes Robert Middlemass 
Biya Wilaiers’sweiiea ora cists! ora-atuisiets oe ere gs = istomtarea cies Adele Klaer 
Berks Mullen siaicre eye scsisletsis creo aitiecetoreretetersicieicraeresiets Claude Cooper 
Dire. Mualleriicct cic coe antecoicte «tieneuetiawainite Mary Jeffery 
Stanley=:Crant scat piinis som deincaiceatrts conic George LeGuere 
PEO Hl ckiccsrereciare scree vot cate malar Tale eter rele ers at Grace Heyer 
Elba MAYGALE. © cu yeite ciate reek canton cites Frederick Brennan 


Act I.—The Smiths’. A Cheap Apartment ‘Up Town.” 
Act II.—Jane’s. A Nice Little Home in the Country. Act 
III.—‘‘Wide View,’’ the Allens’ Place in Westchester. Act 
Ae as Act II. Time—Present. Staged by Lumsden 

are. 


4 
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Jane Smith, self-supporting, shies at marrying the 
young bond salesman, John Allen, whom she loves, 
because she fears he will not accept her as an equal 
pariner. She submits finally and together they start 
“up the ladder of success.” Soon, however, Jane notices 
that John, ambitious for power, is getting ahead of her, 
and going on alone. Soon they are making money but 
losing their self-respect. Now they are in the punch and 
party set and soon they are doing roadhouse twosomes 
and riding for a financial and moral fall. Then John 
checks his pace, outwits his enemies and, theoretically, 
at least, promises to reform. America is all right as a 
melting pot, the author declares, but we have all been 
too busy to skim the scum from the boiling mess, and 
as a result American character and American ideals are 
rapidly disintegrating. Hence such situations as those 
the Allens are called upon to solve. 


“THE ROSE OF STAMBOUL ” 


An operetta in three acts, music by Leo Fall and Sig- 


mund Romberg, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
produced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Century 
Theater, New York, March 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Kemel = Paahias cs cele nc 0s cide ndsiees ve vccvices evis Henry Warwick 
Kondja Gul, His Daughter...........eeeeeeeeees Tessa Kosta 
Achmed Bey.icccccscccctvcccccvessscscssesecs Marion Green 
Howard, Rodney Smith .i66c scesc acces ccecves Jack McGowan 
PROD EELIN | VBLCE ies 9 clei dics cia.cie's)<icicce's'sa'a(t'e ae \sieisieis James Barton 
Midili, Kondja’s Dearest Friend...,....++.++++ Mabel Withee 
Desiree,Kondja’s Companion........++++++ Elizabeth Reynolds 
Abdul, Guard of the Harlem........--seseeeeees Lon Hascall 
Rodney Smith, Howard’s Father.............. Rapley Holmes 
Bearden cin ucors ips. tna vine nis sis dn,0'eisiare sje uiide dence Elmira Lane 
SABO eiclec ca cNrees ties e Sip nies elt sie sn wbla-ere stares Ottilia Barton 
Miaada’s a. sjitaieeis)o6.0'a.cjs icisiatieleiove cise gce ses ie:e.en'eie Sibylla Bowhan 
PARA GA cikbssae's, c,d sa dix d'e sini die/elclaies a bals vias a eialsla'e Emma Wilcox 
Guzelasii ec iicccuasctssislecdescwcceeeveccsas Maude Satterfield 
PACING crelaioip-c d1c) elatoierale s's)a,nicfole’pleig(oie's aici¥.e.0lc'dj0cinvalele'« Belle Mazelle 
Digblavie sate ds cp ecnicdieotererstaltinleicesaalelclew diel ie's sais 's Lillian Wagner 
BETWS @shatales «bio oroie 0:4. 4/e vs ibn /sjimi elo dee 'o aig aiele':e.asieteie Marjorie Wayne 


Haidee..... Rekulte ear cvs aehe ela waeU Ren adnan elas Zita Lockford 
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Flgapan st cc css re cine aisieieietvelstepeieiefarotale ott isiv'oltioia Naro Loekford 
Neidjal si. s00 esata gee ulae is emisrsiais Corvrerstelga ss John V. Lowe 
Delis <cdiuisives Stine o vie vqe'isias(ecepice sede dlabinicte aiei¥ ales Mlle. Desha 
GHICIA sre once cla'sioioloie.e-s.ale bale'd iu ia wielsieievotolsicielsie eis «velbie Felicia Sorel 
BECL Cia’ clei Veieicie die tnida's' ve disiaeiad stete site seize «6 Helen Nelidova 
Pack iic.iseioe sielvere’eip wis ore 5 /oiksleVoinsetotp nia etelvie eccleioiely ia pieie Jack Scott 


Act I.—The Harem of Kemel Pasha at Stamboul, Turkey. 
Act II.—Im the Palace of Achmed Bey, a Few Days Later. 
Act III.—On the Riviera. Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Kondja, the daughter of Kemel Pasha, is promised 
in marriage to the Achmed Bey, though she really loves 
a young poet. She has never met the poet, but he has 
written her many ardent love letters. She marries the 
Bey, but escapes the night of the wedding thinking to 
elope with the poet, only to find in Act III that they are 
one and the same. 


“THE HAIRY APE” 


A tragi-comedy in eight scenes by Eugene O’Neill, pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players, at the Province- 
town Theater, New York, March 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Robert ‘Smitha=**'Vank’?< icicle cuieietelere sie clesierccisie Louis Wolheim 
SOY. core nieRiernsisisic'eieisinicieie saistotuviciiersesin sivieinicisels Henry O’Neill 
WSOBG wroviatelelsitini stole vicisisicvoieie eieleiaretntole(sieintalersipie eibieisicls Harold West 
Mildred 2 Dowgissianic crate cle ccelcieieip sivirie(sle'eisinicleslelateicie = Mary Blair 
Her Aunt) <saicicise\cciaie eis eisiereisieieisieteviersiernrsisiele Eleanor Hutchinson 
Second: Engineers icetemssvisiswicsiecivesies cce’es icles Jack Gude 
TREES GIRS BOC OOO NOUS EOUEU NOLO S0COc: OOD S Harry Gottlieb 
A USOCretaryrisidijsscuudsecte cna cerciesiceten eaece Harold McGee 


On the Deck and in the Stokehold of an Atlantic Liner. 
On Fifth Avenue, New York. In a New York Jail. At the 


Headquarters of the I. W. W. and in a Public Zodlogical 
Garden. 


“Yank ” is a stoker on an Atlantic liner, a huge man 
and rough, whose pride it is that he is strong like steel; 
a part of the active, primitive forces that move the 
world. Into the stokehold ventures the silk-draped 
daughter of a director of the steamship line, curious to 
see how the men live. She catches Yank angrily cussing 
an underofficer and as he turns on her, flushed with 
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anger and dripping with perspiration, she withers him 
with the cry, “ You beast!” at which Yank throws his 
shovel and a few choice epithets after her retreating 
form. Ashore, Yank, smarting under the insult, seeks 
to be even by battling society, but finds himself power- 
less to reach the “dirty bums.” Jailed as a nuisance, 
refused as a would-be dynamiter by the peaceable I. 
W. W., he wanders into the zoo, meets another “ hairy 
ape,” the gorilla, thinks together they might even matters 
with society, releases the animal and is crushed to death. 


iH FIRST FE TY YEARS.” 


A drama in seven scenes by Henry Myers, produced by 
Lorenz Hart and Irving Strouse, at the Princess 
Theater, New York, March 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PARTLUN WONG sc nidio'gv inoue Vals's'v'apiesis scibiels.ca sss eles Tom Powers 
SEREEET WW GUIN SI OKS Cainleiaikie cin cle-sivigiec'ae (dies Gove lniy sel asined Clare Eames 
In the Harlem Apartment of the Wells, at the Celebrations 
of Their Paper, Wooden, Tin, Crystal, Silver and Golden 
Weddings. 


Martin and Anne Wells are married and go to live in 
Harlem, swearing eternal devotion and agreeing, at the 
behest of a friend, to “search their hearts” at each of 
their anniversaries. At their paper wedding, the first 
year, they quarrel. At their wooden wedding they 
sweartogawd never to speak to each other again. They 
spend their tin wedding in stubborn silence. At the 
crystal wedding he is ill and they patch up a truce. At 
the silver wedding they are resigned, but strangers still, 
and by the time they reach their golden wedding they 
are mumbling childishly over their game of euchre. The 
Wellses are the only two persons in the cast. 
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“THE HOTEL MOUSE” 


A musical comedy in three acts, the book adapted from | 


a French source by Guy Bolton, lyrics by Clifford 
Grey, music by Armand Vecsey and Ivan 
Caryll, produced by the Messrs. Shubert, 
at the Shubert Theater, New York, 

March 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


BIGUY, sci wiceln k o's wove a Minicom melamie wares Maelkant see oni Cynthea Perot 
BUIETOU HS visicieie ajalaloieie(aicio'w alsin 6 ois tle eleveie: terelgiortiate Barnett Parker 
LAMY sae cinisiciniate sie <isin’ainie'g Rissa siniate Wiaisiws| siste’sisiots ciara Lois Wood 
Bob, BidGle ss <i. vine s'se shades bios sicswlp ee cis eka wcinete Nala ss Al Sexton 
OSA ic'ain au wos ere oa pelceisiviatislels alepislaiw svarcia/sin pvin aisle tae Fay Marbe 
Don Retebans. sp icire dc sce nisbaivawisisinwwiatas’s cisik a Stewart Baird 
Wally = Gordons 25. sciiaies oc sincceuie ste emaclinee = Taylor Holmes 
CPSAKs 0) craaa vie cinicis alnvelsipie sinrelalotalelsteinreiwais tales elses Richard Temple 
MauriC OtGe 1c craic ore ase crate sisiolersio ebivivisic(flere ciate aisiets ois Frances White 
DCROCEIVO jain a3 acne cinaistawiaisinandicn Salsieem cine seme tie Frank Green 
WAETOE si ctalg oi «cies niuisibie hitntvteiwlale vipa sits tet cigin'e bintatatnio ols James Smith 
Marquis, de Santa Bellas... ce. stces genes cies ces Frank Green 
Abert; “DameOr i.e icin’ pigs View t siv'acs’s sicisis sb cise ee tp Elliott Taylor 
Adele, Dancers. si’. s cess elses cvesicneivie? lane ean Cynthea Perot 
DUZATMNE), -5.siutay oiaiseiareiaiaoial eletoainioreieia clevelsie elevaleie etsie wk Violet Duval 
IMGT IO orale cceieoisleransie one slats] oiereleie nisisiosiorets ele cietehieete Edna Duval 
JSAUMC Asie viele wlarelois sie evicinwiedisivlett teres sivieleloleisiereiers Marion — Phillips 
BOER iis cic le ssvowsie sg eaalbis eres Sis Cacnivisiers sielsiele dw aiesinleieiats aia Amy Frank 


Act I.—Wally’s Suite at the Hotel des Anglais. Act IIl.— 
Garden of the Hotel des Anglais. Act IlI—Terrace of Don 
Estaban’s Villa. Staged by John Harwood. 


Mauricette, a good girl at heart, but taught to be a 
thief from her childhood, is known to the police as “ The 
Hotel Mouse” because of her uncanny skill in sneaking 
into and out of Riviera hotels to collect the jeweled 
knick-knacks of the rich patrons. Once only is she 
defeated, and that the night she is penned in with an 
optimistic baritone who is charmed with her demureness 
and protects her from the detectives waiting in the hall 
by permitting her to sleep in his pajamas, and likewise 
his bed, while he snuggles up on the floor outside. 
During the last duet, or thereabouts, Mauricette reforms. 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS” 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne, produced 
by Winthrop Ames, at the Booth Theater, 
New York, March 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Olivers Bla yds. ceatis cela se slcsiscisieie cclv te se Cenle sees O. P. Heggie 
MSODEN,, pisissxaste or6-v, + a arsve,oi cies. siejeivis'a.e,sisieieisiniolareiaie Alexandra Carlisle 
Marion Blayds-Conway............ecceeeess Vane Featherston 
William Blayds-Conway........eseeeeee Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Oliver Blayda- Conway... cscs ccsivesceusceee Leslie Howard 
Septima Blayds-Conway........ssscccccuceees Frieda Inescort 
aa s-te BNO ED ore vin aivis sieia) aril eie:b be! slalcre’s/asvo:wisieie ajaselele Gilbert Emery 
BE ee nr ann OC ee err rite Mary Gayley 


Act I.—Afternoon. Act II.—Morning, Four Days Later. 
Act III.—Afternoon, Three Days Later. Scene—A Room in 
Oliver Blayds’ House. Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


For seventy years Oliver Blayds has been worshipped 
by literary England as the last of the great Victorian 
poets. On his ninetieth birthday, after he has been rever- 
ently honored both by his family and by a famous critic 
who brings an address from the younger writers, Biayds 
confesses to his younger daughter that he is in fact an 
impostor. All the poetry he has ever published, except 
a single volume which was severely criticized, was 
written by a young genius who had died practically in 
his arms when they were lads together. A few days 
later Blayds dies, and the family’s efforts to arrive at a 
decision as to whether or not the truth about his life 
should be told furnish material for the concluding two 
acts. A satisfactory compromise is finally settled upon. 
A bit of romance circles about the youngest daughter, 
‘Isobel, who has given up her life and refused to marry 
the man she loved out of a sense of loyalty to the lovable 


old faker. 
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“THE HINDU” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Gordon Kean 
and Carl Mason, produced at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, March 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Maharajah cvnsissiswese nici nplnsecuclode vale vicle'se oene Don Richfield 
yo SAbe pedoguiicnco ce deaupacocbordcuaaudte Maurice Barrett 
SHIrza SiC canies sislenavel deleeins oe edi ertaiaa vie Mignon McClintock 
Clarice Cartright... Sydney Shields 


Dehton-/Morgant:,isjcasaiclv'e's sacle s.saleiou eis eeleiceele Ian Maclaren 
IPFince. Ramaris cits sets/sa'e seiis beter viaicioceae ens cae Mr. Whiteside 
ANP TICSE sig uiaieleisiele’oleiete oleisi wis [olela dlalaelciaieia’ie alors Stanley G. Wood 
RFINC ESS" ASHGA wo.cisiel elcid owt ae ele ctolelesisis\etulas vieisistels Maude Allan 
GRIN Za aamicciciels cjeestisisioinisleoaaiele) petets viele ciersieice's Grant Sherman 
GamtAGnar ne ac craste bsin's aiein. ck ato ealelah ncetain'e waistets William Cooray 
Gupbae salar sidieisicte erate ste) ovis lprele ele eatewioiere alatereisistelo sare S. Pazumba 


In the palace of Prince Tamar, Somnouth, India. Staged 
by John Harwood. 


In an effort to stamp out the cause of rebellion being 
fostered in India by a certain mysterious “ master mind,” 
Clarice Cartwright, a Scotland Yard operative, is sent 
to the scene of the disturbances. In the palace of Prince 
Tamar, a crafty oriental, she meets with numerous adven- 
tures, including an unwelcome attack by the prince, a 
threatened forced marriage with a renegade Englishman, 
and a final death in a bed of quicklime. With compara- 
tively little effort, however, she squeezes through and 
is a party to the final outwitting and capture of the 
“master mind,” who is not at all the person you suspect. 


“ VOLTAIRE ” 


A romantic comedy in three acts by Leila Taylor and 
Gertrude Purcell, produced by Arthur Hopkins, 
at the Plymouth Theater, New York, 
March 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire.............. Arnold Daly 
Jean Le Rond. d’Alembert ...ccccccvessccecee Lionel Hogarth 
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AeSuae WE TOG ay cas eR tN kk atiane He ae Frederick Truesdell 
Le: Duoide jNavatllesicccanasicct scale aiue uintielece Horace Braham 
Margaid) te: Villette eisai cee's cow rwie tiaeieneleteserersiie Leslie Austen 
BALDOR AGAR s 65 ote wie-'e gis sare sale qkic\nate eae ome John S. O’Brien 
MOIS Ol nndlcra we okie ies Na sice Kelsie Oeeie ene George Le Guerre 
Bp PiNe PRC EOON aa sea locas Sod Stain cis tnt alu feck Ss camce actin ales ve le Howard Claney 
MANWEN haku asic cisidaioiman Sak d oxalreuateny Marcel Rousseau 
WEIN 5 CANMBEON : wid sins iu, dluig Sis 6's ate gh wav asia k Carlotta Monterey 
Mimel GDenisiaths sot wes io vive vase cI eR SAR A ae Jane Wheatley 
DIMES COTORTNG sos as aaevke esis. Che sakes 6 Marguerite Forrest 


At the Home of Voltaire in Ferney, France, 1865. 


Voltaire, at seventy-one, is living quietly at his place 
in Ferney, surrounded by refugees and relatives.. He is 
still actively liberal, and Mlle. Clairon of the Comédie 
Frangaise begs him to assist in the escape of Moisnel, a 
young atheist thrown into the Bastille because he had 
failed to uncover during the passing of a Corpus Christi 
procession. Voltaire secretes the boy from Freron, the 
police agent, and eventually succeeds in smuggling him 
across the border into Switzerland, employing him, inci- 
dentally, to carry certain libelous verses, written by 
Frederick of Prussia and corrected by Voltaire, back to 
the scribbling monarch, thus averting another war be- 
tween Germany and France. 


“ JUST BECAUSE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Anne 
Wynne O’Ryan and Helen S. Woodruff, music 
by Madelyn Sheppard, produced by Just 
Because, Inc., at the Earl Carroll 


Theater, New York, March 


22, 1922. 
Cast of characters — 
Cherry Bartlett. cecisdscuscccecadeesliveseeceds Priscilla Paul 
Bluebell....... AON TOO RETESOBCLIGOUT ChE En OnOe Ruth Williamson 
SYRIA 4 s 6 os vin sinew es wprev avicics sb ase'eet wed aleve seis Queenie Smith 
IWAESTE RIAs sarees nisialerstelarels aid vivisinieiaislalale jee. av issegitie-eicis Jean Merode 
MMiorcs AO RIaS MAING are ols/e)selelereisi6 dle) eiasele,e"s <\trevivsn hips 936 Frank Moulan 
Weria ecyPs OLIGO Lily asin 8 sls/n orale s)5/s(e/0.d1s.0a 0 e)a's ects Nellie Graham-Dent 
Claude: Wellington... 5ccccrecvesvectces Charles Trowbridge 
MignOnette’s.. osiiin's cjecvicls ovsevescactveserccees Jane Richardson 


Susan. ...eccceveessccesccscons sieipia a sjeipinielasete Mary Hotchkiss 


9) 


30 


‘Suburban neighbors near New York are Mr. Cum- 
mings and his nine marriageable daughters and Claude 
Wellington who, having been disappointed in love, has 
adopted an orphan asylum. 
mings girls, deciding to marry the bachelor Wellington, 
disguises herself as an orphan and joins his group. Her 
plan, meeting with some lyrical opposition, is finally 
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Dara ie ce ia eck pan alam er cael etorel ders bigots tenaiae erates Ann Dale 
Foster Bhilitngs rcs vccecsicceeearasdineilect cee cue Olin Howland 
aoumard 2 Wall fo sara sssteswiels atviets p slotepiet sinter ne Edgar Nelson 
Reve (De. (Bomb ig siiiavs accieenaatelsleausramresarmeiis Charles Froom 
) Oo CASA ST nc OCI OIC CAC OE ICON Ce OB Oa UO nor Violet Mack 
Misonials sis vccreycaiemie Saric isin aver ae siento ia ete Betty Broughton 
ClMAUSS Care atte seal ren eos a eee Ethel Duffield 
Magnolias cosas ietiics wales «Sieve sn ears miele Florence Kingsley 
IMEATIGO} ds crorsterciniosero wretviels) slate tlle orate nities Gwendolyn Gordon 
UU BR h IAC icc PERRIS CEE Oe UREN Ey DICKS Lillian Hazel 
Rilivah otis cnc cele siete ss eons ine deme iere ele ie Blanche Terrell 
So pila lay sreyes Seutoin isis sie) slea diolereletetelomtatersiwiaisietereys Claire Martin 
arch c fasot acai) \asssopayere nverarelats siaiaintetetsl etal eho toie olelayare Maud Lydiat 
Katewd.sccws eae a can cient views ee anc etme more itp rete ate Jeanette Dixe 
POUR arate iess ate oiaiet aie aioe alan ecerma cite ctoneeetots ...--Isabelle Bennett 
DR Ber HBR areriichic «Sciam Hacion -cmnmnrs ta Naomi Johnson 
Matilda dicictessls.cpccisicisrciciere clei eine sotereieieiniaerelb ale! spake sive Dawn Wolfo 
Brenig, Savane vx vices ape vie.cis giv-ciejetaaleg oles wica'sieiais'c H. M. Arden 


Joba. Browns oc cicicis sissies 
Peter Dale.... 
Philip Duke.. 


.+..-Jean Barney 
«...Gayle Mays 
William Wilson 
William Benton. -Charles Froom 
Josep hy 4 Crowes isco siersiciele.siarsisiavelsierslo\ sinter ele) <in\ala nis mew John Daly 
Albert: StOtieirin. cincisicte st aceivinse Mate wi elela ewes fine Harold Wheeler 

Act I.—Adjoining Gardens of the Wellingtons’ and Cum- 
mings’. Act IIl.—Scene 1—Knoll Overlooking the River. 
Scene 2—Garden Wall on Cummings’ Estate. Scene 3—Parlor 
of the Cummings’ Homestead. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


successful, 


A comedy in three acts by Bernard Shaw, revived by 
Maurice Browne, at the Greenwich Village The- 


“ CANDIDA ” 


ater, New York, March 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


The Rev. James Mavor Morell........-.eeee005 Moroni Olsea 
Miss Proserpine Garnett......... pela Suis ee, Janet Young 
The Rev. Alexander Mill......ccecsesccsvevs Charles Webster 
Mr. Burgess..........00. oecccccccccccccvecsesHarry Neville 
Gendider sed ce iswieeetveccnels «++s+-Ellen Von Volkenburg 
ory ela Qelecs' nie kivioib'e esp. e'e%e ..-Byron Foulger 


The youngest of the Cum- 
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Acts I, IL and III.—The Drawing Room of St. Dominic’s 
Parsonage, London, a Fine Morning in October. 


One of the best-liked of the Shaw comedies — that in 
which Candida, the parson’s wife, brings about a minor 
domestic crisis in her home by taking in and mothering 
Marchbanks, an adolescent poet. It is a crisis which 
Candida is quite capable of handling, however, and is 
finally and completely solved by the withdrawal of the 
poet. 


“ TABOO ” 


A drama in three acts by Mary Hoyt Wiborg, produced 
by Augustin Duncan, at the Sam H. Harris 
Theater, New York, April 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters— : 
MEME MEM ciniacieltaaaisfaca vse sa vislatiains 6c sed aca ts) Marie Stuart 
DERMAINY OT COS soos 9cae Soja way clot les Fannie Belle de Knight 
The Child...... ..+»Master Junior Tiernan 
WERE. GAVlOLG s56 vias cinta aitansigss osiewiness« Margaret Wycherly 
MEPBRELOA a rotiatales cote a ave's ex: aieiniaie'sig)sic alerts stucepieiainle tah Henry O'Neill 
ERE CB ES BesOe 6 itn ca 6 SCORES CODA AO HONOC ony Ruth Taylor 
PR OUSG dha ulely siaaisthidiales weld cin ric gajainis Wins wes eieinidiovaie aie Alex Rogers 
MMe ei oie aitain ei via o wists ceinia som 66 binjo ONTO Paul L. Robeson 
DIONE rnaiilecvicn sic dvav Nata caenmdeee Harold E. Simmelkjaer 
PINUS OUUGON 5 6 <cnic<acins cgivs Gundaentiaeneiets Milton $. Dees 
MBB D s uiew'd shaaleeralris Rye aie ante > sio.s 9 oie case ot lane ove F. H. Wilson 
Cartwright........ ...-Harold McGee 
UAL OOLO Rie ieiniein cu siaie'sivioasoie Sash < sie: siojamne era aats Walter Downing 
PPL AMENCOE aaiyiciecnde weiss aides cess sacceeepan's David A. Leonard 
PPO D CRO cists sistais ioe u-vidseiaie aisieicisiyis sini aide’ ewan C. Kamba Simango 


The Gaylord child, eight years old, is still subnormal, 
and has been dumb from birth. The grandmother, 
having tried all other suggested cures, listens to her 
negroes’ opinion that the child is bewitched and can be 
cured if a “luck ball” is prepared under the proper 
voodooistic auspices. She visits a meeting of the “ True 
Believers,” and is given the “luck ball.” The scene 
changes to one along the Guinea coast of Africa, the 
play tracing, through the dream of a sleeping negro, the 
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origin of the voodooistic superstitions of the colored 
people. In the dream, the dreamer sees himself as the 
king and Grandmother Gaylord as the queen of a tribe 
that sacrifices an Albino child to the flames because of 
the abnormalities developed after its birth, And when 
she faces the negro of the dream, bringing the child 
home from the swamp, she dies of the shock. The 
plantation help threaten the innocent negro, but the 
dumb child recovers his speech and saves him. 


“THE GREEN RING” 


A comedy in four acts from the Russian of Zinaida 
Hippius, produced at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, April 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Diva ng NV ASV Gan ois 5 atosessieieivielstnicie elaine eteusisreleiaieteie a ale Ian Maclaren 
Helena Vozzhin Pamela Gaythorne 
Sophia Vozzhin +...Joanna Roos 
Sergei Tarasof. 
Anna Tarasova. 
Vassili Vozzhin... 
Roussya Shapovola. me 
Marfusha........... Millie Butterfield 
-Aline MacMahon 
Junius Mathews 
..-Lily  Lubell 
--Paula Trueman 
Frances Diamond 
Robert Forsyth 
...Philip Mann 
-Edwin Kasper 
heO) OCC UCHOROD US HCIOD SOGOU On BOD ENC John McGovern 
Act I.—The Flat of Vassili Vozzhin. Act II.—Uncle 
Mike’s Study. Act IIJ.—Apartment of Helena Vozzhin, Act 
IV.—Same as Act I. 


Sophia Vozzhin, seventeen, has her heart set on reunit- 
ing her father and mother who have been separated for 
several years. But the Vozzhins are perfectly content to 
stay separated, the father being consoled by an agree- 
able widow and the mother having flown to the arms of 
an eager lover. In her search for a solution for her 
particular problem Sophia discovers “ The Green Ring,” 
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an organization of would-be intellectuals, ranging in 
years from eighteen to twenty-three, who have taken 
upon themselves the correction of the mistakes of the 
older generation. The “Ring,” which is fathered by 
Ivan Yasvein, a middle-aged philosopher, seeks to find 
some way to help Sophia, but finally can think of none 
unless she marries “ Uncle Ivan.” He can at least serve 
as a temporary husband, granting her the protection of 
his name and his home and leaving her free to look 
around for something better. “Uncle Ivan” is a bit 
staggered, but agrees to the plan. 


“LETTY PEPPER ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Oliver Morosco 
and George V. Hobart, music by Werner Janssen, 
based on a comedy by the late Charles Klein 
called “ Maggie Pepper,” produced by 
Oliver Morosco, at the Vander- 
bilt Theater, New York, 

April 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
(In the Order of Their Appearance) 


MAUIG ce vines eae ee cduecc sis eh ve cut neden crecsowen ts Jane King 
Abe (Greenbau ny ss ois. oo sie ssie-cciecjeis.ce ciciedccsieeeess Paul Burns 
Prrlorroneaie sta se Saleyeeieate bt aibies alot socialise ne A cielo wise Mary King 
Wire ECE a 2)- stdie-c nic teini this iacore'e a.a's/oaT@ieinla (ale ioie\s wine Josie Intropidi 
PAmBER Van INGSS scicie vv wins vnrsiorwine :8'd dinieee'aia winnie Thomas Walsh 
PRA MINS. a) ke ciavik a wencaWscacies ns cieneewe an’ Hallam Bosworth 
Posep lie (Golby:; scietrs acre! sicisic atv olalels isin aialers cate biatore Ray Raymond 
Letty Pepper... sc ciasecs sau feu se dneeacsie Charlotte Greenwood 
MS UUb Yin croyeleiateretelelevelait sts)e<aiciate’sl ois eieleletere:n 6 iSisisis/eyaiei aie Master Gabriel 
Carolie Van Nesso... oie, caieieis'siejoie o.eee: session vieies Vera Hellaire 
MEAT RELY: sic vio/cceeis) din ieie cle sie'svelsleiae Narateiaaintalstercieiels%e Frances Victory 
Tony Barrillobatso......... Uh vis gvowas ciivsielniere Stewart Wilson 
WADE Ric varie. e be iat Sales his. 6 4evsieiainuwvnnie tae William Balfour 


Act I.—Stock Room in Colby & Company’s Store. Act 
Il.—Display Room in Colby & Company’s Store. Staged 
by George V. Hobart. 


Letty Pepper, risen from her beginnings as a cash 
girl in Colby & Co.’s department store, hopes to be 
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appointed to a vacancy in the ranks of the buyers. The 
store superintendent, jealous of her progress, fires her 
instead. Meeting the youthful proprietor of the store 
just returned from Europe, and mistaking him for a 
drummer, Letty tells him her troubles and makes so 
great a hit that he re-engages her and gives her the 
coveted position. From this point of vantage she makes 
a real store of Colby’s, and defeats all the superinten- 
dent’s schemes to dislodge her. 


“MAKE IT SNAPPY ” 


A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
music by Jean Swartz, produced by the Winter 
Garden Company, at the Winter Garden, 

New York, April 13, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Eddie Cantor Nan Halperin 

Lew Hearn Lillian Fitzgerald 

J. Harold Murray Margaret Wilson 

Joe Opp Muriel De Forest 
Teddy Webb Marie Burke 

Georgie Hale Tot Qualters 

John Byam Dolly Hackett 
Cleveland Bronner Ingrid Solfeng 

Carlos and Ines The Eight Blue Devils 


Staged by J. C. Huffman and Allan K. Foster; supervised 
by J. J. Shubert. 


, “SOME PARTY” 


A revue in two acts arranged by R. H. Burnside, music 
by Silvio Hein, Percy Wenrich and Gustave Kerker, 
produced at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, April 15, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 
DeWolf Hopper Lew Dockstader 
Harry €. Browne Jeffersen De Angelis 


wc 
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John E. Henshaw - Sam Ash 

Jed Preuty Scott Welch 
Herbert Waterous Jehn Hendricks 
William Courtleigh William B. Mack 
Nannette Flack Louise McIntosh 
Primrose Caryll Virginia Futrelle 
John Abbott George Averill 
Bert Bowlen William Grant 
Ruth Adair Percy Haswell 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“THE GOLDFISH” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted by Gladys Unger from 
the French of Armont and Gerbidon, pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the 
Maxine Elliot Theatre, New 
York, April, 17, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ITU TIR satel chi Isin'swiv pico 4 5.d.ei9\0 eiaie'e elelaia’o:9'6.01570 Lucille La Verne 
PARAS oe MUGLOY, <:c)'c's in's alcisisinwisie evel eis ojacols eis <5) 5iA Norma Mitchell 
PIN Y Maiglaln o alaialvigic alas xisias'eaisd + sie e's 0 paaeie Marjorie Rambeau 
IEEE WW OERCED Fiala ¢isb ciainis'= « e\¢isieie.s vine viele e’siolejsieioaiora Wilfred Lytell 
Count Stanislaus Nevski........scsecsseeeees Wilton Lackaye 
RPSL BI ETA IG a 10, (0,0 0:0 in sieiaie nis s\n\sio\s'si0 Sinw sta Ben Hendricks 
ane ialasivic care laleielp: sinreraisielaloisioieicieiaisiaitie cules Pin disteaiels Rhy Derby 
Giaiartie 7 oer iaiais Carenis owiain Sa gw casas vised asad pam John De Silva 
PAGIBUGN Dio POW ceca eskedovimenees sans Robert T. Haines 
Ger MEE OMG a wg: aii avai Rita kicIb a oY sae loiajs dw bee sia ewe ucrad John Robb 
The Duke of Middlesex.......cccsesseeeccees Dennis Cleughs 


Act I—A Flat in 24th St. Act II.—An Apartment on 
Riverside Drive. Act IlI.—The Lounge in an Apartment in 
Park Avenue. Staged by Stuart Walker. 


Jenny, having married Jim Wetherby, a song writer, 
after a Coney Island courtship, meets Count Nevski, a 
down-at-the-heel Pole, who inspires her with confidence 
that she can be somebody socially and financially if she 
will permit him to give her lessons in deportment and 
thereafter trade on her beauty. She fights with Jim and 
“ gives him the goldfish,” which is to be the signal used 
by the first to tire of their married life, indicating 
that he or she is through. A year later she is married 
to Herman Krauss, living on Fifth Avenue, continuing 
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her deportment lessons and looking higher. A year or 
so after that she has married Hamilton Power, who is 
Krauss’ employer and a millionaire, and is living in 
great style on Park Avenue. Having achieved riches and 
society, however, Jenny—become Guinevere—longs for 
poverty and Jim. So, having buried Power, she is free 
to return to her first love when he comes calling. In 
Paris the comedy was called “A School for Cocottes.” 


“LADY BUG” 


A farce in three acts by Frances Nordstrom, produced 
by Philip Klein, at the Appollo Theater, 
New York, April 17, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Roberts Man IN gs), ccateidic ovsieisivce sielsisies areivin\e <ieistaters Fleming Ward 
Ranting: Manning 52%)sico 8's scieiaisstiveeis,s seine cnielea’s Lilyan Tashman 
ASSIA G Cred nih toh ws brine GaSaneHC acd cic CO COOUUC Leon Gordon 
DOLOth yo Were dithis ess vivercee wots cere ’s ote salsleieiolstereite Leila Frost 
Tutwiller Thorntons «5+ <.2s<s0ssseecccees cc John Cumberland 
Jtilias his wie cette cee os ...-Hilda Vaughan 
Widalars< jeqcos.cs wate ++».-Denman Maley 
Marion Thornton.. ..Marie Nordstrom 
DAnioly Dillons vs ccou aan sesh hea acto te Renee Edward Poland 
UNS S Ss tr Ee en HEAR IOR ea certo oner aeOrian ce: Ida Fitzhugh 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Thorntons’. Staged by 
Priestly Morrison. 


Marion Thornton, faddist, is interested in the “Second 
Chance” society, organized to give criminals a new 
start. She populates her home with ex-convicts and her 
pet of the moment is a murderer recently released from 
Sing Sing. To cure her, Tutwiller, her husband, bribes 
the butler to hide in the garret and let it be thought the 
murderer has murdered him. But the butler gets drunk 
and exposure follows. 
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“THE CHARLATAN ” 


_A mystery melodrama in three acts by Leonard Pras- 
kins and Ernest Pascal, produced by Adolph 
Klauber, at the Times Square Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


ASOT TAIDOL as aiccleb ue Kellvle envied naws pile tie William Ingersoll 
Eric Stark AOE POOR Craufurd Kent 
Brycé....2. 2. +.-Lewis Broughton 
PER IPTNOIOR atu nin teiajase(e e'e ole pes 'e.sie Bis/> saa, bk eR aieleie William Podmore 
PMED civic Sev cise alae sisn eat ccseuaeevesees eens Florence Johns 
PYRITE <n asareains.ciiere b aisie eictovarrinsa wis tmeleienis sigtet Sue's Fania Marinoff 
MAP GME Daly (eaiic cateiegsaaeCins'cicidlienaieh seman Soa Frederick Tiden 


..Olive Wyndham 
....Margaret Dale 


Avril Penniston......... 
Florence Gilly-Smythe.. 


PRCT DIL PI COTUN Gin a.citincieinccwcviee suisse cee Caicos ie Purnell Pratt 
eT PAY RIOT 6 cic\c a \e/d(n'a vreld vie ore ele, 6(eiti8 Ws eein'e eleis' Edward Powers 
MONO R MALPON. cisterns «jsarsleresields asiaivieisiaoiajaisianies Jane Thompson 
Walter Knapp sada eve acide s sis cies alvieligbaices:« Howard Ragsdale 


The Drawing Room of Mason Talbot’s Country House in 
Florida One Evening in Spring. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Cagliostro, a magician who has lived long in India, 
is induced to give an exhibition at the country home of 
Mason Talbot in Florida. Among his other illusions is 
that of the disappearing lady. He places Mme. Cagliostro 
in the cabinet and she disappears. When she fails to 
reappear search is made for her and she is discovered 
in the secret compartment of the cabinet, dead. She has 
been stabbed in the back with a needle soaked in a 
powerful Hindu poison. The magician is immediately 
suspected of the murder, though various false scents are 
thrown out, and there is much verbal and physical dodg- 
ing during the district attorney’s investigation. Finally 
it is revealed that Cagliostro is an American, that he 
went to India to hunt down the villains who had betrayed 
his father; that he traced them back to the Talbot house; 

that he had here located the necessary proofs of his 
father’s innocence, and that the real murderer of Mme. 
Cagliostro was — But that would be telling. The least 
suspected member of the cast, you may be sure of that. 
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“THE SHADOW ” 


A drama in three acts by Eden Phillpotts, produced by 
Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Nanny Coaker. ovis tives sive'elsivic.nisie/neleiebie ais iieivie ois Kate Morgan 
Sarah Dunnybrigir. cee vcs sie ciainasiemuicraesiele Louise Randolph 
Wialles) Gay ccitiee cercisieciereas Dallas Welford 
Thomas Turtle......... -..J. M. Kerrigan 
IRS WRF COU sole oc. ot sie sia are /tialclaleiataiaietalsioteretola\s'sjateieieia Noel Leslie 
Johnny, Slocombe... saecic news ccs sei 'o0 siceiv elals Barry Macollum 
Hester Dunnybrig........cccvsossccccscencs Helen MacKellar 
Phillip - Blanchard o.oo 5,cis0 soacsesienadssicewisies ven Percy Waram 


Act I.—In a Country Store. Acts II and III.—In the 
Living Room of the Blanchards’ Cottage, Devonshire, Eng- 
land. 


Hester Dunnybrig is wooed by two men, Elias Way- 
cott, educated and gentle, and Phillip Blanchard, a 
butcher’s helper, rough but impassioned. After she has 
married Phillip, influenced by her greater love for him, 
Elias is accused of murdering his uncle, a cruel man 
who had disappeared some months before. With Elias 
in jail, Phillip admits to Hester that he (Phillip) com- 
mitted the crime and stands ready to confess should 
Elias be convicted on circumstantial evidence. Elias is 
convicted, Phillip prepares his confession and is about 
to shoot himself when word comes that Elias, for love 
of Hester, has himself made the sacrifice, and the wife 
pleads successfully with Phillip to live on for her sake. 


“THE BRONX EXPRESS” 


A fantastic comedy in three acts by Ossip Dymow, trans- 
lated from the Russian by Samuel Golding, adapted 
by Owen Davis, produced by the Coburns, at the 
Astor Theater, New York, April 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


David (HungerstoltzZ ers sisisvieals« dies sarecics @oanciee Charles Coburn 


Sarah, His Wife.........0 git tee eee eeeeeees Bertha Creighton 
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Leah, His: Daughter... 
Sammy, His Son..... 
Reb Kalmon Lippe... 


Hope Sutherland 
.. Sidney Salkowitz 
. James H. Lewis 


Joseph Haymanwa ois cease mavsceans sewn wescas Joseph Sterling 
Faced Katrensteins.j.isiesiscciss a csvaenene sles James R. Waters 
Caneh ciieusinastue ss autnks cs berts caeesanh okies Thomas Williams 
DEINE) MACON. sisteia cass Sears tae icine ale Kaien ba cleleeinces Mrs, Coburn 
PACK UBIANIE vicina voc cio qielc Sis eidisinctsavissien meet cs John G. Bertin 


David Hungerstoltz, twenty-six years a button-maker 
below Canal Street, objects to his daughter marrying a 
scribbling youth with few prospects. The girl, leaving 
her home in the Bronx, threatens to elope with her lover. 
David, going in search of her, boards the Bronx express, 
meets an old friend who has been successful in business, 
listens to the latter’s tale that all success in America is 
built on bluff and advertising, as represented by the 
huge fortunes built up by the advertisers pictured 
around the car and falls asleep. He dreams that the 
characters on the cards come to life, and attends a 
reception at Mr. Pluto Water’s home, where the Wrigley 
- boys, the Pompeian massage lady, the Gold Dust Twins, 
the Smith Brothers, etc., are guests. Here he learns more 

of bluff and advertising. Awake he finds his daughter 
_has come home a married woman and most of his other 
troubles are pleasantly dissipated. 


“THE NIGHT CALL” 


A melodrama in four acts by Adeline Hendricks, pro- 
duced by the Players’ Assembly, Inc., at the 
Frazee Theater, New York, April 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DIISOT DORZE oa viele oss.0s/a/ni0:0'0\'o elnpnie'e s/n\s vin wisie Wiu\o wah Elsie Rizer 
The Man From Out of the Storm........ Charles Trowbridge 
Martha Stuart-Scott. 2... ccsensseecessusiessines Helen Lowell 
Jerry Thompson........+eseee aiwisiain,aisiouie(® elke eie claieie Jay Hanna 
Mollie: Bradenic ais oc sis uiclsieo.ey:nreieeibs 6 wibieinre siviarele lela Nellie Burt 


+.Dodsen Mitchell 
Bob Braden.... ..++Earle Mitchell 
Edward Howe.. .Brandon Hurst 
The Other Man.....+.ssseeveeree eeeeeceececs Wells Spalding 


George Dodge.. 
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Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in an Old Mansion on 
the New Jersey Coast. Act IV.—Scene 1—A Tunnel. Scene 
2—Living Room. 


Alice Dodge finds herself with her maid marooned in 
a huge house on the New Jersey coast. A storm comes 
up, the telephone wires are cut, a strange young man 
makes his appearance followed by other strange men, 
murder is done and everybody in the cast is suspected. 
As it turns out the house is the headquarters of a band 
of wealthy and influential rum runners; the man mur- 
dered was one of them and had threatened to tell. The 
girl’s father is implicated, none too honorably, and the 
strange young man had his reasons for appearing as an 
investigator. The conclusion is mystery-clearing and 
satisfying. 


“CHAINS OF DEW ” 


A comedy in three acts by Susan Glaspell, produced by 
the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 


Theater, New York, April 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


MOTs FOWL. cciels cioeis ah sisleierelae eieeiewerneisistelacierwe Marion Berry 
TSoriist Wi Bibtakcer cr siejcieicinip oieieiele nielersiolotelotcrere s[eleisidvclele Rollo Lloyd 
VAMeSH OZ BLIONS scisiacisie ses iowmlselelat Gein sole Harmon MacGregor 
Seymour: Standish. 0.0 .ciscicssecnestsicevcecticces Edward Reese 
Dotty, Seymour's: Wiles. ace sivicies sisisnicbidicces Louise Treadwell 
Mrs: -Standish'.jecinc srotcle com ciieeeseatnectine on Agnes McCarthy 
DMirs. (Maclnryye ssc co. te eeseta ee vied inicio ge cicjee's Josephine Wehn 
GADD ciotaiscosciotere sieieielaveteiaie apsieiciatp wale ANUSAGONAnUO: Eda Heinemann 
DCAM SDAVIG ciate va scarred rin avelelere s Gade alele eisretels ore Henry O’Neill 
MAIC sicic sic narisiseriabiesialcleisieciniamineielaeitine csc tier Lillian Ward Grant 


Act I.—Nora Powell’s Office in New York. Acts II and 
ey eg Standish Home in River Bluff. Staged by Ralph 
Stuart. 


Seymour Standish, a mid-western poet, feels that his 
genius is shackled to the environment in which he is 
forced to live. There is little chance for soulful expres- 
sion in River Bluff, particularly when one is married 


to a shallow wife and burdened, as it were, with a mis- 
X 


+ 
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understanding mother. In New York Standish finds the 
intellectual companions he feels he needs and they, also 
convinced that he should be freed from his home re- 
straints, take it upon themselves to follow him home to 
River Bluff, where they purpose to do anything necessary 
— even to the starting of a scandal —to break the ties 
of convention that tie Standish to the earth. But in 
River Bluff they discover that the young Mrs. Standish 
is ever so eager to go any lengths to let her husband 
soar, and that the mother, too, is much more under- 
standing than they suspected. Standish, they discover, 
is held only by “chains of dew.” Relieve him of his 
fancied martyrdom and all incentive to succeed would 
be stripped from him. Therefore he is left as found. 


“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS ” 


A comedy in four acts by Arnold Bennett, produced by 
the Theater Guild, at the Garrick The- 
ater, New York, May 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir VG barlos WOrganis' ssi aeriseew oie sessed sneeieus Charles Dalton 
PRAMS ORLA o.a)s wis. t:9.6\0e 9,9 \0 9° apis)sin vans win 8 gr Claude King 
OHM a VOTRE Marciaisialcialacloye) ajeteja/si ele oiwsisioeie a eiueiece Moffat Johnston 
SANIT ACO UIAOK «1s oa kisieth 4/0 dieig 418.60) e/s:4-0 4700s <b wie. erates Malcom Dunn 
Holt St. John...... vig piareisigeia ot Louis Calvert 


Samuel Cleland.. ....George Frenger 


Simon Macquoid. .Stanley Howlett 


PemMe aU TINOLey cis aix'p als c\aieinieiu'ais Sivas cies nies ose Harry Ashford 
OLURLY, WOKEN o's pip viv ng ue sins seipe eyes so 59 Margaret Wycherly 
PEM CAO NAT adie hoo civ.0ihinl (east A.9 6:00. Wie. ares ey0is ole: Jane Wheatley 
UA MARIEG NV OS GANN ori'a a) lost a'd hiniel's aia n/aIS 4 gin’ 0's Suma alec Shirley King 
ECAC ON GUIE: aien'a'e giviekg ea perieeg bag eo ¥48sso.8 Marietta Hyde 
Waar Pp Te Slacd cicr yes x ins siese valor osesosnsale wibjacsiewie oi ais Emily Fitzroy 


Directed by Louis Calvert. 


Sir Charles Worgan, having gained control of forty 
different publications in England, and made them all 
successful by printing in them “what the public wants,” 
is a little tipsy with power when he meets Emily Vernon, 
a widow and an intellectual who is trying to be an 
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actress in support of a new art theater movement. 
Becoming interested in Emily, Sir Charles agrees to 
modify, at her earnest request, his attitude toward cer- 
tain aspects of yellow journalism. Also he takes an 
interest in the art theater and succeeds in putting it on 
its feet. He is still hopelessly bourgeois, however, and 
when Emily realizes that she is winning him to her way 
of thinking, not by convincing but rather by caressing 
him, she decides she cannot go through with her promise 
to marry him. So Sir Charles is left still groping for 
an explanation of the intellectuals’ dislike and misun- 
derstanding of him. 


“PARTNERS AGAIN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules 
Eckert Goodman, produced by the Selwyns, in 
association with A. H. Woods, at the 
Selwyn Theater, New York, 

May 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Marks Pasinsky.... 


-..Lee Kohlmer 
-Alexander Carr 
..Barney Bernard 
Cameron Clemens 
Mabel Carruthers 
.-Louis Kimball 
mes Spottswood 


Mrs. Sammett 
Dan Davis.... 


Officer Miller.. -+..Jack C. Grey 
Rosie Potash -Jennie Moscovitz 
Dilly, cieisatere sis letete viciersisiataistss viele aveterareromsisrore eteantta stats Helen Reimer 
atti e yornis' ns isnvocsicla vic slereisiverelsaisineere sisi ciniisiea aie Adele Rolland 
Gibbs ...»Robert Gleckler 
Bates: riot sicia sie biswe sisi stoiniaaais nie eicisicaieicinceinsincin Frank Allworth 
Schenckmann’ cect vickecs ee deseewewitacle meats Edwin Mordant 
Kennedy. rscoic cies neice isi sieisis os le cisieriemmtacercs James F. Ayres 
SMI. osc cse ruse Maal Guas bh wee eo eem eon aeee John F, Morrissey 
Peldmianieis-\ scjanisisieso slaiciem ae eiaamsicreisias euinicietate Max Waizman 
Use S.\ Gommmispiononscs reve css esos cane cone John T. Dwyer 


Act I,—Office and Salesroom of Potash & Perlmutter 
Motors, Ltd. June. Act II.—Office and Salesroom of Potash 
& Perlmutter Motors, Ltd. September. Act III.—Office of 


the U. S. Commissioner. Six Weeks Later. Staged by 
Bertram Harrison. \ 
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Abe and Mawruss, in bad with the agency for the 
Schenckmann Six, turn to the exploitation of the Climax 
Four. After selling a half million dollars’ worth of 
stock they find themselves the victims of sharpers and 
face investigation at the hands of the government author- 
ities. A substitute gasoline, patented by Dan Davis, a 
young plant foreman they have befriended, is suddenly 
found to be exceedingly valuable and saves the day. 


“THE ADVERTISING OF KATE” 


A comedy in four acts by Annie Nathan Meyer, pro- 
duced by Lee Kugel, at the Ritz Theater, 
New York, May 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DAME We OTA s diated wien. since alka ely tlece.s eae ares Maud Sinclair 
BUR ae iar cealpcchaier raletnt ivisteroy e7a ales, shel oteleiajarcia orescierd alafata Louis Fierce 
BAVA OUR a) Siiie stein o.015 40 vie we eietaleadiviera a oje's Frederick J. Waelder 
Staal cianerss Sete cols se idintsig. <0 sees lal iets ls Sairetermene Nleieie Gardner James 
RNY: GRECICRS cele Vn unn wouuseedee seencs ce iuewe Bertram U’Ren 
POVGLC SARE T iis co ilah asio ala RAS K MoM Canis siemens Leslie Austen 
RG IO MEL VAI che alvin erareiwierlene.« cia alee waeiesife sein leinrwia Fay Courteney 
MBAGACUS, TNOR seared cinieis:s atic sais die mercidw.v ajelemstitis Byron Beasley 
Kate Blackwell.........sse00 Rote ais ecdlete pia'esauicis Mary Boland 
Pia Na AV ELUM Mires a's «.6:5:alelv Seiale 0) e'eic e\eis vials’ slelatoleje Helen Gill 
IRE » MAIS a cic creieicicie'é civic s ce sisidele welds Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
, # Migs Levinsky sc cc5.0ciceccs vec csccsvesveveees Gertrude Mann 
Deas) iA OGL diateieie oiic(o'oie)a'<18 'w.cie aisle wisivls als\e.cle(ela Dibse Peggy Doran 
DU ODITG LCE cinlelare sins e's seisioS duimcideey o's noiaicien sane Ray Wilson 
RUABAL NEEDY siora'eiaicle.c wove ide ues 'd'evic snes oo ss'e Bernard Thornton 
PPAIS MMOWILG Lis aaicleas:cjesielnih:eW¥ a siuldicinaisieie sist v,siaic Isabel Lamon 
UMMM PL GONG ts arcs asieiy a ain aicie a's Asie Suir a so-vja's 6.5.2 058 Jessie Nagle 
PAIGE S wonieiis ociceah ane a cvke auaw ake cldbiéssisieels-s Louis Stewart 


In the Offices of Kent & Blackwell, and at the Home of 
** Aunt Maisie.” 


Kate Blackwell, succeeding to a partnership in her 
father’s advertising business, soon finds herself achiev- 
ing her desire to be treated in business as a man’s equal. 
About which time she also discovers that she is in love 
with her partner and that he is paying not the least 
attention to her. Whereupon she determines to quit 
advertising goods and begin advertising Kate. As a 
result she not only wins the love of her partner, but of 
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several less worthy men as well. Disgusted with her 
success as a salesman of sex she is ready to go back to 
business and spinsterhood for the rest of her life, when 
the young partner takes a hand and effects a satisfactory 
compromise. 


“THE RED GERANIUM ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by Ruth M. Woodward, pro- 
duced by the Greenwich Village Producing 
Company, at the Princess Theater, 

New York, May 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


LAAYKY. ol sic cre sna wal sie veld’ aie's(bieleieiaieinine eisin/wiaiele William S. Rainey 
Me EERO aa COC COUG Satin cr err: aestane Florence Rittenhouse 
SUM) oja/ai=/ote/ajeroivra ar etalstcisioisie/eiess{ailelcisielolejoie: sie alelsleiotarcts Mary Ricard 
CEIGAGE Ar oHdidand tnecarsh cus codocadesbonccod Eleanor Coates 
RES ote tp hc terincs's weld) bins Wikis aap ieleietpenal ai atereia pre Robert J. Adams 
OS irks Sto ariG Dee Stn) 6 POMC Oo eces aun AOS: Marion Lord 
JS ATACT JARS OH Om HON CHECEECeUCO Caen Aone Kirah Markham 
SOREL ICE sea civic oh 0! aleinseln mia owe ¥ eisleoas elem aralni stelle mies Mary Donnelly 
JOHN DAWSON cers, spre hisieieiistevieissie/eisieivecisleielers Benjamin Kauser 
The Dope... ..George Burton 
The Doctor. .-Frank Andrews 


Mary’s Mother. ...Mina Gleason 
Policeman..... BE SAS ANS Se SO Sem ee Edward Fetbroth 

Act I.—Apartment on Edge of Greenwich Village. Act 
II.—Mid’s Studio. Act II].—The Broomstick Tea Room. 
Act IV.—A Private Room in a Hospital. Staged by Reginald 
Travers. 


Mary, a country school teacher, comes to New York 
to take the summer course at Columbia. She is most 
eager, however, to see Greenwich Village. Secretly she 
longs for the freedom and adventure the village suggests. 
John Dawson, her fiancé, who has come to town with her 
to see her settled, is induced to leave her at the studio of 
a mutual friend until eleven in the evening. Before that 
time Mary has met the leading free lover of the village, 
bobbed her hair, been held as a material witness when 
a dope fiend dies suddenly in the studio of one of her 
new friends, and agreed to keep house for the free love 
apostle. Months later, discovering that her lover is 


Se 
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tired of her and that she is to become a mother, she hurls 
herself from the window of a hospital to which she has 
been removed. 


“GO EASY, MABEL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Charles George, pro- 
duced by the Hudson Productions Company, Inc., at 
the Longacre Theater, New York, May 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


MOGUSPALKS «. sienieic vistas ainiereiciulan eiejs cisicteiculeie sans Will J: Deming 
ETSY VA Mio Aiw no scinidm (acca/ahisie giniains tarsoie ss Estelle Winwood 
Mabel) Montmorency:.< sic vice cies cs occ celeoee svlgiee os Ethel Levey 
Paward: Prenton os cisae «sutticis's sisi cinyess ab xceoate James C. Marlowe 
Mrs. Edward Drenton.......ccecseswerscave Margaret Dumont 
ruc Orenton icc. 5 coaaseeacteitwcdget hace es Russell Mack 
Ceorge. Macdonald’. .'s oc ccicisssicccinet asisvicieic Arthur Aylesworth 
PCR BER TAGLINE fs 0)ulu ols’ e'x's\o70/0'aie. intel sole en 'eis ama Eileen Van Biene 


Acts I., II. and III.—A Room in the Sparks’ Home. Staged 
by Bertram Harrison and Julian Alfred. 


The Ted Sparkses, having ceased to sparkle, are vari- 
ously advised by friends as to how to recover their lost 
romance. Mrs. Sparks’ friends advise her to flirt with 
her husband’s best friend. Mr. Sparks’ best friend ad- 
vises him to introduce a professional stenographer into 
his house to do his typing and then bribe her to add a 
line of love making to her duties. They try the new 
cures with variously comic results. Mabel Montmorency, 
as the hired stenog, not only flirts with Mr. Sparks, but 
with his father-in-law, his brother-in-law and all his 
friends. 


“ BILLETED ” 


A comedy in three acts by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. 
Harwood, revived by Grace Griswold, at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, May 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
WROSG saa aldbroleld pede icles ice eieike nice’ e didiateikinievsidve/csteie ae Mary Hughes 
Emmaline Lipptrott. 600s. ccwciaiccceseoeecviceiss Sally Williams 
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Rev. Ambrose. Lipptrott..<0 sce decesveensccves Harold Vizard 
Penelope Woons ss ciicscclcs coc vapover ee tmu se bel © Selena Royle 
Betty « Varadines cis siccieiscissaewteteiewints + visto tie vieielaienns Lois Bolton 
Gol. AP RECA c claeicin's a slays stews oLcereretarsiutnahd. aie ek elerereis! Lumsden Hare 
Mrs Mach axlamesrs'.i/2' so asi siisiatn asalalereirateraisineroe Marshall Vincent 
Cpt. OR ym, sraisieslova stew \eie ch a(e\sleie/ohllaceteioieie se H. Langdon Bruce 
(Meade Brat6 cjsisjnaia cieisinre 3 Onroad 2 pl persteLemeraiel orale eralere Kate Mayhew 


The Three Acts in the Sitting Room of Mrs. Taradine’s 
Cottage in Rural England. 


Betty Taradine, two years separated from a husband 
who objected to her thoughtless extravagances, is notified 
that she is to have two army officers billeted with her. 
The religious folk of the neighborhood question the 
propriety of the situation, inasmuch as Betty is not a 
real widow. To satisfy the gossips Betty decides to kill 
off the absent husband and sends herself a telegram 
confirming his demise. Whereupon he turns up as one 
of the billeted officers under the assumed name of 
Rymill. Amusing complications are followed by reason- 
able settlements. 


“FANNY HAWTHORN ” 


A drama in three acts by Stanley Houghton, produced 
by the Vanderbilt Producing Company, at the Van- 
derbilt Theater, New York, May 11, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mirg.u Haw thOxittnrete re niatacisiclslersielelee seis stores Nellie Graham Dent 
Christopher | Hawthorn. cise \e<scecies ese siclenine + « Whitford Kane 
Panny Hawthorn 5). 0.6060 en sjecss ves oeic bes Saisie nee’ Eileen Hubau 
Mason Je cOre cn seisceisisis tielelsipicivcaieisietidisiiate Alice Bellmore Cliffe 
Nathaniel ) Jef copes. )scietsis:sis'steisieisiele ninielers o)sierers ole Herbert Lomas 
AGA nsrsieinistveialova sta sls iovs cleraretotsisteieisielaierstane sVeleieraraisiaiets Nannie Griffin 
Alana) Je Cote yiuicts s sisaicteveie alcter Rie sleretelefpraisisieleieietsisierats Gordon Ash 
Sits Pimotlay, MATTAD sits pitas cieiisisemibcinticn sictistehe Walter Edouin 
Beatrice y: Parvarinjciesjo\cris tic sisicieeeleleerolesen elereis etic ihe Gilda Leary 


Act I—Scene 1—Kitchen of the Hawthorns’ House, 137 
Burnley Road, Hindle. Bank Holiday, Monday, August 6, 
9 P.M. Scene 2—Breakfast Room of the Jeffcotes’ House, 
Bank Top, Hindle Vale. Acts II. and III.—The Same, 
Tuesday Evening. 


This is “ Hindle Wakes,” a drama written by the late 
Stanley Houghton for Miss Horniman’s stock company 


x 
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in Manchester, England, a matter of a dozen years ago. 
The new title was attached on the occasion of the play’s 
revival in New York on the theory, evidently, that it 
would create a new interest in the play. The story is of 
Fanny Hawthorn, a weaver, who returns to her home 
on a bank holiday after having spent the week end with 
Alan Jeffcote, the rich young man of Hindle Vale, in a 
neighboring town. Caught in the lie she tells her family 
to clear herself, Fanny confesses. To the simple Lanca- 
shire folk there is but one way to set the maiter straight, 
and that is to force Alan to make Fanny “an honest 
woman.” The wedding is finally arranged, with every 
one satisfied except Fanny. She frankly rebels. She is 
able to take care of herself, and she will. And they can 
all make what they care to of it. Whereupon she walks 
out of the family council and leaves them. 


“ KEMPY ” 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, pro- 
duced by Richard G. Herndon, in the Belmont 
Theater, New York, May 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters, — 


MDE CUGGiaielal oiniatctarafesaie'a)kiataiel a h-aiielmeieiia’sid:siaie/sin ae. Ruth Nugent 
RPh | ESCO OG s sp's wr a's 6 a8 py ocnib ats vp tere ein anda J. C, Nugent 
““Ma’’ Bence.... Jessie Crommette 
PBR We eOCe ghey as:cih.d 5 a,asind o'Fajeb his iets Slee. shee Ris Helen Carew 
MSE MAG ES CWCO Tain 5.49.4 0t io Nios wi 850 ww 6°50 aa) aig’ vinte 20 Lotus Robb 
PAGINTOW OSG daw wae oad «as, aidd oeni aerate bs dca am’epsi co Robert Lee Allen 
PMCID Y 7 dE S aa Russ 6.00 $00) beisaid eal ee wake es Elliott Nugent 
SeDh WG <P CCKE UM cia a.s cru ala saw Swiss pith a dw a de aindiece Grant Mitchell 


Acts I., II. and III.—Living Room in ‘‘Dad’’ Bence’s Home 
in a Small New Jersey Town. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


James Kemp, called “ Kempy,” is studying architec- 
ture, but he is forced temporarily to take a job as a 
plumber’s helper in a New Jersey town. He had learned 
plumbing in the army. Called to the home of “ Dad” 
Bence to fix a leaky pipe in the kitchen, he arrives just 
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after Katherine Bence has quarreled with “ Duke ” Mer- 
rill, her fiancé. To assert her independence and be even 
with “ Duke,” Katherine induces Kempy, who has ex- 
pressed an admiration for the one book she has written, 
to marry her and drags him to a justice of the peace 
before he has time to change his mind. That night 
Kempy sleeps on the living room sofa with the dog and 
Katherine retires to her own room to think things out. 
Next morning, when both Kempy and Katherine have 
decided they had acted a little hastily, “ Duke ” Merrill, 
who is a lawyer, finds a way out of the muddle. 


“FROM MORN TILL MIDNIGHT ” 


A tragi-comedy in seven scenes by Georg Kaiser; trans- 
lation by Ashley Dukes, produced by the Theater 
Guild at two subscription performances in the 
Garrick Theater, New York, May 14, 1922. 
Added to regular repertoire 
June 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Pa shiericiccjaas vtec cctore ores avateickevesterevelorfeteless s,sis%e Frank Reicher 
Stout "Gentleman. ./56.0 ste o. cents scites cic cama Ernest Cossart 
IGlerk iaaisiictehe.sinvclaleiinre aeeternveleieleus sieleler tate cueteion iets Sears Taylor 
IMGSSEN GEL DO Viaccarereorieloni selec sivtersiernte cmrelcjeraterstale Francis Sadtler 
1 EG} RRR S GHIA HOD OCLE OR Doe OR TE corernriGane Helen Westley 
Bank (Managers siacnae ns co. nisisreie ie reais ies Henry Travers 
Mufed's Gentleman xs ataas reser syanaieicieminelcs sie eiaiele Allyn Joslyn 
Serving: Matd.visi.s 5. cabeiteen oro nceusie ences Adele St. Maur 
Porter nce sintissie.s/e sais ele eis ale tie ainete we eie te Charles Cheltenham 
Phe Gadyst Santis seit ciate stavicteeineetele aateton ins Edgar Stehli 
The: Cashier's Mother.4 o.iccicrtaltes Pele oii a eens Kathryn Wilson 
His Daughtersiss csi. neegscs Lela May Aultman, Julia Cobb 
HES) Wik eG Tey cael isserctwernerebie sree de eater iomirees Ernita Lascelles 
First Gentlemanyiicwc. csce es soa tee aeree Walton Butterfield 
Second» Gentleman .2). cls neon rivloateiaiaisen ee eincolsis Philip Leigh 
Third: Gentleman: m3). .< miss eittueisiiesrere ie crete Charles Ellis 
Rourth iGentlemarny,. (eo vinneieee a ooleeieatie acta Samuel Baron 
Mifth Gentleman. vase elecis coeisainnciceneeins nec William Crowell 
Salvation’ Mass): iericcmie meow swat eee he ee Helen Sheridan 
Winter cutest sere stalstue so tateloicca late seeteraieleierste nines Edgar Stehli 
Birstu Masks ciinosvawias dsm en den catascieanmoes Clelia Benjamin 
Seconds Mask<[ Socutoc es aenulesme machine sities Frances Ryan 
ups Rar Ay MES, 6. ciatsunve) ape stave, state eusteeieielonelee nerd Caroline Hancock 


Wourthi, Mask oti oseesat cess Ae naib aiaintetataelets ots sis,ate Joan Clement 
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First Guest......... SIO ee UE OSES CE TR OFE, Sears Taylor 
Second:tGGeateris sco. aes taecee een er -Allyn Joslyn 
MBIT) GUGRE cieitin ei so danse cece ee -ove ..Sam Rosen 
Oificer of the Salvation Army.. nita Lascelles 
First Soldier of Salvation Army. -..Philip Leigh 
Best | Pemitents vs j6 nas s c'oe cise ae ed ...-Charles Ellis 
Second Soldier of Salvation Army amille Pastorfield 


Second. Penitent .). o).). 6 c.0niidsaibes's -»»»Helen Westley 
Third Soldier of Salvation Army.............. Henry Travers 
Aird PeRENbes boi calswk sinapieis paneicdecaeue Rune Ernest Cossart 
Fourth Soldier of Salvation Army........... William Crowell 
eliceman po. si wceisicis-avlvciea seilae este pecereietecianne Stanley Howlett 


Scene I.—The Interior of a Provincial Bank. JII.—The 
Writing Room of a Hotel. III—A Field in Deep Snow. 
IV.—The Parlor in the Cashier’s Home. V.—The Steward’s 
Box at a Velodrome During Bicycle Races. WVI.—A Private 
Supper Room in a Cabaret. VII.—A Salvation Army Hall. 


The cashier of a provincial bank in Germany, de- 
pressed by a life of drudgery, his head momentarily 
turned by the appearance of a beautiful woman at the 
bank, steals sixty thousand marks and pursues the lady. 
Repulsed by her he embarks upon a more or less. sys- 
tematic debauch, seeking to put selfish humanity to 
various tests of soul and character floating hazily in his 
mind. He finds the world rotten and its people shallow, 
avaricious and mean. At midnight he shoots himself in 
a Salvation Army hall. 


“THE ROTTERS ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by H. F. Maltby, pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Morris and Clarke, at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, May 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Councillor John Clugston, J.P.......... Harry Corson Clarke 
Mrs.) Clugston, His Wifes... ssc. pewsiescrewns oe Janet Murdoch 
Percy Clugston, His Son..........eeeeeee Harry McNaughton 
Winnie Clugston, His Spinster Daughter. .Margaret Dale Owen 
Estelle Clugston, His Flapper Daughter...... Kathleen Flynn 
Charles Berry, His Chauffeur..........-+-+00- Louis Hector 
Pigebe,| His Gervantn'svisacce savas «ne See ueaals alae Selma Hall 
Police “Inspector: Wicks, 00 sie.c cecee sca va vase George Suydenham 
IMA Ht MeM COO ken (ss seas We este es ade Fvecislavelnie a Marian Marcus 


Acts I., II. and IlI].—In the Clugston Living Room, 
Staged by Harry Corson Clarke. 
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John Clugston, a blustering justice of the peace in a 
provincial English village, has long made a boast, as 
well as a political slogan, of his own and his family’s 

“respectability.” Suddenly there are revelations. His 
spinster daughter is caught flirting outrageously with the 
chauffeur, his youngest daughter i is expelled from board- 
ing school, his son is arrested in a raid on a “ pub,” his 
wife acknowledges having been married once before and 
his own past rises to smite him in the person of his own 
first wife, come to demand her unpaid alimony. Clug- 
ston is forced to pay heavily to silence the threats of 
exposure made by his pretty respectables. 


“ SALOME ” 


An elaborated version of the short play by Oscar Wilde, 
produced by the Players’ Forum, at the Klaw 
Theater, New York, May 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Narra Doth cccincch sc'<x vatticiem arian salataistastag siete ers Paul Doucet 
WamadecO acc ts can etnniaeeit mene saclelea pia raveoritome ene Harold West 
PEQOU IG Ssz5 cos soe, ein vine sia eres el sicre dom mina ate .»»Horace Milleron 
Wa Antic clase tina sv sianicawicclaia't + laste lastetictiee tek Lyman Grant 
MDALOING =e etalotele wiaistete el eletoierslsiare elareiniaeiciniainieeie alayote Thelma Harvey 
SP AMIOMUT A: Haualeiaie vis aisfors wie) sieia verde ssslelstelsaiiersieiele wave’ etcieiors Lilas Foret 
Johanaan........ ....-Noel Leslie 
Herod yf PAMEIPAS 504-0: ciavefaieio eselorwibie eleletetaweinele Acts sierra Fred Eric 
Herodiass icsiaree .-Alma Kruger 
DAdiae Gant esa ia cpdsinde < tem teeta dose nee ee T. Morse Koupal 


Act I.—Before Midnight. Act IJ.—After Midnight. Act 
Ill.—A Few Moments Later. A Room Adjoining the Ban- 
quet Hall in the Palace of Herod. Staged by Fred Eric. 


“ ABIE’S IRISH ROSE” 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Nichols, produced at the 
Fulton Theater, New York, May 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Maso yisaac  COben vata device cues cakes Mathilde Cottrelly 
Baaae (CONEY. acscine ye ove owlet thes Meise Nees ters Bernard Gorcey 
PriiplacobinSamtels. acc hen Oo eee cacti athe Howard Lang 


a 
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Solomons Oy yiersun vs wo Waals one ores RR Woes: Alfred Wiseman 
ADraliam wey vk sib siss-saecea uaa eeae ees Robert B. Williams 
Rosemary Murphy sistas cocace's ss Mend avceeeestes Marie Carroll 
Mattick yMMBEDAY Fs irk boson vbr Seka ae bane sae eeuwh John Cope 
Pathor “Whalen s05,\0 Seis. eaciecawieleeiciooeiceeiesiies Harry Bradley 
BlOWERO Ciel ees cioaicrcnaiccie eens oe kaw ws ouneen ce Dorothy Grau 


Act I.—Solomon Levy’s Apartment, New York City. Act 
Il.—Same. Act IIJ.—Abie and Rosemary’s Apartment, New 
York. Staged by Laurence Marston. 


Abraham Levy, whose father’s heart is set on his 
marrying a nice little Jewish girl, brings home as his 
bride Rosemary Murphy, whom he met in France when 
he was with the A. E. F. and she was an entertainer. To 
appease his father’s first wrath Abie introduces Rose- 
mary as Rosie Murphyski. Father Levy is fooled until 
Rosie’s father arrives, and turns out to be Patrick 
Murphy. Right there a comic war is started. Abie and 
Rose, having been married by a Methodist minister, are 
married again by a rabbi to please Levy, and a third 
time by a Catholic priest to satisfy Murphy. Rosie’s 
wisdom in having twins, a girl to be called Rebecca and 
a boy to be known as Patrick Joseph, halts the family 
feud long enough to bring the play to a close. 


“MAKERS OF LIGHT ” 


A drama in four acts by Frederick Lansing Day, pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, May 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DMirsig Nelligs)s deiciatcasis vnls.es cote ee switeninaie «wae a© Eva Condon 
Willist Battonss civ ocjeiscrasis vise oe.aret vig Siasiele'sie.s Junius Mathews 
Agnes Chatley.....ccccccvecsccccccecescceces Esther Mitchell 
David Nellis. .c seve sa's,0.07016 «-eio(sialswo\cins eis caine sieeis/es Ian Maclaren 
Sally Mortons cis <io.ccdoceys seneicceiesscciseisios Adrienne Morrison 
James Graptons Shee bdcs dicwwesescene maveaats Herbert Ashton 
PAeAMY  GrUptOnsseicicccecericeccovesmerscviaceeas Albert Carroll 
BOWG A MOGCICSLG «cela. ca v0.0 vis bie t5,94 ¥/0's oles aly apo Frederick Lloyd 
Joseph Prine. ...ccccccscoscvcccvsccceces John Francis Roche 
ROtStdians cvisieisicidieiesals; c/eistelaidis(esipiein pialele aidainelsiare Edwin H. Kasper 
FIOrence. ...ccccceccccvvcnsevcesvecervcvese Polaire Weissmann 
Arle sislarcisis treo 014 4.dar e010 oipie ale\slaluiajacs srereinienesia'e Paula Trueman 
ER UAEH cia reraie die /eaaieeiseie'e' a dinteis/p:e sieraip.diwiae’psietely craw Ss c19.8 Lily Lubell 


PICO ie adie tases dicid aioe a'pW c.euie 06's 4 tidie cie'asitie sla awe Anne Schmidt 
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Sas ple. sip evel be"p ace a\ei stare) aye: wiespial ce bib dislaipe'a.e Oia Eleanor Carroll 
E cradl vis Aletalbie steht evelavele braiale aera alee slalcta is) staniie/aa.e Elsie Brown 
«+--John McGovern 
Augustin Sweeny 
Michaels. cicc¢ncisinissc'aspuedicials ¢.unsvs piscine agencies Ace Angline 
Act I.—Living Room at the Nellis’, Act II.—Scene 1— 
Miss Morton’s Room in the Millville High School. Scene 
2—The Principal’s Office. Act III.—Same as Act I. Scene 
—AMillville, a New England Town, 1920. 


Sally Morton, teaching Latin in the high school of a 
small New England town, and trying to support herself, 
her mother and a younger sister on the meager salary 
allowed by the school board, grows moody, depressed, 
lonely and rebellious. In this state of mind she drifts 
into a sympathetic friendship with seventeen-year-old 
Jimmy Grupton, a student in her class and son of the 
school board’s president. Later their affair grows more 
intimate and Miss Morton discovers she will be forced 
to leave town to avoid a scandal. Jimmy, a “ queer” 
youth, misunderstood at home, learns his teacher’s secret 
and begs that she let him go with her. When she 

refuses because she is twelve years older than he, Jimmy 
kills himself. Running through the play is a plea for a 
living wage for underpaid teachers, that they may have 
sufficient to live decently, maintain their self-respect and 
not suffer from the effects of a weakened morale as did 
this heroine. 


“RED PEPPER ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Edgar Smith 
and Emily Young, lyrics by Howard Rogers and 
Owen Murphy, music by Albert Gumble and 
Owen Murphy, produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert, at the Shubert Theater, 

New York, May 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Juniper Berry, Colored Gentleman of Misfortune, 
James McIntyre 
Jimpson Weed, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford of the 
Coloted Races’. vissaee's.c ue'sleuccsivisaian visiaviers Thomas Heath 
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f Lilly Rose, Colored Highbrow...........ese0e08 Mabel Elaine 
INGEORRIG ode icicciaia 6 once bao quere siecle 8a BaSeS Oem oti Vivian Holt 
Wier etka is ricue sees e cstobtiontiivekouee te cnirs Lillian Rosedale 
Col. Shelby Bright, Kentucky Colonel........... Dan Quinlan 
Sally. His Daughters! o oo. «vs cetiecee een'e Florence Rayfield 
Richard Pitney, Owner of Race ets - .. Barrett Greenwood 
oa Dolly Pitney, His Sister, and Owner of Red Pepper, 


a Ferne Rogers 
z Lord Gathe-Coyne, English Lord and Owner of Sir 
: HVOBOTE ccaivin spcrsictemmials)aicie’s seaayslete wise sie uk bic e'etele Charles Brown 


Scotty, Race Track Tout Bob Nelson 


Babe Stringer, Stranded Chorus Gitlicecscieais Gladys Fooshee 
Bille Ball. ler Pals iccs ca. caid se geld aia) casteae a Sybil Fooshee 
Jimmy Swift, an American Jockey aie sae pales uroin Dan Brennan 
Tommy Dodd, an English Jockey.............. ...Hal Sands 
Lariat Ike, Western Cowboy......... eielndiaieseliieials Bee Ho Gray 
Nan, a Western Cowgirl..............0.005- Ada Summerville 
ERS eTR MUALLOFILE Vic) /arsts iss e's ciclorasioiscidieacne’elaie% George Youngman 


Rembrandt, a High-toned Colored Gentleman, 
George Youngman 
Ramona, ao - MEXICAN’... cisisisve ore eiaiiea ae ealeerae Manes Escamilio 
Act I.—Scene 1—Cafe of the Casino, Havana, Cuba. Scene 
2—Grove of Palms and Poncianas in Havana, Cuba. Scene 
3—Interior of Stables at Race Track, Havana, Cuba. Scene 
4—Lawn in Front of Clubhouse, Havana, Race Track. Act 
Ii.—Scene 1—Pitney’s Ranch and Corral in Arizona. Scene 
2—The Golf Links of the Dingeville Country Club. Scene 
3—Gold Room in Colonel’s Mansion. Scene 4—Mansion of 
Colonel Bright in Georgia. Staged by Frank Smithson. 


“THE DRUMS OF JEOPARDY ” 


A mystery melodrama in five scenes by Howard Herrick 
and Harold MacGrath, produced by Alfred E. 
Aarons, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, May 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


KRoarokii). ic ct. save spanbooasdecnaeL Laue Melatenr Emmet O’Reilly 
Boris) Karlows casas). cn.0s/<' ee Bina aareiaiucdl Galant apsitialer oh Paul Everton 
UE rivie acto dinitrate Saie eoioreiciel alclevelesitnelesieing < William Courtleigh 
Edward Burlingame.. ..Bernard Reinold 
Kitty Conover....... .-Marion Coakley 
Antonio Bernini........ alaeemra tees: sresglerntes wae George Frenger 
PSECLE IL OTile citar ene ia ale ah oieiwidiaip| ota) siaSpiotarslsighericont 9 o/eia/e John Colvin 
Pobne Hawkeleye js. acicieieieaielsje ceiaieealeleis a.cees C. Henry Gordon 
Patrick  CONTOV ils 0% oic-0 a:eie's's 3’, dinbionno nis anpe .M. Tello Webb 
Dr. Richard Harrison........... Biistactewarterees Victor Harrison 
Stepan Gregory...........6+. asia del tinnieedehas Reginald Barlow 
Milrau Wevts crea siclvis a eke ceiseie eto siti elcid tieciete sites George Golden 


Scene 1—Cutty’s ‘Apartment on the Eighteenth Floor of an 
Office Building in New York City. Scene 2—Kitty Conover’s 
Flat. Scene 3—-Cutty’s Apartment. Scene 4—Karlov’s Attic 
in an Old Building. Scene 5—Cutty’s Apartment. Staged 
by Ira Hards. 
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John Hawksley, a noble Russian, escapes with what 
is left of the family jewels when the Bolsheviki put his 
family out of commission. Among the jewels are the 
“Drums of Jeopardy,” two sizable emeralds declared 
to bring the possessor all manner of bad luck. Bol- 
sheviki agents trail Hawksley to New York, where cir- 
cumstances place him under the protection of Kitty 
Conover, a likable newspaper woman, and “ Cutty,” 
her godfather, who is also a secret service agent. The 
chase of the emeralds places the cast in jeopardy for 
four scenes. They are extricated in the fifth and Kitty 
engages herself to John. The play is a dramatization 
of Mr. MacGrath’s story bearing the same title. 


“A PINCH HITTER” 


A comedy in four acts by H. M. Harwood, produced by 
Allan Pollock, at the Henry Miller Theater, 
New York, June 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Millicentit Dhannayier ccc cisies cleiscieiv vite sta ie.cle Pamela Gaythorne 
Wigel) Bellamy s:o3 cus cldevas-olacesraeteiteeiaesien Charles Waldron 
POQGGy ruaaie sa vipnieas cs vee sou cakes islonte ee ae Tere Gordon Gunniss 
Mire PLothero ses cowie tna (sisiviaiclals sislaiaietaln eletetbinis J. M. Kerrigan 
Dennis Lestrange...... 58 ..Allan Pollock 
ArcHibuldis Hannay cai ssisaiere ccleasiesle ome eietsiela a iercieis Edgar Kent 
HOV CE. Tralee coe inaWic a\cislateiae atelnierenersrmetees BAe Helen Stewart 


Act I.—Mr. Prothero’s Office in Bond Street. Act II.— 
The Hall at Heron’s Court. Act IJI.—The Same. Act IV.— 
The Same. ’ 


Dennis Lestrange, an English gentleman financially 
on his “ beam ends,” accepts an assignment to serve as 
a professional corespondent so Millicent Hannay may 
get a divorce from Archibald Hannay, leaving her free 
to marry Nigel Bellamy, M.P. Lestrange is invited to 
the Hannay place, where he discovers Bellamy to be a 
bounder, Hannay a decent sort, and Mrs. Hannay merely 
restless and feeling neglected. Incidentally the women 

\ 


} 
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of the household are all charmed by Lestrange and he 
ends by proposing to Mrs. Hannay’s niece, Joyce Traill, 
and Mrs. Hannay returns to her husband. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, 1922 


Music by Victor Herbert, Louis A. Hirsch and Dave 
Stamper, book and lyrics by Ring Lardner, Gene 
Buck and Ralph Spence, produced by Florenz 


Ziegfeld, Jr., 


New Amsterdam 


Theater, New York, June 5, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Will Rogers 

Al Shean 

Ed Gallagher 
Andrew Tombes 
Brandon Tynan 
Jimmy Nervo 
Teddy Knox 
Grant Simpson 
Muriel Stryker 
Evelyn Law 
Serge Pernikoff 


Gilda Gray 
Mary Eaton 
Lulu McConnell 
Mary Lewis 
Rita Owin 
Martha Lorber 
Thelma Connor 
Velma Connor 
Jessie Reed 
Tiller Girls 


Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


“THE RIVALS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
revived by the Players’ Club of New York, at the 


Empire Theater, New York, June 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir) Anthony. Absolute... cviaeesswowe cs advesvies Tyrone Power 
Captain Absolute,.....i.csseeenes AMER AAS Robert Warwick 
Paulkland oid oy éccsiessee foi D Si nleiecn sid peleiio\e.a'e.0: Pedro de Cordoba 
WROTE Sere ialaaiie Waleralsieih vie)siaie)e'sio(s/eiale'e sia/al moseie'sie'e eure Francis Wilson 
Rete PEMCLUS. OD TIRGETs o/eis ce ne viene secs caaWepaes cipace John Craig 
Mae aca earde ne Cal cid 'ee endian diw.b le Whiewe aiaveiaVa siete Henry E. Dixey 
Aree etialar oles dis cfelg arene in sure aise sipicipioleicnert James T. Powers 
MAR apn Od AAD L OL «ik: clatese.coreje\¥iejels wieje (ei sjarele'ei sold ereieleivicies Mary Shaw 
WY. Gia ADE NISh sv o:0/0/0'< s/o ica visiwesih vie cieiaielsielee «sie Violet Heming 


DANGW siis'0 osinsn es ancict cieweiesiavccowe ae hn siaratal Patricia Collinge 
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Act I.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—Captain Absolute’s Lodgings. Act II.— 
Scene 1—The North Parade. Scene 2—The Drawing Room 
in Mrs. Malaprop’s House. Scene 3—Acres’ Lodgings. 
Act III.—Scene 1—The Drawing Room in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
House. Scene 2—King’s Mead Fields. The action of the 
play takes place at Bath. Staged by William Seymour. 


“RAYMOND HITCHCOCK’S PINWHEEL ” 


A “Kaleidoscopic Revel” in twenty parts, whirled by 
Michi Itow, produced by Richard G. Herndon, 
at the Earl Carroll Theater, New 
York, June 15, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock Isabel Vernon 
Frank Fay Maria Montero 
Michi Itow p Felicia Sorel 
Zoltan Hecht Rosalind Fuller 
Senia Gluck Eva Clark 

Yuji Itow Anita Enters 
Louise Riley Ragina Devi 


Margaret Petit 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1921-June 15, 1922.) 


Plays Performances 
*Abie’s Irish Rose 28 
Advertising of Kate, 


The 24, 
Alias Jimmy Valen- 

tine 46 
Ambush 98 


Anna Christie 
Bachelor’s Night, A 8 
Back to Methuselah 25 


Back Pay 79 
Bavu 25 
Beware of Dogs 88 
Billeted 2a 
Bill of Divorcement, 

A 173 
Blood and Sand re 
Blossom Time / 295 
Blue Kitten, The 140 


Blue Lagoon, The 21 

Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife 

Blushing Bride, The 

Bombo 

Bought and Paid For 30 


Broken Branches 16 
Bulldog Drummond 162 
*Bronx Express 58 
Candida 43 


Dulcy 
7 


Plays Performances 
*Captain Applejack 195 
*Cat and the Canary, 

The 148 
Chains of Dew 16 
*Charlatan, The 61 
Chauve-Souris 153 
Children’s Tragedy, 

The 8 
Chocolate Soldier, 

The 83 
Circle, The 15 
Claw, The 115 
Creditors, The 4 
Czarina, The 136 
Danger 79 
Daddy’s Gone-a-Hunt- 

ing 129 
Deluge, The 45 
Demi-Virgin, The 268 
Desert Sands 16 
Detour, The 48 
Don Juan 14 
*Dover Road, The 204, 


Dream Maker, The 82 


Drifting 63 
Drums of Jeopardy, 
The 8 


358 
Plays Performances 
Easiest Way, The 63 


Elsie Janis and Gang’ 56 


Elton Case, The 17 
Everyday 30 
Face Value 41 
Fair Circassian, The 7 
Fan, The 32 
Fanny Hawthorne 36 
Fedora 1b 
First Fifty Years, The 48 
First Man, The Zi 


For Goodness Sake 
Frank Fay’s Fables 32 


French Doll, The 120 
Friar’s Jamboree 12 
*From Morn Till Mid- 
night 
George White’s Scan- 
dals 97 
Getting Gertie’s Gar- 
ter 120 
Ghosts 21 
Get Together 397 
Goat Alley 5 
Go Easy, Mabel 16 
Golden Days 40 
- *Goldfish, The 70 
*Good Morning, 
Dearie 265 
Grand Duke, The 131 


. Great Broxopp, The 66 


Great Way, The 8 
Green Ring, The 30 
Greenwich Village 

Follies 167 


*Hairy Ape, The 
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Plays Performances 
Hand of the Potter, 

The 21 
Hero, The 80 
Her Salary Man 32 
*He Who Gets 

Slapped 182 
Hindu, The 71 
Honors Are Even 70 
Hotel Mouse, The 88 
Idiot, The 5 
Idle Inn, The 25 
Intimate Strangers 91 
Just Because 46 
*Kempy 38 
*Kiki 233 
Lady Bug ) 
Launcelot and Elaine 32 
Lawbreaker, The 90 
*Lawful Larceny 190 
Letty Pepper 32 
Like a King 16 
Lillies of the Field 169 
Liliom 16 
Love Dreams 40 
Love Letter, The 31 
Madame Pierre 37 
Mad Dog, The 15 
Madeleine and_ the 

Movies 80 
Madras House, The 80 
Main Street 86 
*Make It Snappy 77 
Makers of Light 21 


Man in the Making, 
The 
Man’s Name, The 24 
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Plays Performances 
March Hares 

Marie Antoinette 16 
Marjolaine 136 
Married Woman, The 51 
Mask, The 8 


Merry Widow, The 56 
Mimic World, The 27 
Montmartre 112 
Mountain Man, The 
Mr. Faust 15 
Mr. Pim Passes By 16 
Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 


sion 25 
*Music Box Revue, 
The 313 


National Anthem, The 114 
Nature’s Nobleman 74, 


Nest, The 161 
Nightcall, The 29 
Nightcap, The 96 
Nobody’s Money 29 
O’Brien Girl, The 164 
Oh, Marion 56 
Only 38 88 
*Partners Again 53 
*Perfect Fool, The 256 
Personality 9 
Pigeon, The 92 
*Pinch Hitter, The 17 
Pins and Needles 46 
Pinwheel Revue - 
Po God, The 

Pot a hck 28 
Put and Take 34 


Red Geranium, The 16 
*Red Pepper 22 


559 
Plays Performances 
Return of Peter 

Grimm, The 78 
Right to Strike, The 8 
Rivals, The 8 
Rosa Machree 8 
Rose of Stamboul Pit 
Rotters, The 16 
*Rubicon, The 132 
Salome 8 
Scarlet Man, The 16 
Shadow, The 16 
Silver Fox, The 112 
*Six-Cylinder Love 344 
Six-Fifty, The 24 
Skirt, The 8 
Skylark, The 32 
Snapshots of 1921 24 
Some Party 17 
Sonny Boy 31 
Sonya 101 
Spring, The 21 
Steamboat Tenacity, 

The 67 
Straw, The 20 
Squaw Man, The 50 
Suzette 4 
Swords 36 
Taboo 3 
Tangerine 337 
Tarzan of the (Ce 14 
Teaser, The 29 
Thank You 257 
Title, The 16 
To The Ladies 128 
Trilby 12 


Triumph of X, The 30 
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Plays Performances 
True to Form 15 


*Truth About Blayds, 


The 108 
Two Blocks Away 47 
Up in the Clouds 89 
*Up the Ladder 117 
Varying Shore, The 66 
Verge, The 38 
Voice from the Min- 

aret 13 
Voltaire 16 
Wandering Jew, The 69 
We Girls 30 


Wife With a Smile, 
The 


*Still running June 15, 1922, 
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Plays Performances 
Wild Cat, The 74, 
What the Public 
Wants 24, 
Wheel, The 49 
White Headed Boy, 
The 


White Peacock, The 102 
Wren, The 24 
Your Woman and 

Mine 48 
Ziegfeld Follies, 1921 119 
Ziegfeld Midnight 

Frolic 13 
Ziegfeld Follies, 1922 13 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED. 


PERFORMANCES 
Lightnin’ 1291 
The Bat 867 


The First Year 760 
Peg o’ My Heart 692 
East is West 680 
Irene 670 


\ 


ON BROADWAY 
A Trip to Chinatown 657 


Adonis 603 
Sally 570 
The Music Master 540 
The Boomerang 522 
Shuffle Along 504 


BEN 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


| Abarbanell, Lina........ Devlin <8 SCF ee 

| Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah... 

| Adelaide, La Petite...... Gohoess AN. “Yio a ss 

Merviien, Violay...:...53.. Huntsville, Alais 45.2. 
ames, Robert. ..... 5... Hartford, Conn........ 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 

~ Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas... .1866 

@ Arliss, George........... London, England...... 1868 

= Arthur, Julia: .......... Hamilton, Ont......... 
Miwell.> Royl. sts...  oyvractce, NOW Tes 
ptwall:-Laonels .. 0.0... London, England...... 

= Bacon, Frank........... Marysville, Cal........ 

m. Bainter, Fay....... ,»s+» Los Angeles, Cal:....... 

@ Barbee, Richard......... Lafayette, Ind... .220. 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
Barrymore, John........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England...... 
Bates, - Blanche.......... Portland, Ore. 6 oie: 
ee ea NOTE Sb Siena, oe Milwaukee, Wis........ 
Beban, George.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Beecher, Janet.....-..... Ulnicavoy Wie Wee 1884 
Belasco, David... 6... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Ben-Ami, Jacob......... Mirisk, Russia. 0). 5c. 

© Bennett, Richard....-...Cass County, Ind....... 

fe Bennett, Wilda........-. Asbury Park, N. J...... 
Metres, DAM. sos eek ss Birmingham, England. .1863 
Bernhardt, Sarah........ Pee Caen ees 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickyille, Ohio. ...... 
Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 

Blinn, Holbrook......... San Francisco, Cal......: 

e Boland, Mary.:..+...... Dereoit Aeiiee ines eee 8 
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Brady, Alice.......,.... New! York. 2. ¢:. uaegiaes 189€ 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal...... 1865 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklvo, Nad Siac e 1871 
Brian, Donalds ois. s sisted St. John’s, Newfound- 
PAB e sve eee fohcem 1880 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... New York... sya 1893 
Barke, Billie. .0:. <.. 6s Washington, D.C....... 1886 
Byron: Arthag osiis' iciats Brooklyn, No Y.. .als,voen 1872 
Cantor. Peddie snes siitiaikn New-York: «4 'sctuaee 1894, 
Carle, Richard.......... Somerville, Mass....... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England. ...1886 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie....... Lexington, Ky.c..% 128 1862 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... New York. 2. ceayweaes 1868 
Chatterton, Ruth......... New York. .:sssuieeas 1893 
Claire, ila. .ctes 08s sesisiese Washington, D.C....... 1897 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1887 
Coghlan, Rose.......... Petersboro, England... .1850 
Cohan, George M........ Providence, R. I....... 1878 
Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 1882 
Collier, William......... New York. 7025s naeune 1866 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 1894, 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass.......... 1875 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph, Ont, «ssa 1867 
Cowie lane. 0s isa cate Boston, Mass.......... 1884, 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 1845 
Craven, Frank. 3../50\..56 x Boston,.” Mass. xc... sina 1875 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal... ...1883 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va...... . 1865 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill......., 1878 
Cumberland, John....... St.John, NB. oee 1880 
Dale, Margaret.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1880 
Dalton, Charles......... England... 0ssuenwes 1864 
Daly, Arnold’. ..caisiaes New SY ork vicccee a Nan 1875 
Dawa Hagelsu', ev. csusas Ogden, Utah... 00. 1891 
Dery Ga pat ave shale 3 bates Minneapolis, Minn...... 1899 


De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal...... 1859 
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Mean. Julias cs weds bo. Dts Paul, Minniaw ages 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic... Belgium ............. 1857 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... New York aes 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Ghitaro, HE ca icdiiaes 1898 
Mimenart, Alans... 5% 6. Missoula, Mont........ 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leo........ Temesbar, Hungary... .1865 
puxey, Henry EB... .. 565s Boston, Mass.......... 1850 
D’Orsay, Lawrence,...... Northamptonshire, Eng.. 1860 
Dodson, John E.......... London, England...... 1857 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............ 1880 
Dresler, Marie........+. Cobourg, Canada...... 1869 
Pere JOhias casts ida a Philadelphia, Pa....... 1853 
Drew, Louise...... iets New: sYorkeeie cate 1884. 
DHMH OMNIA, 27 5 See Bhgland: 0... Pasa eoee 1875 
Dupree, Minnie......... San Francisco, Cal......1875 
Duse, Eleanora.......... Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Eagels, Jeanne........... Kansas City, Mo........1892 
Pames,, Glate. es. . co0 68 Hartford, Conns. 3 0)... 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... New-York i: 200 chet 1883 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Maxine.......... Rockland, Me..... 2... 1871 
Prisier, Effie: iscciass es odes Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Ulinge, Julian.....00...., Boston, Mass.......... 1883 
Emerson, John.......... Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Perro, Léon... ets sies wets Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Preell, Lois. cies. (Se 6 Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, Colo.......... 1883 
Farnum, Dustin......... Hampton Beach, N. H...1875 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
Faversham, William..... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Fawcett, George.:......... Virginia, °\.dach eee es 1860 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... New: York's o.2 568.0% 1885 
Pields, Lewis... 0.006% New York. ee s52 9 we. 1867 
Pandlay, Ruthe. ow eiiic.: New 2 NOt. oes eae yi 1897 
Bases) Lola. ox. oss 3! Chicago, TM, skins 3's 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern... New Orleans, La....... 1867 


Forbes, Robertson, Sir J... London, England...... 1853 


064 
Frederick, Pauline 
Frohman, Daniel 
Fulton, Maude.......... 
Garden, Mary.....5 26% 
George, Grace........... 
Gillette, William........ 
Gilmore, Margalo........ 
Glaser, /LaliieGaak tis eee 
Glendinning, Ernest...... 
Hackett, James K........ 
Haines, Robert T......... 
Hajosy Mitzit ou: chairs 
Hale, Louise Closser..... 
Hamilton, Haléss occa’ 
Hampden, Walter....... 
Hawtrey, Charles 
Hayes,: Helena. 0s). 423 
Hedman, Martha........ 
Heraie) Os Piece re 
Heming, “Violet ./... :2e5i5 
Herbert, Victor i 630k. 
Herne, Chrystal......... 
Hilliard, Robert S........ 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... 
Hodge, William......... 
Hopper, .DeWolf. 20.5% 
Hopper, Edna Wallace... 
Holmes, Taylor 
Huban, Eileen 
feb, sHenry 25 hk aeee 
Illington, Margaret...... 
Janse Bisiesi ss sere 
Jools Clara ss caes fete 
POISON. VAL So cay Sate ene 
Keane, Doris: . ick see 
Keightley, Cyril......... 
Kennedy, Madge........ 


eee eee ee 


eee eeeroe 


eoeceeeeee 


oe eee ee eee 
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Boston, Mass..)..<aese es 
Sandusky, Ohio........ 
St Louis, Moyne 
Scotland 


ooeee ee ere ears 


ooo eee eee woes 


Ulverston, England..... 
Wolfe Island, Ont...... 
Muneie, Ind. 23..%...,.28 
Budapest, Hungary 
Chicago, +L... 
Fort Madison, Ia....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Eton, England, ... 6... 
Washington, D.C....... 
Ostersund, Sweden..... 
South Australia........ 
Leeds, England........ 
Dublin, Ireland 


eeeee 


San Francisco, Cal...... 
Newark, Nx JM ore ae 
Loughrea, Ireland...... 
Louisville, Ky......... 


Bloomington, IIll.......: 


Delaware, Ohio........ 
JerseyiCity,, Na iiesso 
Washington, D. C...... 
Michigan. 5 .(4. 4s Seek 
New South Wales 
Chicago 


NS 


ee er 
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: hosta, Tessa. ace. e Chicaco,:  Wiweh.4208 . 1895 


Rorueer, OU0 Lore. 6 oaks moledo,- On. sae eek 1885 
Lackaye, Wilton......... WAT PULA ss a Rei coe 1862 
Harrimore, - Francine:(:'. Russia... 62 6. es eels 1888 
ber mue; ‘Grace. oie ess ansas: Cith. Seas k. 1882 
Lawrence, Margaret...... Trenton, Ns J casied. oe 1889 
Lawton, Thais.......... Louisville, Ky......... 1881 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 1900 
Meewiss 7 Ada 40 es OSS aa New-York ices 32...28 1871 
Lords Pauline....6.-5 0. 65% Hanford, < Calu.ai58 3% 1893 
MacDonell, Kathleen..... Toronto, Canada....... 1894, 
Mack,. Andrew.......... Boston, Mass.......... 1863 
Mack, Willard.......... Ontario, Canada....... 1873 
Mackay, Elsie........... London, England...... 1894, 
MacKellar, Helen........ Spokane is janet oo hexe 1888 
Bain. LGUs Fo i es oes New: Yorks .c:455. 230% 1865 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1854 
Marinoff, Fania......... US8ias Ain 2 1892 
Marlowe, Julia.......... Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 1875 
Diaude,. Gyrils oc 6e ss London, England...... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
McRae, Bruce..........- London, England...... 1864 
Melba, Nellie... 053... Melbourne, Australia. . . 1866 
Mercer, Beryl........... Seville, “Spaini. 2.425% 1882 
Miller, Henry......0.... London, England...... 1859 
Miller, Marilyn......... Dayton, Ohio... eid 1900 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio....... 1874 
Moores, Clara...... tec Oneana,: Neb. jg coea, ee 1897 
Morris, Clara: .......¢.. Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Murphy, Tim... 2.160... muppet: Vie Goan cys 1860 
Nazimova, Mme......... Crimea, Russia........ 1879 
Mieisen, Alice. Vic. 6 oe Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Olcott, Chauncey........ Providence, R. I....... 1862 
ONeill. Nance... 602 66.. Gokland,- Cal. sis 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia....... Mansfield, Ohio........ 1886 


Painter, Eleanor......... | on Ge ea Ea Se agen 1890 
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Pennington, Ann........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Posty Guy Bates: . i's 2a Seattle, Wash.....0.05. 5. 1875 
Powers, Tyrone......... London, England...... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal...... 1884 
Reed, Florence.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
Rennie, James. ... 0... Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Paceard, AMY. 4 i. sce ast Boston, Mass.......... 1880 
Kine Blanches.J300% aiess Boston, Mass.......... 1876 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal...... 1861 
Robson, May........... Alistralias::4 «4 caateaie 1868 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, Mass.......... 1875 
Fiuibens;. Jose... 2s c. ots Del giany 6s i aeveeees 1886 
Russell, Annies 603 .029% Liverpool is c:tiacieees 1864 
Russell, Lillian. ......... Clinton, low <:feutss awe 1860 
Ryan, Mary: 25.4.0 .i-1s x New, Yorks escili. igor 1886 
Sanderson, Julia......... Springfield, Mass.......1887 
Schell, Fritzivices «0% sts Vienna. <.2). <speeareeee 1879 
Set CVET) Wax hewn aa lreland -.'..cit2s5~00e 1866 
edhe, LLG. x00 sige wa Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Selwyn,. Bdgar i... oases Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Shannon,.. Effie. 3... 0.30. Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bukarest |... 3.000% aoe 1896 
Sidney, George.......... New <i York... unease 1876 
Skinner, «Otis oo. Jicsiscs Cambridgeport, Mass.. .1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1864 
Spoe go) Hildarcryc s.,.atdsls Wusizalia§ <i.) week ees 1875 
Stank, Rose; scans. Geeks Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
Starr, Frances... i.) 0% Oneontay IN. “Yiavus don 1886 
Stevens, Emily.......... New (Yorks... duvajeues 1882 
Stone, Pred ..235 dev caeKs Wellington, Kan....... 1877 
Taliaferro, Edith........ New: Yorks... 720.2 sooet 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ News: Yori eiet sae 1887 
Tanguay, Eva des)... lees Holyoke, Mass......... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette......... New York. oscuiemunes 1884 
PeLleAIMAL..\. cake een New ;York:.... oaaseouee 1892 
Pell., Olives 809%". ateeus New. York\.4 soc09 4 ot 1894, 


Tempest, Marie......... London, England...... 1864 


‘ 
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Terry,, Ellen Alice....... Coventry, England..... 
Thomas, Augustus....... Ste PObles MGrece evi cs 
Thomas, John Charles.... Baltimore, Md......... 
Thompson, W. H........ SOONG saa woo wees 
Maimey, Frank: ou. 228. Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Tobin, Genevieve........ New “York 2.4255 as 
Popim, Vivian. o..6.s6.%5 INOW: V Ofs ac se co cceee 
eter, DIGUEY .. 5. ss5. «os Warrensburg, Mo....... 
dgevor, Norman... ..: <7. Caleavn foie orton. 
Prdex, mest... .. 6. ec Denver,. Colo... 2.2. 23. 
Tynan, Brandon......... Dublin, Ireland........ 
Botgie.” PANOLE. «<0.o 6 os tine New Ulm, Minn........ 
Valentine, Grace......... Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Varesi, Gilda........... Wiilen, -Itely. 233... sca 
Victor, Josephine........ PRON DATY ly oi ob 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, Pa... 22. 
Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Warwick, Robert........ Sacramento, Cal..:....% 
PPO, OSs ¥aiells ete oe ss New York yoo es es 
Welford, Dallas......... Liverpool, England... 

Westley, Helen.......... Brooklyn, N.Y. <2 u 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas.... London, England...... 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind........ 
Wilson, Francis......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Winant, Forrest......... INOW 22) Oleg eset on ake 
Winwood, Estelle........ PNGIAQ ioe wecowd eee 
ONG 1 OM vine. pc sd a4 6 Eicignd =). cs beeen 
MOG, PEGSY OS. 6 oe ei neia'e Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Wycherly, Margaret...... BUN (in... 6s cee oe 
Wyndham, Olive........ CHICK. Airs) ae 
CNRS 1: SE a Philadelphia, Pa....... 


Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr.. 


..- Chicago, Ill 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1921-June 15, 1922. 


George Loane Tucker, actor and motion picture director, 
49. Born Chicago; died Los Angeles, June 21, 1921. 

Edward P. Temple, stage director, 60. General stage 
director for the Shuberts. Born New York; died 
New York, June 22, 1921. 

George C. Hazleton, playwright, 53. Author of “ Mis- 
tress Nell,” adapter of Pierre Loving’s “ Aphro- 
dite,” co-author of “The Yellow Jacket.” Born 
Boscobel, Wis.; died New York, June 24, 1921. 

Frank Stammers, composer. Died New York, June 27, 
1921. 

Ralph Herz, actor, 42. Born Paris; died Atlantic City, 
N.J., July 12, 1921. 

Enrico Caruso, operatic tenor, 48. Born Naples, Italy; 
died Florence, Italy, Aug. 2, 1921. 

William G. Smythe, manager, 66. For twenty years 
executive in David Belasco’s office. Producer of 
“My Friend From India,” “The Man From Mex- 
ico.” Died New York, Sept. 15, 1921. 

Prof. Engelbert Humperdinck, composer, 67. Composer 
of “Hansel and Gretel.” Died Berlin, Sept. 28, 
1921. 

William Dooley, acrobatic comedian, 39. Died New 
York, Sept. 29, 1921. 
David Bispham, operatic baritone, 65. Born Philadel- 

phia; died New York, Oct. 2, 1921. 

Joseph Hart, vaudeville actor and producer, 59. Died 
New York, Oct. 3, 1921. 

Frank N. Mandeville, conductor. Born Rochester, N. Y.; 
died New York, Nov. 6, 1921. 

568 
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Claire Nagel (Mrs. Arthur Hammerstein), actress, 25. 
Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died Reno, Nev., Nov. 11, 1921. 
Edith Kingdon Gould, actress, 60. Famous as member 
of Augustin Daly company previous to her marriage 
to George J. Gould. Died New York, Nov. 13, 1921. 

Christine Nilsson, singer, 79. Famed as “‘ Swedish Night- 
ingale.” Toured America, 1870-1892. Died Copen- 
hagen, Nov. 22, 1921. 

Ivan Caryll, composer. Composed “The Pink Lady ” 
and other operas. Born Belgium; real name Felix 
Tilken; died New York, Nov. 29, 1921. 

Sherrie Matthews, comedian, 53. Long member of the 
musical comedy team of Matthews and Bulger. Died 
New York, Dec. 8, 1921. 

Victor Jacobi, composer, 37. Composed (with Fritz 
Kreisler) “ Apple Blossoms.” Born Hungary; died 
New York, Dec. 11, 1921. 

Camille Saint-Saens, composer, 86. Born France; died 
Algiers, Dec. 16, 1921. 

John C. Fisher, manager, 67. Producer, with Thomas 
W. Ryley, of “Florodora.” Born Louisville, Ky.; 
died Chicago, Dec. 17, 1921. 

Ada Gilman, actress, 67. Played with Forrest, Charlotte 
Cushman, Lawrence Barrett; member Daly com- 
pany. Died Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1921. 

Sir John Hare, English actor, 77. Toured America in 
“A Pair of Spectacles ” and “ The Gay Lord Quex.” 
Died London, Dec. 28, 1921. 

Charles MacGeachey, manager, 62. Died New York, 
Dec. 24, 1921. 

Rennold Wolf, playwright and dramatic editor New York 
Telegraph, 50. Born Ithaca, N. Y.; died, New York, 
Jan. 2, 1922. 

A. Toxen Worm, manager, 55. Widely known as a 
creative press agent. Born Denmark; died Paris, 
Jan. 12, 1922. 

John T. Kelly, frish comedian, 70. Popular in vaudeville 
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and as member of old-time musical comedy team 
of Kelly and (Gus) Williams. First comedian to 
be engaged for Weber and Field’s burlesque com- 
pany. Born South Boston; died New York, Jan. 
16, 1922. 

Bert Williams, colored comedian, 49. Born New Provi- 
dence, Nassau, British West Indies; died New York, 
March 4, 1922. 

Joseph R. Grismer, actor and dramatist, 73. Part author 
and producer of “ Way Down East,” and many other 
plays. Many years shepherd Lambs’ Club, New 
York. Supported many famous old stars and was 
leading man Grand Opera House and Baldwin stock 
companies, San Francisco, 1877. Born Albany, N. 
Y.; died New York, March 5, 1922. 

Louis Vincent Defoe, dramatic critic, 52. On staff New 
York Morning World 23 years. Born Adrian, Mich.; 
died New York, March 13, 1922. 

Harry Kellar, magician, 73. Born Erie, Pa.; died Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 9, 1922. 

Samuel K. Hodgdon, vaudeville manager, 69. An execu- 
tive in the Keith offices for forty years. Born Saco, 
Me.; died New York, April 6, 1922. 

William Sampson, actor, 63. Died New York, April 6, 
1922. 

Harry Vokes, comedian, 56. Long member musical 
comedy team of Ward and Vokes. Died Lynn, 
Mass., April 15, 1922. 

John G. Sparks, comedian, 70. Long with Harrigan and 
Hart. Died Brooklyn, N. Y., May 3, 1922. 

Sylvia Thorne, singer, 55. With Aborn Opera company 
and Weber and Field’s company. Died New York, 
May 9, 1922. 

Eugenie Blair, actress, 54. Starred in west in “ A Lady 
of Quality,” “Zaza,” “Mme. X” and other plays. 
Was with “ Anna Christie” at time of death. Born 
Columbia, S. C.; died Chicago, May 13, 1922. 
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Emil Nyitray, playwright. Author of “ The Typhoon ”; 
part author, “My Lady Friends.” Died Milford, 
Conn., May 20, 1922. 

Sidney Ainsworth, actor, 50. Played in support of 
Maude Adams in “ The Little Minister,” later with 
Robert Edeson and John Barrymore. Went into 
pictures in 1909. Born England; died Madison, 


is. 

Charles Osgood, manager, 63. For thirty years execu- 
tive in Klaw & Erlanger offices. Died New York, 
May 26, 1922. 

Barry Baxter, actor, 25. Prominent English juvenile; 
playing in “ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” at time of 
death. Born London; died New York, May 27, 
1922. 

Walter Jones, comedian, 48. Began career as tramp 
comedian in “ 1492.” Born Connecticut; died Ben- 
sonhurst, N. Y., May 26, 1922. 

Lillian Russell, singer, 61. Widely known on American 
stage, first in comic opera, later as member of 
Weber and Field’s stock company; famed for her 
beauty and her kindliness. Born Nellie Leonard, 
Clinton, Ia.; died Pittsburg, Pa., June 5, 1922. 

Henry Leone, actor and singer, 64. Played eight con- 
secutive seasons in support of Lillian Russell at the 
Casino, New York. Died Mount Vernon, N.Y., June 
95-1922. ? 
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“Abie’s Irish Rose ’’ 550 
“Above the Clouds’ 491 
“Advertising of Kate, 

The” 543 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine ”’ 475 
“Ambush ”’ 271, 493 
“Anna Christie ” 22, 454 
“As Ye Mould’ 444 


‘ Bachelor’s Night, A’’ 443 

“ Back Pay ” 405 

“Back to Methuselah ”’ 517 

Bava, O16 

““ Beware of Dogs’ 429 

“ Billeted ’ 545 

“ Bill of Divorcement, A’”’ 68, 
438 

“Blood and Sand ’”’ 422 

“Blossom Time” 427 

“ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife’”’ 
421 

“Blue Kitten, The’ 494 

“Blue Lagoon, The” 418 

“Blushing Bride, The’ 506 

“Bombo ” 437 

** Bonbouroche ’’ 469 

“Bought and Paid For” 475 

“Broken Branches’ 521 

“Bronx Express, The ”’ 538 

“Bulldog Drummond ” 486 


“ Candida” 530 

“Captain Applejack ’’ 487 

“Cat and the Canary, 
The ”’ 507 

‘“Chains of Dew” 540 

“Charlatan, lhe * oad 

“ Chauve-Souris’”’ 504 

“ Children’s Tragedy ” 440 

“Chocolate Soldier ’’ 476 


“Circle, The’’ 311, 416 
“Claw, The” 442 
** Czarina, The’’ 502 


*“ Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting ” 
408 

** Danger '’ 479 

“* Deluge, The ’’ 499 

** Demi-Virgin, The” 443 

** Desert Sands’”’ 510 

* Detour, The” 400 

“Don Juan” 414 

** Dover Road, The ”’ 237, 480 

** Dream Maker, The’ 466 

“* Drifting ’’ 490 

“Drums of Jeopardy ’’ 553 

* Dulcy ” 96, 393 


‘ Basiest Way, The’ 413 

* Elsie Janis and Her Gang” 
495 

** Elton Case, The’’ 415 

* Everyday ”’ 463 


“Face Value ’’ 485 

** Fair Circassian, The” 474 

“Fan, The” 434 

“Fanny Hawthorne ’’ 546 

* Fedora ’’ 508 

“First Fifty Years" 525 

“First Man, The’ 519 

** For Goodness Sake ’’ 514 

** Frank Fay’s Fables” 507 

*“ French Doll, The’ 513 

** From Morn ’Til Midnight ” 
548 


“ “ George White’s Scandals” 
388 


“* Getting Gertie’s Garter ”’ 390 
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“Get Together” 411 

“Goat Alley’ 387 

“*Go Easy, Mabel” 545 

“Golden Days”’ 453 

““ Goldfish, The ’”’ 535 

“Good Morning Dearie” 452 

“Grand Duke, The” 451 

“Great Broxopp, The’’ 462 

“Great Way, The” 456 

“Green Ring, The” 532 

J "ages Village Follies ”’ 
0 


“ Hairy Ape, The’ 524 

“ Hand of the Potter” 473 

“ Hero, The’’ 199, 412 

“ Her Salary Man 469 

“‘ He Who Gets Slapped ”’ 126, 


492 
“Hindu, The’ 528 
“Honors Are Even ’”’ 392 
“* Hotel Mouse, The” 526 


“‘Tdle Inn, The’ 478 
“Tntimate Strangers’ 454 


“Julius Cesar ’’ 496 
“ Just Because” 529 


“ Kempy ” 547 
“ Kiki’? 470 


“Lady Bug” 536 

*‘ Lancelot and Elaine ’’ 420 
‘Law Breaker, The’’ 505 
* Lawful Larceny ” 489 

“ Letty Pepper’ 533 

“ Like A King” 431 

** Lilies of the Field ’’ 433 
“Love Dreams ’’ 441 
“Love Letter, The” 435 


“ Macbeth’ 496 

“Madame Pierre’ 511 

““Mad Dog, The” 457 

“‘ Madeleine and the Movies "” 
520 
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““ Madras House, The” 450 

“ Main Street” 436 

** Make It Snappy ” 534 

= Makers of Light ” 551 

** Man in the Making ” 423 

*“* Man’s Name, The” 463 

** March Hares ’’ 392 : 

** Marie Antoinette’? 465 

** Marjolaine ” 496 

** Married Woman, The” 482 

** Mask of Hamlet, The” 399 

** Merchant of Venice”’ 446 

“ Merry Widow, The” 412 

“‘Mimic World, The” 397 

** Montmartre’ 509 

** Mountain Man, The” 477 

“Mr. Faust.’ 501 

** Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ 
516 

“* Music Box Revue, The ”’ 426 


“* National Anthem, The ’’ 497 
“Nature’s Nobleman’”’ 461 
“Nest, The” 346, 500 

** Night Call, The” 539 

“ Night Cap, The’ 394 

“* Nobody’s Money ”’ 397 


“O’Brien Girl, The” $52 
“Only 38” 417 es. 


“Partners Again’ 542 

“ Perfect Fool, The’ 457 
“* Personality ’’ 402 

“ Pigeon, The’ 503 
“Pinch Hitter, A’’ 554 
“Pins and Needles”’ 503 
‘* Poppy God, The’”’ 404 
“Pot Luck ’’ 428 


“Raymond MHitchcock’s Pin+ 
wheel ”’ 556 

“Red Geranium, The” 544 

“* Red Pepper ” 552 

“* Return of Peter Grimm ” 424 

“ Right to Strike, The’’ 447 

“ Rivals, The” 555 


574 


“Romeo and Juliet ’’ 497 
“Rosa Machree”’ 494 

“ Rose of Stamboul, The ”’ 523 
“ Rotters, The” 549 
“Rubicon, The” 515 
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‘Some Party ” 534 
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‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew ”’ 446 
“Tangerine”? 391 

“ Tarzan of the Apes”’ 410 
“Teaser, The” 389 

“Thank You ’”’ 430 

“Title, The” 460 

““ To the Ladies ’’ 512 


INDEX OF PLAYS AND CASTS 


“ Trilby ’’ 481 

“‘ Triumph of X, The’’ 401 
“Truth About Blayds”’ 527 
“ Twelfth Night’ 445 
“Two Blocks Away ”’ 406 


“Up the Ladder” 522 


“Varying Shore, The” 472 
“Verge, The’’ 461 

“Voice from the Minaret ’’ 500 
“ Voltaire ’’ 528 


“Wait ’Til We’re Married ” 
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“Wandering Jew, The” 449 

“We Girls’ 458 

“ What the Public Wants’”’ 541 

‘* Wheel, The ’’ 403 
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“* White Peacock, The’’ 483 

“Wife With the Smile’’ 468 

** Wildcat, The’’ 467 

“Wren, The” 488 


“Your Woman and Mine ’’518 


** Ziegfeld Foilies, 1921” 388 

“* Ziegfeld Follies, 1922’ 555 

“ Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” 
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